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What a catch! (She’s got The Hertz Idea ) 
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And what a vacation! She likes 
to fish, so she got together with 
four other girls and took a trip 
in a Hertz car. 

That’s The Hertz Idea! Go 
vacationing with friends—just 
for the fun of it—and split the 
one low rate. So inexpensive! 
Hertz’ national average rate is 
just $37.50 a week plus 8 cents a 


mile. That includes all gasoline, 
oil and proper insurance. And 
five ride for the cost of one! 

Or if you prefer—go by fast 
train or plane and have a spar- 
kling, new Powerglide Chevrolet 
Bel Air or other fine Hertz car 
waiting at your destination in 
over 750 cities world-wide. All 
you need to drive it as your own 





are your driver’s license and 
proper identification. 

To be sure of a car at your 
destination— any where— use 
Hertz’ reservation service. Call 
your local Hertz office. We’re 
listed under ‘“‘Hertz’”’ in alpha- 
betical phone books everywhere! 
Hertz Rent A Car, 218 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


More people by far...use 


, HERTZ 


Rent a car 


largest and finest rent a car service—rents the cars you like to drive—Chevrolets and other fine cars. 
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NOTED AUTHORITIES 
in 23 fields help you 


Susie has no school this afternoon. I asked Bud about his sewing abili- Pt AN A CARE | ed ] 
The teachers have to go to a meeting. ties. “I learned last summer at camp, 





Jottings from a Mother of Four Children 


“Some goon is going to make a speech,” but I kept it a secret until the other 
she confided shyly. When I reproved day,” he confided. “A button came off 
her sharply, she said she had heard Mr. Martin’s coat during social studie- 
Miss Prentice say so. class and at noon time I came in the 

room and found him sewing it on. He 
_,.and I don’t blame the teacher. Susie learned to sew in the Army. If he can 
shouldn’t have listened and she knew’ do it without being a sissy I guess I 
she was acting smart when she repeated can too.” Ah, the delights of having 
it to me. men teachers in the elementary school! 


I heard today that Tom Landis, our Peter Abbott, a young eighth-grader 
principal, is getting his doctor’s de- in our Junior High, talked to Rotary 
gree this spring. I wonder if he'll be today, explaining a spectroscope he 
hunting another job. I hope not. had made. The purpose was to get the 

Rotary to sponsor a science fair this 

John and Bud need new shoes. John spring, and according to Ted, the lad 
says it’s positively revolting for a did very well. 
seventh-grader to have his mother go 
with him to the shoe store. Are modern children more poised 

than we were at their age? I’m inclined 


a 
Those shoes will cost at least $7.50 to think so, and Ted agrees. It’s not 
a pair. If the boys don’t want me to just the geniuses like Peter Abbott, 
go along, then their father will have _ either. 
to, and that’s that! Send for 


Tonight Ted brought an important 
This morning Susie said that Mrs. client home to dinner. Had planned to i 
Applegard probably wouldn't be coming entertain him at the hotel but it is New York Life S 23 FREE fact-filled booklets } 
back next year. “Her husband will be remodeling the dining room. Shortly 
areal lawyer by then, and he'll sup- after the two men arrived Ted had a 














port her,” Susie explained. long, extended phone call from the With the aid of these 23 informative booklets now offered free 
scout commissioner which took all of : : . 4, 
ity Wie, Yam Leniie caps ae Sheen eluates from New York Life, you can give your child the guidance he or 
only Mrs. Applegard but three other she needs in selecting a career that will meet his or her particular 
teachers will be leaving. Turnover has When he returned the living room requirements. 
never been a problem in our school, was empty. Bud and John had invited 
ind I hope it doesn’t become one. Fac- the guest to the cellar to see the cars Every booklet has been prepared by a leading authority in his field 
ulty continuity is part of the secret of they're working on for the Soap Box , . : 
a mecessful school, for my money. Derby. They were 00 engrossed in con and contains facts about background and preparation required, as 
, , be tas ot Tan versation that Ted tiptoed back to the well as rewards that can be expected in each career. Just mail the 
guess I’m not so bad after all. Te kitchen and mashed the potatoes for ’ . . 
as the hove to get hele checo-- me. coupon below for complete set. There’s no obligation! 
then insisted that they put two coats of 
polish on them before they wear them. Private note: Am I glad the cellar HERE ARE THE CAREERS DESCRIBED 
They both declared him to be a tyrant, was in order! This time last week it : ’ : . 
bot they applied the polish just the looked like a cyclone struck it. Doctor, Lawyer, Chemist, Newspaperman, Accountant, Pharmacist, Public 
same. Servant, Aeronautical Engineer, Salesman, Architect, Nurse, Dentist, Teacher, 
From Helen on eighth-grade world Farmer, Owner of Own Business, Electronic Engineer, Banker, Printer, Home 
Helen is taking cooking this half of history: “Our teacher describes it as a 


; , Economist, Mineral Engineer, Atomic Scientist, Personnel Work, Retailing. 
tighth grade. This morning she arose survey course. I don’t get it. To me a 


rs i and prepared Buttercup Eggs survey is when you go from door to @ We will also send you c booklet on 
or breakfast. It was really just a fancy door and see if the people like Wheaties “ ” 
version of creamed hard-cooked eggs better than Rice Krispies.” : The Cost of Four Yours of College. 


with the yolks grated on top but she 


did a nice job and best of all, both Tomorrow is April Fools’ Day. I’m 
John and Bud asked for seconds. 


positive Bud was putting salt in the e 
sugar bowl out in the kitchen tonight. Gv or e 
Mr. Martin has promised the sixth- But for once I’m ahead of them. Took 


trade boys an overnight hike as soon me all afternoon to do it but I have 


«the weather warms up. I wonder if a dozen of the prettiest hand-painted Insurance Company 


the girls fare as well in bie room as plaster-of-Paris griddle cakes anyone 
the boys. ever saw. I'll show my family there’s Career Dept. IR-1 


still some life in the old gal. 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Came home from shopping to find rr 


my youngest blithely roller skating 














‘ans coat and hat. “Spring arrived to- NAME —_—_—_—— 
day,” she explained. “So?” said I. 

‘You're just like Mrs. Applegard,” ADDRESS __ en 

stumbled Susie. “She made us wear 

our wraps out to recess, too.” a ZONE STATE 





All the Girl Scouts and Brownies are 
Wearing their uniforms to school this 
week, Susie had a button off her uni- 
form this morning and I threaded her 
‘needle and suggested she sew it her- 
‘elf. Such a wail as followed. Then 
Boy Scout Bud took the job over and 
finished it up right pertly. 
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Spring Textbook Review 


13 The Instructor Spring Textbook Review © Ruth M. Northway 

15 Textbooks Should Serve Your Curriculum Aims © Stanley A. Applegate 
16 New Textbooks for Your Classroom ¢ Ruth M. Northway 

18 Let Me Have My Say © Toby Textbook 

19 What a Consultant Hopes to Accomplish © Laura M. Phillips 

21 Headlines from the Publishers about New Books 

28 Your Directory of Textbook Publishers 


_ Articles, Units, and Teaching Devices 


46 Lifting the Hush-Hush from Discipline—Article of the Month 
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32 Hatching Baby Chicks—Unit © Muriel Anderson 
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43 All-School Activities 
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48 Paddy Says the Magic Word—Story © Maurine Olney 

49 The Sarah Rocker—Story © Ruth W. Ettinger 

4g The Bald-Headed Bear—Story ¢ Floyd Anderson 

50 Penelope Ann Disobeys—Story © Beulah Helen Bee. 

50 Something Money Can't Buy—Story * Marion Gartler 

51 The Trail of Mystery—Story © Florence J. Johnson 

51 Frankie's Search for an Arrow—Story © Cropley Andrew Phillips 

52 McNamara's Band—Song ¢ Edited and Arranged by Elva S. Danicis 
53 March Verse 

61 March Is for Kites—Factual Story © Nellie Beverly 
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Ce > TEACHERS J Mail This C 
me 
Ps ust Mal is Coupon fo 
WEN 
° / a! y) « 
, 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | "is rome ‘c's te 
g eq PCD interest and principal: 
Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 20 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . . ready and waiting for : 
PAY DOCTOR BILLS you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in MONTHS 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. $ 1 0 0 00 s 6’ 5 
a FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants PY 95 
—none of these people will 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are ap yy ing for a 
MAIL. Ail mail is sent to you 
: mail is sen you 
Ss l G MN AT U e E °o N LY = a poe ae -. 4 60000 3748 
: ransaction is complete 
. e senewen. Sane are made on signature only—no co- confidential and private. . 
) mel sen © mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
: are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
CONVENIENT TERMS lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
e short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
al Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. d. W te tisfaction. Our fift e Id 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only approve © guarantee satisiacti y year o 
for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
© No principal during summer vacation. amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 
If your salary stops during the summer v aca- 
homas tion, payments on principal stop also. This is Old Reliable Company 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. Over 50 Years of Service 
® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. DEPT. K-133 
‘ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
for HOME REPAIRS credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. P 
eeesee TODAY! ed 
' --FOR $100°° toe $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL { 
: To State Finance Company, Dept. K-133 The following are all the debts that I have: t 
i 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount Paying a 
y Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan ts I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address ' 
y made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge « $ 5 
res se ee RE Oy ee | hy ee ee ore = gion -— ae oan 2a os aca om | 
' Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your 7 Ro .. Peet 
' (include present balance, if any) $........ payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?......_. FILE INFORMATION ONLY— -Please list, below relative “information 5 
1 Amount earned Number of months for our confidential files a 
(SRR ESE Bate per month.............. EE Te Ce ens cicerettiecmeenntncninenianien g 
; Sone ont aaa OS I en 
‘ Of SCHOO] YOU COACH... n-nnnenneeeneenneeseeenencrnensesseeennee ene sanesennnnneseensnnneeenenatsneecenneeee sent ee lle le ar =e : 
g How long with Previous 
® PPESENE EMPIOVET...........--neeeencaceenee aeeeeee CMPLOYMENE...........--...ne-nreneneeneeneoesnne-eeeee - Whats OE WO ice nccsscesecnsiviaccsussvniniccssinssvcicbesialiesaisieees INIINID sc. caneiccscichdaaaaan ; 
8 Husband or wife's Salary 
« employment.............. Ce ee Ee, aoe ar Uy WI Gi ick ssiiseisctseinieindihiaittet Street... ........------------- TOWN... BRACE... OCCUP.....------ annem 
8 To whom are payments on Name of Relative...... , (Relationship) ................-...- : 
5 ge, Ne eT ee ee - 1 
: Bank you deal with (Name).................-c0-0---0002 TOWM............-0 iaeipeaaiaee Sweet SOR cicrccoreencenenceme TR serceemnes wo PRP anemia | 
8 Amount you owe bank? $.................-0..- ee. . Monthly ‘necieaitt’ $... serie Name of Relative........ seeeeeee (Relationship) .........-.-.---- 
; What security on bank loan?.. Street... Town State.. Occup e 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the “purpose of “securing a lean. i 4 agree that 1 
' if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
~ i ise tocsiniceenanntinatitvi PD ci icrticnininissniceninstaciabnnsiibical GIGI) a. nctasuinennicnniitteniniestiinneninn 
; 8 Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street 
per ' ES ee ER ie ee ee Name Here. .......-.--.-.----ceccce-cvecewe-ereoeee AGATECSS..._...--------------+---2--eneme : 
or 
ve on A ee ee 2 ae ae Ce See LEME RECN er - Se A. Ee EE TS 
, 3 
“oe: iNOT Amt. lst pmt. due date|Final pmt. due date|Prin. and Int. pmt.|Mo. pmt. (except final)/Final pmt. equal in any case to| Omaha, Nebraska; 4g 
ptudy . . —" . 
ungle OF RE tee eats Mo. pmts./$ the unpaid principal and int. | Date —.................... : 
Agreed rate 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 24% Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at payee's option, without 8 
per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and \% of 1% per month on notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. ' 
—— : of interest. { pa ten na mb hg unpald prineipal balance; computed on the baste of the number of It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under aud by virtue of the laws 
‘ . b 8 b > 
In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the under- pb ad in Ln. +. ll of security accompanying !t are subject to acceptance by the payee at Its office ' 
signed promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. located as shown above. It is understood that if the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security ' 
Payment of principal and interest shal] be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned. | 
on the stated due date for the first payment and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and | 
i including the stated due date for the final payment. 7 
1 NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- A _-4 i 
ain ‘ ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY REQUIRED i 
of se a IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 2 
‘Ssaning baneeeceeeeee ee RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN #2822223 eeeee8%" 
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A Teacher-Approved 






Get *45 | 
CASH 


plus this Giant 
NATURE 
NCYCLOPEDIA 


For Schools, Classrooms 


or any School Group 
All your group need do to get $45.00 
cash profit and this Giant Nature Ency- 
clopedia is fill out the coupon below for 
30 Sales Kits of American Seeds. Each 
Sales Kit contains twenty 15c packs of 
assorted Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 
When the seeds are sold and money 
collected, you keep $45.00 for your share, 
send $45.00 to us. When your payment 
is received, we will send you at once the 
magnificent Nature Encyclopedia shown 
here—plus a PERSONAL PRIZE FOR 
EVERY BOY AND GIRL who has sold 
oneSales Kit (20 packs)of AmericanSeeds. 


oney-Raising PI 





HAMMOND’S GIANT 
NATURE ENCYCLOPEDIA... 
Your Bonus Gift! 


A superb book dramatically illustrated, 
it’s both thrilling and educational. 320 
full-color reproductions of original paint- 
ings of birds, animals, trees, wildflowers, 
fish, reptiles, insects, minerals and rocks. 
104 full-color maps plus a 64-page guide 
to Nature Hobbies. This unusual book 
brings you 324 pages of American Nature 
in all its glory, will provide years of 
reading and reference for children and 
grownups. It is your free bonus gift for 
selling 30 Sales Kits of American Seeds. 


American Seed Co., Inc. 
Dept. 467, Lancaster, Pa. 


For over 39 years American Seeds have been used by schools and other groups for money-raising purposes 


‘pee MAIL THIS COUPON—NO MONEY REQUIRED --—- 
AMERICAN SEED CO., Dept. 467, Lancaster, Pa. 








| 
| Please send me 30 Sales Kits, each containing 20 packs of high quality, 
| tested Vegetable and Flower Seeds. We will sell them at 15c per pack, 
| keep one-half of the money collected for our share and return the balance 
| plus any unsold seeds. For selling all the seeds, we will keep $45.00 in cash 
| and receive the $25.00 Nature Encyclopedia as a Free Bonus Gift. 
| 
| gg a ee 
. (C) 1am Teacher of Grade..._.__..______- 
; Name of School-_-__-___--- 
; School Address. 

ET Aa a ne 














Price complete with teaching manual, equip- 
ment and metal storage cabinet ___... $44.75 
Teaching Manuai only ........................ $1.35 





ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
TEACHING MADE EASY 


The Stansi Science Kit contains adequate 
apparatus to carry on an excellent elemen- 
tary science program. Pupils perform 120 ex- 
periments which arouse interest and enthu- 
siasm. A picture is worth a thousand words 
but a vivid experience is worth a thousand 
pictures. The teaching manual is easy to 
follow and is a great time-saver for the 
teacher. 


What the kit contains: 
1. Over 100 pieces of science equip- 


ment. 

2. Workbook of over 120 experi- 
ments. 

3. Metal cabinet with shelves, 7” x 
16” x 20”. 


For Free Elementary Science Catalog 
write to: 


STANSI SCIENTIFIC CO. 


1231 North Honore St. 
Chicago 22, Illinois 
















4 THE INSTRUCTOR, 


\\ Correspondence Notes and Envelopes 
\ EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR SCHOOL 


a Year-Around Seller! 
Quickly, easily sold for $1 per box of 24 sheets 
and 24 envelopes. Generous profits for your class 
or club. No experience necessary. For samples 
and full information, just write: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS School Div., 754 E. 76th St., Chicago 19, Iil- 
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pes out the window right now. Is 
it blustery and cold? Well, spring 
is right around the corner, and our gay 
March cover is hurrying it along. 
Cynthia Amrine, who drew the cover, is 
a kite enthusiast—says she’s been flying 
them since she was five years old. I 
can’t verify it, but she swears it’s true. 


March is our Spring Textbook Sup- 
plement month, with the latest news 
from all the publishers on their new 
books, as well as reviews by Ruth 
Northway. We're happy to greet 
Stanley Applegate, who writes about 
adjusting textbook selections to curricu- 
lum aims. An article by Laura Phillips 
presents the story of an elementary con- 
sultant for a textbook company. Out to 
have his say, too, is Toby Textbook, a 
winsome fellow with good ideas. Round- 
ing out the package are the ads about 
new books, all worth a careful look-see. 


Several months ago, Look Maguzine 
came out with a bold article on hand- 
writing. The author, Matthew Epstein, 
was in general advocating the exclusive 
use of manuscript writing on the 
grounds that cursive script is now out 
of date. The article was sensational, 
but frankly we didn’t agree, as we 
had obtained some facts ourselves. 
We had talked to children, espe- 
cially those in some small private 
schools where they have a choice 
between continuing with manu- 
script writing or changing to cur- 
sive. We found a few college 
students who had learned only 
manuscript writing and talked to 
them. All in all, we questioned 
children of various ages in as many 
situations as possible. 

And so we disagree with Mr. 
Epstein. Cursive writing is quicker 
and more satisfactory. Where chil- 
dren have learned manuscript writ- 
ing exclusively, they have usually 
adopted a modified cursive style of 
their own. Surprisingly, the chil- 
dren said two things about the cause of 
poor writing. “Nobody cares enough” 
was their first reason for it, and “lack 
of practice” the next. Nearly everyone 
we asked wished he wrote better. Now 
we have an article on handwriting our- 
selves. It’s not sensational and won't 
make the headlines, but we think you'll 
find it helpful. It’s on page 60 and is 
done by an expert in the field. 


Last call! Have you-entered the trav- 
el contest? Short of just dropping your 
name in a hat, it’s the easiest contest in 
the world. It’s planned exclusively for 
you teachers, and any of the 14 prizes 
look mighty attractive to me. I've never 
been to Hawaii and I'd love to go—a 
cruise on the Great Lakes I know is 
wonderful—and as to the Stereo cam- 
eras and movie cameras, my wires got 
crossed with Santa Claus last December 
or I'd have one of them already. 

All the information is given on pages 
72 and 73, and you have until March 25 
to get your entries postmarked—plenty 
of time if you start right away. Don’t 
miss this one. Fourteen lucky people 
are going to win and you just might be 
one of them! 


AY 


FRIENDLY CHATS witH tHe EDITOR 


How do you spell that wooden club 
attributed to the Irish around St. 
Patrick’s Day? If you can spell it, 
that’s fine, but if you wonder whether 
it begins sch or sh and whether the first 
vowel is an a or an i. you can have a 
terrific hunt to locate it in the diction- 
ary. At a recent teachers meeting, I 
heard a speaker arguing against the fol- 
ly of telling children to look up in the 
dictionary the word they can’t spell. If 
they can’t spell it, how will they find 
it? He put three teachers (not Irish 
ones) to locating a s-------- in the 
dictionary and not one found it. Just 
to show you that I went home and 
looked it up myself, the correct spell- 
ing is shillelagh, shillalah, shillelah, or 
shillala—take your choice. 


A nice honor for The Instructor and 
for Margaret Albright. The Society for 
Visual Education has turned one of her 
stories, from our April 1956 issue, into 
a delightful filmstrip, “The Bunnies’ 
Easter Surprise,” with a long-playing 
record. Walter Johnson, editor of SVE, 
sent me some advance prints done by 
the illustrator, Katherine Evans, and 
they are lovely. (See the one repro- 
duced here.) The record is just as fine, 





the narrator being Angel Casey, who 
does a daily television program for 
children in the Chicago area. 

The filmstrip tells a story of some 
bunnies who decide to make an Easter 
surprise for their friend, Robbie. They 
solicit Mrs. Hen’s help and make a 
wonderful Easter basket. The story has 
a surprise ending, too. It's in gay 
bright colors and will provide wonder- 
ful entertainment for all your primary 
children. 

If you are interested in purchasing 
this filmstrip, just call your SVE deal- 
er. He has a special supply reserved 
for Instructor readers. 


Recently a teacher groaned that with 
world events shifting so fast, teachers 
have to practically be news analysts. 
‘Tis all too true—so in response to 
many 5S.0.S. calls from you readers, 
we're giving the over-all picture of the 
Suez area on page 30. It’s a fact page, 
especially planned for your current- 
events periods. 


Wary 2. Bese 
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ON THE EDUCATIONAL HORIZON 


A Report 


to You, from 


HENRY TOY, JR. 


President, National Citizens Council 
for Better Schools 


O MATTER where citizens’ school improvement 

committees start on their road to school improve- 

ment, very soon they discover the key to good educa- 
tion in their communities is the teacher. 

A great many words have been written and spoken 
on the importance of the teacher, but with our schools 
overstuffed and understaffed, the time has come for ac- 
tion. Rather than adding to the words, I'd like to 
report some of the action. 


The New York State Citizens Committee for the Public 
Schools got 199 communities to work on a questionnaire on 
community attitudes toward teachers and teaching. Local 
groups of lay citizens, working with school board members, 
superintendents, and teachers, unearthed local road blocks 
standing in the way of making the teacher truly a part of 
the community. Nor is the questionnaire the end of the 
work for those communities. Many of them are going on 
to remove such difficulties for teachers as inadequate hous- 
ing, high rentals, unwritten restrictions on membership in 
community groups, and inadequate teachers’ salaries. 


In Racine, Wisconsin, the local Chamber of Commerce 
and the local PTA Council launched a teaching scholarship 
program, and they stage a “Welcome, Teacher” celebration 
every new school year. 


The Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, branch of the American 
Association of University Women honors teachers during 
American Education Week and, through displays, tries to 
interest the public in the importance of teaching, and 
students in becoming teachers. 


The Georgia Chamber of Commerce has a continuing 
teacher recruitment campaign, part of which is to have 
each community, each county, each school district, choose 
a teacher of the year. From those finalists is selected one 
Georgian teacher to be held up as a state model of the pro- 
fession. 


The state of Virginia has a citizens’ committee dedicated 
to getting more good teachers into the profession. The 
philosophy behind the Virginia drive is that a community 
must send boys and girls away to be teachers if it expects 
to be able to hire teachers in the future. 


The Massachusetts Council for the Public Schools holds 
rallies around the state where experienced teachers can an- 
swer all the questions about the profession that high school 








boys and girls throw at them. Jt’s a chance for the high 
school students to find out the truth about the teaching 
profession. 


Kiwanis International encourages its local chapters to 
do much the same thing. Kiwanis calls them “Teaching 
Clinics” and they're usually held at a local college or uni- 
versity where students from nearby communities gather for 
a day to talk with faculties of teachers’ colleges and with 
working teachers about what the teaching profession has 
to offer. 


In a suburb of Boston, real estate agents have pledged 
themselves to give school teachers first chance at the best 
low-cost apartments or houses that come their way. 


In Stratford, Connecticut, a citizens’ committee is study- 
ing double sessions—from the teacher's point of view. 
& P 


Current experiments in helping to solve the teacher 
shortage involve the kind of creative thinking we’re all 
going to have to show before the shortage can be put in 
the past tense. Teachers and citizens’ committees work- 
ing together with boards of education will guarantee a 
fair reception for these experiments so we can all find 
our way out of the statistical woods together. 

Almost every letter we get about the teacher shortage 
(and we get nearly 3,000 letters a month) begins with 
a statement about the importance of the teacher. For- 
tunately for all of us, including the teachers who bear 
the burden of our statistics, the letters more often than 
not go on to describe some local or state action. 

The solutions are coming and will come quicker with 
all of us working together. Meanwhile, we citizens out- 
side the teaching profession give our undying thanks to 
those within it. 
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F, YVERYONE agrees the modern 
teacher has a difficult as- 
signment. To complicate mat- 
ters it has been almost taboo to 
mention the horrid word “dis- 
cipline.” Accordingly, the be- 
ginning teacher might easily 
believe the whole subject 
should be ignored. But par- 
ents, principal, and youngsters 
will beat round his head in 
an angry swarm if he does not 
discover that discipline is still 
with us. Let us lay aside our 
hush-hush attitude and take a 
long look at the discipline in 
our American schools. 

Maintaining good discipline 
is a subtle art. Even teachers 
who are most successful have 
difficulty in describing how 
to do it. It is something that 
can be learned, and the teach- 
er should study constantly to 
improve his methods. Observ- 
ing and discussing the sub- 
ject with the teachers one ad- 
mires most is a good method 
of learning. 


What Is “Good Discipline’? 


The phrase “good disci- 
pline” covers many desirable 
and widely different things. 
Good teacher attitudes, the re- 
tention of a sense of humor, 
and well prepared, interesting 
class activities should be an 
everyday goal. The teacher 
should be fundamentally kind, 
with a warm interest in each 
pupil. Combined with this is 
the need for understanding 
the physical, emotional, social, 
and other needs of the pupils, 
an important requisite for giv- 
ing pupils proper guidance. 
Yet, the teacher must have to 
a considerable extent an objec- 
tive attitude about her own 
role as it affects the children. 

The modern teacher realizes, 
for example, the limitations of 
the kindergarten child andthat 
his needs are quite different 
from those of the fifth-grader. 
Pupil personalities and atti- 
tudes, as they react and inter- 
act in individual and group 
situations, create room atmos- 
pheres that are factors in good 
discipline. The kind of room, 
its temperature and lighting, 


* Now a doctoral candidate in School 
Administration 


! Article of the Month MM 


Lifting the 
Hush-Hush from Discipline 


K. HART PUFFER * 


Formerly, Superintendent, 
Hoover School of Flint, Michigan 


LELA PUFFER 


Platoon Teacher, Grades 3-6, 
Fairview School, Flint, Michigan 


and the weather make a differ- 
ence. What the youngsters 
have had for breakfast, the 
mood of the home, all these 
play an important part in the 
discipline of the room. 

The teacher should know his 
community and school and 
something about the teacher 
his pupils had last year. If 
domination has been the tradi- 
tion, proceed with caution. 
Some pupils may consider free- 
dom as a sign of weakness, and 
the classroom morale may rap- 
idly deteriorate. 

Maturity of behavior varies 
with the group and the age of 
the individuals. And within 
the group tremendous varia- 
tions in behavior are to be ex- 
pected, and must be treated 
individually. Pupils change 
rapidly even within a school 
year, and the teacher must 
work toward increasingly ma- 
ture reactions. 


The Crucial Point 


Now here is where discipline 
often breaks down: The teach- 
er must be aware that even 
among well controlled, emo- 
tionally mature children there 
has to be a certain concentra- 
tion of authority in him. If the 
teacher does not demonstrate 
“classroom generalship,” some 
pupil, perhaps unintentional- 
ly, will assume undue control 
of a situation in which he is 
only one member of the group. 
This should be met at an early 
stage—not allowed to develop 
to its full conclusion. The 
modern way of teaching is to 
distribute responsibility, but 
the teacher who, when the 
emergency arises, does not 
command with impartial firm- 
ness is making a serious error. 

One successful elementary 
teacher gets off to a good start 
with her new classes from the 
first day of school, by encour- 
aging the pupils to think about 


TH HT 
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what kind of person they want 
to be. Through discussion they 
decide habits and skills that 
must be acquired to attain 
their goal, what personality 
traits they need to develop, 
and that leading and following 
and getting along with others 
are of prime necessity to suc- 
cessful living. 

During the discussion, which 
is always lively, the teacher is 
busy listing suggestions on the 
board (if the pupils are not 
advanced enough to have one 
of them do it). Out of this 
discussion the pupils decide 
what course of study they will 
need to follow. From that they 
evolve a daily program. Of 
course through the discussion 
the teacher supplies necessary 
guidance and suggestions. 

The plans thus made are fit- 
ted to the needs of the young- 
sters, and the youngsters enter 
into them wholeheartedly and 
work with zest. It is their pro- 
gram. It is meaningful tothem, 
interesting, neither too easy or 
discouragingly difficult. 

Through the school year, as 
the need arises, this discussion 
is revived and developed. In- 
formally and spontaneously, 
better goals are kept constant- 
ly before the class. A contin- 
ual growth in behavior is in- 
evitable. The atmosphere of 
the room is free and easy with- 
out emotional tensions. 


Levels of Response 


Study of behavior teaches us 
that there are gradations of 
response. These overlap with- 
in a child’s personality, and it 
should be realized in advance 
that inconsistencies of behav- 
ior will occur. Yet, analyzing 
behavior problems in the light 
of these levels provides a clue 
to how to deal with them. 

The most mature, or high- 
est, level of response is doing 
the proper thing because it is 


the right and proper thing to 
do. The wise teacher strives 
for this type of behavior in his 
classes. 

The second highest is behav- 
ior that the group approves. 
The teacher can pe i 5 this 
response by group discussion, 
so that all pupils realize that 
the group approves, and even 
demands, a high standard of 
behavior. 

The trio who are planning 
a play on the Lewis and Clark 
expedition should be allowed 
a chance to discuss things qui- 
etly, and they should be ex- 
cused if enthusiasm brings 
their noises above discreet 
murmurs. But unpopular is the 
teacher who does not enforce 
the demand for quiet when 
there is reading or thinking. 
And unpopular are the class- 
mates who do not conform. 
Pupils will insist out loud that 
they either cooperate or move 
away so they will not be a fur- 
ther disturbance. Group ap- 
proval is a strong means of 
bringing about a good re- 
sponse, and few are the young- 
sters who will deliberately go 
against it. 

Closely allied with group ap- 
proval is pride in the group. 
“We represent our school,” 
“We want to be well thought 
of,” and so on. Projects may 
be set up to beautify the school 
and grounds. School songs, 
teams, and so on, all help to 
develop a good attitude and 
better behavior. 

Behavior to achieve personal 
gain is a still lower level of re- 
sponse. Privileges can be giv- 
en to pupils who demonstrate 
acceptable behavior and with- 
held from those whose behav- 
ior is not acceptable. 

The teacher should know 
that the best kind of classroom 
climate will not always elim- 
inate all disciplinary difficul- 
ties. There will be the occa- 
sional youngster who is diffi- 
cult because of something that 
happened in an outside situa- 
tion. 

If this poor behavior per- 
sists, talk patiently but firmly 
alone with the pupil in a 
warm and friendly way; try to 
discover (Continued on page 102) 
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THIS free service is open to elemen- 
tary-school teachers and pupils. If you 


Hervieux, Skaneateles Central School, 
Skaneateles, New York. 


Ohio.—My sixth-graders wish to ex- 
change letters with other sixth-graders 
in the United States and other coun- 
tries. We are located in a_ great 
industrial area because of the produc- 
tion of bituminous coal, and salt from 
large salt veins along the Ohio River. 
Address: Miss Margaret Kirkland, 
Route 2, Bellaire, Ohio. 





Ohio.—We are a class of third-grade 
children who are studying about 
famous men and types of cloth used 
for clothing. We should like to ex- 
change ideas and materials with chil- 
dren of similar age, and tell you about 
nearby Cincinnati. Address: Miss 
Mary Louise Blank, Cheviot, Ohio. 


Texas.—My fifth-grade social-studies 
group would enjoy exchanging letters, 
post cards, souvenirs, and so on, with 





children from other states and foreign 
lands. Address: Mrs. Alma S. Hale, 
Helen Gensler School, Wickett, Texas. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils, grades six 
to eight, would like to hear from pen 
pals in any state or possession of the 
United States. Our school is in a 
farming community near Green Bay. 
Address mail to: Mrs, Bertha Juknis, 
High View School, Route 2, West 
DePere, Wisconsin. 


reply to any of the notices published 
here, mail your answers directly to the 
teacher whose address is given. You 
may wish to send us a notice of your 
own, mentioning some point of interest 
in your locality. All letters you receive 
during the six weeks following publica- 
tion of your notice should be answered. 

We are unable to supply the names 
of individual pen pals. 

Items should give complete addresses 
and be signed by the teachers them- 
selves. Send them to: Club Exchange, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Why not offer to exchange a reel of 
tape? In your recording, you could 
describe your school, community, and 
the surrounding territory. In exchang- 
ing tape, be sure to tell the speed 
at which you recorded. 
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FREE OFFER! to TEACHE 
from 


THE NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


so that you 
and your pupils may try 
this exciting new 


NATURE PROGRAM 


Tus thrilling new Nature hobby has captured 
the imagination of thousands of American families. 
Now—thanks to the world-famous National Audubon 
Society—you and the children can discover the won- 
ders of Nature, under the guidance of wise and 
friendly naturalists. 


The FREE gift described below (worth $2.00) is 





Guam.—My fifth grade would like to 
be entered in Club Exchange. It takes 
one week for mail to reach us if sent 
by air, and between three and four 
weeks if sent by regular mail. Address 
all correspondence to: Mrs. Nancy 
Hildebrand, Department of Educa- 
tion, Wettengel School, Agana, Guam. 





In summer, the snowshoe rabbit is 
the same color as his tundra home. 
But when autumn comes... 
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on, with fifth-grade pupils and teach- ing 
ers in all the states. We are about fifty 
miles from the Canadian border. Skat- 
ing and skiing are big winter sports. 
Address correspondence to: Mrs. Eloise 
M. Horton, Box 501, Rangeley, Maine. 


Through the magic eye of magnificent color photo- 
graphs—and fact-filled albums in which to mount 
them—you journey each month “into the field” on 
a fascinating quest after Nature’s secrets. Guided 
by companionable naturalists, you see how Nature 
“protects her own” with ingenious camouflage... 
learn the strange, almost unbelievable ways some 
animals raise their young... collect your own “Class- 
room Museum” of exotic albums about flowers, 
beautiful butterflies, animal oddities. Best of all, your 
naturalist-guides will open your eyes to the wonders 
you can discover in your nearby park, on hikes and 
field trips—even in your own schoolyard! 

Each month an exciting new topic is selected and a 
set of color prints is issued, together with an album 
in which to mount them, and a text that explains 
your “Museum-at-Home” collection. Just to show you 
their beauty and worth, we invite you to send the 




































) Massachusetts.—The thirty-eight pu- 
pils of my sixth grade would like to 
exchange letters, cards, and items of 
school interest with sixth-grade pu- 
pils anywhere. Address all mail to 
Mr. Walter M. Gilday, Laurel Lake 
School, 152 Orswell St., Fall River, 


In THRILLING 








In an ordinary woodland pond you can 





: # find an amazing variety of fascinating coupon now for a “* le”—th 
Massachusetts. ee = A. I “i a ee ae IN NATURE” poe 1 the ilustrated 
Pa ’ andbook “FUN WITH BIRDS”— FREE GIF 
Michigan.— Fairview School children about it. rs r 


package! 


.»he has become all white—per- 
fectly camouflaged once again! 


in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
would like to correspond with children 
in these same grades in other schools. 
We are located in the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan. There are many 
places of historical and industrial in- 
terest near our little city. Address mail 





THE NATURE PROGRAM CAN ADD INTEREST— 
STIMULATE "'OUT-OF-SCHOOL" ACTIVITY— 
AND HELP YOU TEACH MANY ALLIED SUBJECTS 


. . pcr Plant Life Animal Life Insect Life 

to: Miss Mercedes D. Berwin, 507 Astronomy Geology Geography 

Arbutus Avenue, Manistique, Michigan. Conservation Prehistory Bird Migration — 

Weather Reading Composition Topics 
’ : , : Nature Hobbies Arts & Crafts Social Studies 
Nebraska.—We live in an agri- Health & Exercise Manual Training Library & Museum Study 

cultural state. There are sixteen boys Outdoor Projects World Neighbors Inventions 

and sixteen girls in our fifth grade. We Nutrition Fon Ale Safety 





should like to correspond with other 
fith-graders. Address all mail to: 
Miss Eleanor Reimes, E. Ward Public 
School, Neligh, Nebraska. 


SRS ae ——— 3 
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THE AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM “Jif 
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Dept. IM-3, Garden City, N. Y. 
New Jersey.—My sixth grade would 
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Not 1 But S Machines 
Designed Especially for School Use 
Low Priced—Easy to Operate 


NEW DITTO 
WORKBOOKS 


Perfect Results Every Time 

















D-10 

Hand Operated—Makes hundreds 
of bright, clear copies in 1 to 5 
colors at once—Easiest to operate 
of them all. 





D-15 

Deluxe Duplicator—Functionally 
designed with extra features such 
as automatic counter and cover 
that doubles as receiving tray. 











“The Greatest Teaching Aids of Modern Times” 


Each DITTO workbook lesson sheet is a master 
that makes 200 to 300 bright copies—Edited by 
D-11 nationally recognized educators—DITTO Work- 


Low priced automatic electric— books make teaching easier, save hours in class 
Press a switch and out come up : : : : : 

to 300 or more bright copies at and out, stop nighttime planning, give you time 
speed of 2 per second. for relaxing. Each $3.25—Write for catalog. 





a(Ue DITTO 
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DUPLICATING PAPER AND SUPPLIES PLUS ONE THING MORE 



























Chemically and physically coordinated to do the ; : ; 
best job on any liquid duplicating equipment: The experience acquired through 47 years in 
the manufacture of duplicating machines and 


Ditto Duplicating Papers— supplies for school use, plus the knowledge 


Twenty-five different grades—a hundred twenty-eight gained in the pioneering of Direct Process 
items available for your most exacting needs. Quality ‘ ; $ 

unsurpassed, they are made especially for use on DITTO Workbooks, is embodied in every DITTO 
—formulated by DITTO chemists to coordinate with other : : 

DITTO supplies. The standard of comparison for the in- machine and every product. This accumulated 
dustry. Price no higher than for comparable papers. experience gives authority to the counsel and 


advice of your DITTO school representative. 
Ditto Hi-Glose Master Set— It is your warranty of quality, of savings in 
A new, revolutionary development in liquid duplicating. : aa : 
New method of manufacture insures maximum cleanli- money and in teachers’ time, and of maximum 
ness, plus highest quality copy results. benefits to your school operation. 
Back of every DITTO machine is DITTO's 
Ditto Black Hi-Gloss Carbon— : - ‘ : i 
Another DITTO first—A truly black liquid process carbon famous service organization. This consists of 


—As clean to handle as black record carbon—Up to 100 experts in machines’ upkeep and operation 
copies—Adds distinctive tone to school copy work. 








who are available on call wherever DITTO 
“1 meee, Golered Gariniien: machines are used. They can keep your 
res” In addition to purple, DITTO now gives you carbon in four machines at top performance, teach you and 
new colors—Red, Green, Blue, and Black. These are avail- : P 
able in boxes of 100 sheets—25 of each color, to add life your pupils how to get best results, and advise 
ster to programs, announcements and school papers. you in the choice and use of DITTO papers 
by and supplies. Such constructive operating 
>rk- ine I : 
wt Ritin. Gites Grecedh: Chbdan service is a factor that should be given full 
, Non-corrosive to metal machine parts, will not swell or consideration whenever duplicating equip- 
ime deteriorate rubber rollers, no objectionable odor, will not 


curl or blur copies. Produces intense copies with mini- ment is purchased. 


mum of fluid consumption. 























PRR aps... pga Rue or ear —_—_—_-- ol i 

MAIL COUPON NOW | DITTO, INC. Name | 

— 3382 Pratt Ave., Chicago 45, Illinots. | 

FOR FACTS ABOUT | Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, please School | 

| send me facts and literature on: ate | 

DITTO’s COMPLETE | © DITTO Direct Process School Duplicators | 
© DITTO Duplicating Supplies Address i 

DUPLICATING ©) DITTO Direct Process Workbooks | 

SERVICE © DITTO Teaching Aids City County State | 

Hip comp cis ccc cian incite Gu eats eubernaeneeseiecubete eeneuseen eee ene einen enneibinaiietentiinaindadiiee ee ne 
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There’s Magic in 
Instructo 


Made for Your 
Instructo 
Flannel Board 



































“"Story-Telling Time’ can be more 
fun than ever now. Not just any 
| stories, but children's favorite 
stories are available in felt cut-out 
sets for your flannel board. And are 
they appealing! Bright red and blue 
vse and 
need for the whole story—oare 
screen-printed on durable white felt. 
You can use them over and over— 
and for the modest price of $.85 
per se? you'll want several. 





No. 152—The Three Pigs 
Big Bad Wolf can be made to slide 
down slotted chimney. Includes pigs, 
wolf, fireplace, houses. 


No, 154—Goldilocks and 3 Bears 
Iilustrated at right. 


No. 156—Red Riding Hood 
indoor and outdoor scenes, two wolves. 
One can "really" hide in Grandma's 
bed. ° 


No. 150—Community Helpers 


Familiar public servants: Doctor, 
| worse, Policeman, Fireman, Mailman, 
Milkman, 


| No. 158—Henny Penny 
Turkey Lurkey, and all the animals. 
Cave has real op Is to 


ing for 
| enter. 





a> od (q Ni Be Ad 


' 


No. 160—Cinderella 
The pumpkin “changes” into a coach. 
| we Cinderellas, in rags and gown, 
and oll characters included. 


mt 
Po! 


3 4 


3A, 


3 


| ne. 162—3 Billy Goats Gruff 
Goats can be made to “stand” on 
Troll underneath. 


i 


f 


No. 166—Mother Goose Set 
Three in one—Jack and Jill, 
Pumpkin Eater, Miss Muffet. 


Peter 


tl, 


No. 164—Original Story Set 
Teacher or pupils create stories. In- 
cludes typical fairy story characters: 
King, Giant, Dragon, 6 others. 


| FLANNEL BOARDS 


Framed in finished oak, and covered 
with high nap flannel in choice of 
dark or light green color. Boards No. 
5, 7, 8 complete with Tilt-Rite Stand. 


| wo. 5—18"'x28"" board 
No. 7—24''x36" folding board . 
ic 8—24"'x36" board 


- 9—36''x48" board 


FREE! 


Write for 20 - page 
brochure showing en- 
tire Instructo Line. 








Oe Wea 


LADY HAWKER 
* 


Painted by Roland, 8 years old 


Wet fun Roland had when he 

painted this picture! When 
you paint do you like to use lots of 
bright colors as he did? 

The finished result is happy and 
gay. We feel that the woman who 
sells vegetables, the marchande de 
legumes, is happy too. 

This picture of her is called 
“Lady Hawker.” The dictionary 
says.a hawker is “one who sells 
wares from place to place or by 
crying them in the streets.” 

Do you ever see such peddlers or 
hawkers? If so, paint a picture of 
one and compare it with this. 

Look at the Lady Hawker’s face. 
Roland chose purple for the big 
mouth which cries out loudly in 
the street and for the tiny eyes. He 
painted a big, brightly colored nose. 
Probably he did that to make it 
stand out from the face. Does it 
seem to? The black hair which 
frames the head attracts attention 
to the face and so do the white 
cap and the collar. 

What color is the woman’s blouse 
or jacket? Because red-orange is 
the most brilliant color of all, 
Roland made a wise choice when 
he used it in the very center of the 
picture. Would it attract customers? 

What kind of woman does this 
seller of vegetables seem to be? Is 
she shy or bold, gentle or rough, 
loud or quiet, easy to fool or able 
to take care of herself? As she 
stands with arms akimbo would 
boys dare to snatch her potatoes 
and onions? Compare her with the 
Italian “Pork Butcher’s Wife” 
(Tue Instructor, January 1955). 

Her hands on her hips rest on 
some striped melon-shaped puffs of 
cloth which resemble panniers 
worn by ladies long ago. They do 
not match each other or the full 
striped skirt. 

Notice how Roland has painted 
stripes of one color over another 
color. That is one reason why his 
painting is unusually striking. When 
he painted the trees he scattered 
yellow and orange leaves or fruit 
over the green. Do this sometimes 
when you paint. 
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HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, 
Elementary Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 





Lady 


Hawker 





Too often girls and boys paint 
everything a solid color. A few like 
Roland have a natural instinct for 
decorating surfaces. 
erately work for texture. 

Notice, too, the spots of color 
sprinkled on the warm pumpkin- 
colored earth. Are they leaves or 
cobblestones or what? 

Among them Roland signed his 
initials “R.A.M.” and “4F,” possi- 
bly meaning that he painted the 
picture the fourth of February. 
How are dates written in Europe? 

The background gives us some 
idea of the open-air markets in for- 
eign lands. To people from those 


countries our supermarkets are ex- | 


otic and colorful. The next time 
you visit one make some crayon 
sketches of customers pushing carts 
of food and the checker ringing up 
purchases. Enlarge one figure and 
paint it. Be sure it is big like 
Roland’s lady hawker. Beautiful 
piles of fruit and vegetables would 
make a brilliant background. 


THE THURSDAY ACADEMY 


Roland A. M., who painted this 
picture, is a little French boy. On 
Thursday (jeudi), when schools in 
France are closed, he attends the 
famous Thursday Academy, a chil- 
dren’s art school in Paris. 

Paper, paint, and brushes are 
provided and the children can ex- 
press their ideas and emotions with 
complete freedom. They receive 
guidance from a sensitive young 
teacher named Arno Stern. 

A seventeen-year-old art student 
at the beginning of World War II, 
Mr. Stern spent the war years in 
Switzerland doing Red Cross work 
with children. After the war he 
instructed children in France. 

In 1949 he set up the Thursday 
Academy in two rooms. As its fame 
spread hordes of children crowded 
into the classes. Now in larger 
quarters the Centre d’Art Enfantin 
and d’Education Artistique has 
many activities. Roland is one of 
more than a hundred children who 
come to the art center each weck. 





Artists delib- | 











This 196-Page 





VACATION 
GUIDE 
To 


NEW YORK STATE 


. . . offers a thrilling preview 
of what your 1957 vacation 
can be... helps you plan your 
holiday to make the most of 
every exciting hour! 


Magnificently illustrated 
with scores of full-color photo- 
graphs, drawings and maps. 
Gives complete data on the 
Empire State’s 15 famous Va- 
cation Regions . . . including 
550 different communities and 
over 1,000 individual attrac- 
tions. Lists types of accom- 
modations, rates, sports and 
recreational facilities, sources 
of additional information. 


The most complete state 
guidebook ever assembled — 
fully revised for 1957. 


PLAN YOUR HOLIDAY 
THE EASY WAY... 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
TODAY! 

































: New York State Department of Commerce 
t Room 190, 112 State Street, Albany 7, N. ¥. 
{ Send “New York State Vacationlands,” 
: Zam interested in: 
4 A ) resort hotel F ( ) campsite 
i BC ) city hotel G¢ ) children’s camp 
! C( ) bungalow colony H( ) dude ranch 
! D( ) tourist home L ( ) motel 
; E( ) summer cottage 
I would like tnformation from areas checked: 
1 © Adirondacks 8 © Long Island 
2 © New York City 9 © Mohawk Valley 
3 © Catskills 10 © Central New York 
4 © 1000 Islands- 11 © Hudson-Taconic 
St. Lawrence 12 © Genesee Region 
§ © Niagara Frontiers 13 © Chautauqua- 
6 © Finger Lakes Allegany 
7 © Saratoga- 14 © Capital District 
Lake George 15 © Southern Tier 
' 
' 
: Name - - 
1 (PLEASE PRINT) 
1 
t Address 
1 
1 
: City. Zone State 
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lets Laugh 


The bright remarks that children make 
are a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and if it is published, we will 
ay you one dollar. Your name and 
address should accompany each item. 
Be sure to use your own first name. 
Mail all items to: Let’s Laugh De- 
artment, THe Instructor, Dans- 
ville, N.Y. Contributions cannot be ac- 
knowledged or returned; however, any 
not heard from in six months may be 
considered rejected, 


The first-graders were discussing 
where babies come from. One child 
said that babies come from an egg 
like birds and chicks. 

Timmy, whose mother was well- 
known as a collector, waved his 
hand. 

“I’m sure I didn’t come from an 
egg, Miss Hobbs. Mother would 
have saved the shell.” 

Jo PaTrrerRsoNn 
Denver, Colorado 


I told my five-year-old boy that 
his dog Duke was smart because he 
was a collie. Sometime later, I 
heard him explaining to his play- 
mate that Duke was smart because 
he was a “college dog.” 

Joe Gouicic 
East Palestine, Ohio 


My seven-year-old niece was hav- 
ing some hot chocolate with two 
marshmallows on top for an extra 
treat. While waiting for them to 
dissolve, she remarked, “I do wish 
these marshmallows would hurry 
up and take effect.” 

SusANNE Hupson 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


The teacher asked, “Who can tell 
me what a geyser is?” 
Johnny’s hand shot up, and he 
said, “An upside-down waterfall.” 
JEANETTE TURNIANSKY 


Elmont, New York 


Three-year-old Tommy did not 
like his new corrective shoes. ‘To 
encourage him to wear them, his 
mother said, “You’re handsome.” 

“Okay,” replied a cheered-up 
Tommy, “and you be Gretel!” 

B. Forp PARKER 
Carmel, California 


I showed a picture of mush- 
rooms to my third grade. One child 
said, “Oh, look at the frogstool!” 

JANE NIELSEN 
Haleiwa, Hawaii 


After teaching her three-year-old 
group a song about having joy in 
your heart the teacher asked what 
joy was. Mary promptly replied: 
“It’s stuff you wash dishes with.” 

BarBarRA M. HA. 
Fall River, Massachusetts 


A Correction 


[* THE February 1957 issue, page 

74, the song “Postman, Post- 
man” is by Miriam (not Marian) 
Drury. We discovered the mistake 
too late to correct it on the press, 
and can only offer our apologies 
to Mrs. Drury. 


Doug has a big dog which used to 
follow him to school. He lay in a cool 
spot on the school grounds and never 
went in the buildings. But Doug said 
one day that his dog couldn’t go to 
school with him any more. He ex- 
plained to his mother, “Blaze is get- 
ting an F in everything but Attend- 
ance.” 

Frep ToMBLIN 
Huntington Park, California 


“Won't you please make a cherry 
pie, Auntie?” asked Carol. 

“I don’t have any cherries on hand, 
but Ill make a butterscotch pie,” I 
answered. 

Carol gazed at the articles I’d laid 
on the table and said, “I don’t think 
you’ve got any scotch on hand, ei- 
ther.” 

Rea MILLER 
Lansing, Michigan 


Three-year-old Tad watched his 
grandfather fill the seeder. 

“Grandpa,” he asked excitedly, 
“what are you going to do?” 

“Sow the wheat,” Grandfather re- 
plied and started the tractor. 

When Grandfather came back 
across the field, Tad called, “Grand- 
pa, have you got the wheat stitched?” 

MEREDITH JOHNSON 
Duluth, Minnesota 














Through The Book of Knowledge 


he will enter the wonderful 


world of reading. . . and live 
in it the rest of his life. 





HE’S REACHING FOR MORE 
THAN HE KNOWS! 


Discover the modern Book of Knowledge! 


20 volumes—7700 pages—of enrichment 
material for classroom and library «+ Quick 
fact-finding cross-index plus concise fact 
entries « 12,347 illustrations (2078 in color): 
big, dramatic bleed photographs, drawings, 
modern charts and 170 maps. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
A publication of THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC.®© 2 West 45th Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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I ever taught 


No. 2 of a series 


"T don't know how 


school 


without a Marsh 77 
Felt-Point Pen." 


(Teacher) 











Writes! Draws! Paints! Ink is self- 
contained, instant-drying, water- 
proof and smearproof. Ten ink 
colors available. No. 1 Set contains 
pen, ink, 2 extra felt points... at 
art supply, school, stationery and 
department stores. $3.25. 


FREE! “Quickie Course in Drawing and Letter- 
ing.”” Write today! 


MARSH COMPANY, 96 MARSH BLDG., BELLEVILLE, ILL., U. S. A. 















ALL NEW 











Wonderful Ann Marie 
Easter Projects 


ALL FOR 


1 
. POSTPAID 
EASY TO USE 











Like thousands of other teachers, 
you'll really appreciate the use- 
ability of every idea you receive 
...complete, full size, and ready- 
to-use, mostly on colored construc- 
tion paper. 


; - 
Ann Marie’s 
Brand NEW Special EASTER ART 


ANN MARIE'S EASTER Art Service 
® Dept. 137 6042 Avondale Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 


' Please rush.....complete new Easter Art 
. Packets at $1 PLEASE PRINT 


8 MISS, MRS., 
: ADDRESS 
a city STATE 








Your children can 
make them all 


This year, ease into the 
busy Easter Season with 
special pre-planning that 
Ann Marie has done for 
you. Save yourself lots of 
time and trouble. Order 
Ann Marie’s Special Easter 
Art Packet .. what a vari- 
ety of Projects for only $1 


YOU GET ALL THESE: 


@ Easter Poster . . 
Christ 
@ Tulips & Cross 


@ A Littie Cart for an 
Easter Greeting 


@ Handkerchief Holder 
@ Happy Easter Greeting Card 
+ 


Hen and baby chick BASKET 
for candy Easter eggs 


Birds and Easter Flower for 
Room Decoration 


” 
@ Mr. and Mrs. Cottontail 
” 


. the Risen 


2 Standups {10” tall) 


Butterfly Place Mats 
or wall decoration 


SEND $1 TODAY 
for Special 
EASTER ART PACKET 
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Exchange Teachers 
in the US 


The enthusiasm, joy of living, and 
social poise displayed by the ordinary 
school child in this country never fails 
to give me pleasure. That the American 
school system is successful with the 
normal, average child is, I think, un- 
doubted. I do feel, however, that the 
needs of the very bright child are some- 
what overlooked in the normal hetero- 
geneous American class. 

New Zealand, at the Junior High 
School level and upwards, practices, in 
one way or another, some form of 
grouping children according to ability. 
This has at least the merit of giving 
children of high intelligence a far more 
stimulating, competitive environment 
than is possible here where classes in- 
clude such a wide range of abilities. 

At the grade school level the trend 
toward smaller classes, beneficial as it 
is in so many other different ways, does 
make it more unlikely that the extreme- 
ly gifted child will have stimulating 
competition. 


John L. McKenzie, New Zealand 


Teaching Grade 6, 
Fairfield School, 
Eugene, Oregon 


One of the most outstanding differ- 
ences in our education systems is in 
physical education. In my school in 
Dunfermline, from Primary I to Pri- 
mary VII, which correspond to Grades 
I to VI here, there is a daily period of 
physical activity, varying in length and 
content according to the age group. The 
time devoted varies from ten minutes to 
half an hour, and the work is a gradual 
progression from free movement to 
rhythmic movement, leading up to or- 
ganized games. 

Except in rare cases, where accom- 
modation is unsuitable, physical exer- 
cises are performed barefoot and lightly 
clad, girls in shorts and cotton slips, 
and boys in pants only. In this way 
postural defects can be detected easily, 
and remedial work done by experts. 

Scottish country dancing is an essen- 
tial part of our physical education. It 
also includes folk dancing of all coun- 
tries. The physical education program, 
which aims at good posture and good 
health, leads to a high standard of pro- 
ficiency in folk dancing. 

Singing games seem to be popular 
with all children, and Scottish and 
American children alike choose games 
with the same tunes, but slight varia- 
tions in the words. The American ver- 
sion, “The Farmer in the Dell,” seems 
to me much more sensible than its 
Scottish counterpart, “The Farmer’s in 
His Den.” 


Alexina Skinner, Scotland 


Teaching Grade 4, 
Public School No. 77, 
New York, N.Y. 


I suppose that it is natural that dif- 
ferences rather than similarities in 
techniques of teaching and system of 
education will be noticed at first. It is 
only after a period of some months 
spent in absorbing the atmosphere and 
underlying “raison d'étre” of the ele- 
mentary school that there comes the 
realization that teachers both in Eng- 
land and America fully realize how im- 
portant is their contribution to society. 

I feel that American teachers with 
whom I have come into contact, both in 


school and at various functions out of 
school, have the interests of the indi. 
vidual child very much at heart, just 
like their opposite numbers in England, 
These interests are to set the young 
student upon the right road to the full 
development of his innate intellectual 
capacity, and to help him become a re. 
sponsible adult citizen. Whether the 
American system of a_ heterogeneous 
mixture of all abilities in one classroom 
is better than the English system of 
grouping classes according to individual 
intellectual talents for achieving these 
two aims is a very open question, 
More important than this is the atti- 
tude of the teacher. We all of us, | 
suppose, have a little bit of the mis. 
sionary about us, although we would be 
the last io admit it. This being largely 
true, it is the teachers who make a sys. 


tem successful, and consequently they 


are more important than the system, 


Terence Guy, Engl 


Teaching Grade 5, 
Caleb Greenwood School, 


Sacramento, California ~ 


This year started with a day devoted 
to lectures on Human Relations, spon- 
sored by the Parma School System. 
Representatives of the P.T.A. were 
present, bridging the gulf between 
school and home. The P.T.A. seems 
stronger in this country than in ours, 

Returning to the classroom, the chil- 
dren had the same tales to relate as 
ours. It did not take very long to get 
attuned to the routine once again, 

Incidentally, one thing I have noticed 
is that the printed workbooks are used 
more frequenty here than in our school 
systems at home. Also, it rather sur 
prised me that the children here paid 
for their workbooks and some craft 
equipment. The reading books are at- 
tractive and informative, particularly 
the science and social study readers, 


Gwyneth Lewis, Wales 


Teaching Grade 3, 
Ridge-Brook School, 
Parma, Ohio 


One big difference in the schools of my 
acquaintance in the United States and 
those in which I have taught in Canada 
is the length and nature of the noon 
hour. My school in Nova Scotia has an 
hour and a half for lunch. This gives 
the teachers a real break and an oppor 
tunity to relax or prepare work for the 
afternoon. The children go home for 
lunch. School opens at 9 a.m. and 
doesn’t close until 3:30 p.m. and teach- 
ers must remain until 4 p.m. 

Here in the U.S., the teachers have 


scarcely a moment from 9 a.m. until 37 


p-m..to be away from the children, even 


eating with them in the cafeteria and_ 


being responsible to a certain degree 
for their table manners. This may have 
an advantage in that the teacher may 
mingle with the children rather infor 
mally and become better acquainted 
with them. Also it gives the teacher 4 
shorter day, even though a more strem 
uous one. It depends, of course, to 4 
great extent on the teacher’s own accept 
ance of the situation. However, I still 
think it is quite hard on the teacher. 


Sadie E. B. Smeltzer, Nova Scotia 


Teaching Grade 4, 
Thomas Jefferson School, 
Falls Church, Virginia 
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Ready for classroom use! 





The Sheldon Basic Reading Series (Grs. 1-6) 


Mary C.: Austin 


by William D. Sheldon, Queenie B. Mills, Mary C. Austin 





' Robert A. McCracken, and nine contributing authors 
Wn. D. Sheldon 


The fresh, new Sheldon Basic Reading Series— each Activity Book and each Teachers’ Edition 
the series that talks with children at their indi- —and all tests are individual tests based upon 
vidual experience level — presents reading ex- the abilities developed through the readers, 
periences in ways that capture children’s inter- manuals, and Activity Books. 

est, and hold it! You will find in this series all 





Robt. A. McCracken 





the skills that are effective in helping children PUPILS LEARN TO UNDERSTAND THEMSELVES 
learn to read independently and with meaning, Each pupil’s personality is nurtured in many 
Queenie B. Mills ways through the Sheldon Basic Reading Series. 


READINESS KEYNOTES THE SERIES The personal needs of children are met through 

The Sheldon Basic Reading Series features two gaining personal satisfaction by developing in- 
types of readiness: the initial readiness pro- dependence in reading...and through achiev- 
gram prepares children to begin learning to ing insight concerning themselves and under- 
read and the sustained developmental readi- standing the behavior of others. 
ness program motivates and prepares children 
for each new reading experience. MANY OTHER FEATURES 
For example, activities are suggested by many 

SHELDON DIAGNOSTIC TESTING PROGRAM of the primary stories in the Sheldon Series— 
Created especially for the Sheldon Series by and complete how-to-do-it instructions for car- 
Dr. Sheldon, built-in Diagnostic Tests are at ying out the story activities are in the Teach- 
the fingertips of all teachers who use the Shel- ers’ Editions... Poems and plays, and oral read- 
don Basic Reading Series. All tests in this easy- ing and choral reading put fun and learning 
to-carry-out program are an integral part of into pupils’ minds. 


Books for grades seven and eight will be available in January 1958. 


published by Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 


Allyn and Bacon Offices: 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass. (Executive and Editorial Offices); Engle- 


wood Cliffs, N. J.; 310 West Polk St., Chicago 7, Ill.; 181 Peachtree St., Atlanta 3, Ga.; 501 Elm St., 
Dallas 2, Texas; 560 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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Caddie and the Indians 


Characters 





Mr Collins, the miller 
Robert Tret the hired man 
Tom Weedlaw ned | 





Warren Woodlewn. aged @ 
Caddie Woodlawn, oped 1/ 
Magaw Baw d ii 


Stlas Bann 





Garden Spiders 


There are many, many spiders 

This black and vellow one is 
a garden spider 

Look at her eight feet 


Yes. there are eight of them 

















Sample pages " " ser eee a Bt All spiders have eight feet 
f ) ’ gwners, Witvor » That is one way t» know 
" they are spiders 
pay te ohne Sper a a 
Series illustrate the variety ne Sat ns ent cord be =. om 
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Textbooks Should Serve 





STANLEY A. APPLEGATE 


Curriculum Coordinator, 
Public Schools, 
Manhasset, New York 


4 New curriculum in most American public 
schools is probably influenced more by 
kinds of textbooks and the ways they are 
used than by any other single factor. 
1. The design of the books influences the cur- 
riculum. A textbook is what it is because of 
the author’s concept of the objectives of edu- 
cation and the process of teaching and learn- 
ing, and the publisher’s concept of what will 
sell. If, for example, the grade level is desig- 
nated by a great big number on the cover (for 
the convenience of shipping, receiving, and 
school distribution) the teacher is unlikely to 
use the book on another level. If in the illus- 
trations all the children are white, living in 
large white houses with lots of green lawn 
and picket fences, and all the daddies go to 
work in business suits, the teacher has lit- 
tle hope for identification with the book by 
children for whom none of these pictures rep- 
resents reality. If not one textbook but a se- 
ries is produced, the scope and sequence of 
learning may be determined by the publisher 
rather than the teacher who uses it. 
2. Criteria for evaluation and the method of 
selection of textbooks influence the curricu- 
lum. Whoever picks the materials determines 
the program. If the social studies textbooks 
are selected by persons who believe that the 
primary objective is to pass on to the students 
a body of logically organized facts about his- 
tory, the materials they choose will reflect 
that belief and the others who will use them 
will be affected by it. If those who select 
reading materials believe that all children 
should go through the same sequence of read- 
ing experiences, a series of textbooks will be 
ordered for kindergarten through sixth grade. 
This decision not only limits the reading pro- 
gram but makes changing it difficult and ex- 
pensive. If those who select materials believe 
that a single textbook with supplementary 
material is adequate for any class in any sub- 
ject, the teacher has little opportunity to 


adapt her program to the needs, interests, and 
abilities of children. 

3. Arrangements for procurement and distri- 
bution influence the curriculum. If, for ex- 
ample, all materials for the next school year 
must be requisitioned during the early spring 
of each year, the teacher has no way to de- 
velop the program out of the emerging needs 
of the children. New teachers are faced with 
no books at all or the selections of the pre- 
vious teachers. If requisitions must be made 
from standard lists of “approved” textbooks 
compiled by building principals and assem- 
bled for bid, there can be a delay of as much 
as two years from publication date to receipt 
by the classroom teacher. If distribution of 
textbooks is made difficult through lack of 
proper storage facilities, red-tape check*out 
systems, need for supervisory approval, or 
lack of coordination among users, the teacher 
is not likely to request a wide variety of 
books even when a need for them in her 
classroom is apparent. 

4. Methods of using instructional materials 
in the classrooms influence the curriculum. 
When a textbook is organized on the assump- 
tion that learning is “assign, study, recite” 
and the teacher uses the book as it was de- 
signed, there is little likelihood that the chil- 
dren will relate the material to their own 
needs and experiences. If the textbook is 
used as a series of “prepackaged learning ex- 
periences” with self-contained motivating ac- 
tivities, and “goal”-directed experiences and 
evaluations, the teacher has no opportunity 
to make use of her own knowledge of the 
learning process as it applies to the needs of 
her group. 


ESIGN, selection, procurement, and use-— 

these factors can influence the curricu- 
lum in a positive way. Many textbook pub- 
lishers are developing materials designed for 
the greatest possible flexibility of use. There 
have been some recent good attempts to pro- 
duce materials to appeal to a wide range of 
reading abilities. The process of evaluation 
and selection in many schools includes more 
of the people who are affected by the deci- 
sions. Arrangements for procurement and 
distribution are constantly being revised as 
the pressure of teachers’ needs calls for new 
procedures. Moreover, improved methods of 
use in many classrooms have overcome the 
restricting influence of design, selection, and 
distribution. 

There is no one good design, no basic set 
of criteria or best method of selection. The 
best arrangements and procedures vary from 
school to school and the most creative meth- 
ods of use vary from teacher to teacher from 
day to day. 

The accepted concept of the nature of the 
curriculum has important implications for 
the selection, distribution, and use of text- 
books. Practices relating to instructional ma- 
terials often have roots in concepts of the 
curriculum no longer generally accepted. If 


Your Curriculum Aims 


the curriculum is conceived to be “the subject 
matter to be learned,” selection is made in 
terms of the content. Procurement and dis- 
tribution are managed by schedule and mas- 
ter blue print. The method of use is “assign, 
study, recite.” The textbook is the “back- 
bone” of the program. 

If the curriculum is conceived to include 
“all of the experiences the child has under 
the guidance of the school,” the textbook 
plays a different role. It isn’t a backbone of 
supporting structure; it’s a possible source of 
experience. Selection is made in terms of the 
needs, abilities, and interests of a group. Pro- 
curement and distribution are arranged to 
serve a flexible program rather than budget 
and control procedures. 

The accepted concept of child growth and 
development has implications for the instruc- 
tional materials program. If it is conceived 
to progress at a uniform rate and the process 
of learning is thought to occur through the 
exercise of separate mental faculties, the ma- 
terials will have little to do with children’s 
needs and experiences. Individual differences, 
stages in development and readiness, will not 
be recognized. Selection can be uniform for 
all classes at the same grade level. Distribu- 
tion can be organized early and never varied. 
The method of use is to force the childrea to 
apply themselves diligently to their recita- 
tions. 

If, on the other hand, child growth and de- 
velopment is conceived to progress at differ- 
ent rates for different children, and to be in- 
fluenced by heredity, health, nutrition, and 
daily experiences, materials will be developed 
and selected for individual needs. They will 
differ more at the upper levels as experience 
and growth make the children more different. 
A very wide variety of materials will be used. 
Probably no one textbook will be adopted. 
Procurement and distribution will be con- 
tinuous as the program emerges. (This can 
cost less than a program of adoption of an 
entire series. ) 

Methods of use will be based on a different 
concept of learning. The teacher will help 
students perceive their own needs and set 
goals which they can achieve; offer them re- 
sources, materials, and experiences to achieve 
their goals; help them evaluate their success 
in order to perceive new needs and set new 
goals. Textbooks will be used creatively at 
the steps where they apply. 

The teacher’s beliefs about the nature of 
the curriculum, the growth and development 
of children, and the process of learning and 
teaching must dictate decisions made about 
the instructional materials program. Impli- 
cations should also be sought in the basic as- 
sumptions about the objectives of education, 
the function of the public school in society. 
and the role of the community in planning 
the program of the school. Applying these 
guides, the teacher can keep the “tail from 
wagging the dog.” With them materials can 
be made to serve the curriculum. 
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Edited by Dr. Emm 


holding out 
of Portugee 


orrective reading series 


PORTUGEE PHILLIPS 
and the Fighting Sioux 


ett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa; 


An action-packed story of the little Western fort 


against Red Cloud’s fighting Sioux and 
Phillips whose dramatic ride for help 


still stands unparalleled in American history. Tested 
by reading formulae, the story rates reading level A. 


The AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES, classroom 





tested in hundreds of schools, means reading prog- 
ress with pleasure for your pupils and you. 

To aid you in your corrective reading program 
use the HANDBOOK ON CORRECTIVE READING by 
Dr. Betts and the TEACHER’s GuIDE for each title. 


FREE large full-color map of historic U.S. Trails— 
ideal for classroom display. Write for yours today. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 161 EAST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 11, DEPT. 10 














Noble’s 
HANDWRITING FOR 
EVERYDAY USE 


During the past year, more 
school systems have adopted 
Noble’s Handwriting Series than 
any other. 


BOOK 1 (Large size wkbk) $ .50 
BOOK 2 (Large size wkbk) .50 


BOOK 3 (Standard size) .26 
BOOK 4 (Standard size) .26 
BOOK 5 (Standard size) .26 
BOOK 6 (Standard size) .26 
BOOK 7 (Standard size) .26 
BOOK 8 (Standard size) .26 
Teachers Manual .50 
Alphabet Wall Charts 2.00 


This modern series is based on 
the most recent state and city 
courses of study from all parts of 
the United States. 


Samples sent to Principals 
upon request to Dept. 4 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 


Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place 
New York 3, N.Y. 








Instructor 
Sg OUTLINE : 
MAPS : 














OUTLINE MAPS FOR 
YOUR DEVELOPMENTAL 
MAP STUDY. A new book 
of direct process outline 
maps. Contains 24 maps of 
North and South America 
with complete breakdown 
of continents. Each map 
features orientation 
direction arrows and a 
scale of miles. Suggestions 
for classroom use included. 


Book $2.75. Order from: 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N.Y. 
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New Textbooks 


Selected and Reviewed by Ruth M. Northway 


TOGETHER WE SING SERIES 

MUSIC ACROSS OUR COUNTRY, Grade 4 

VOICES OF AMERICA, Grade 5 

VOICES OF THE WORLD, Grade 6 
By Irving Wolfe, Beatrice Krone and Margaret Fullerton 
These books are attractive additions to this excellent series. 


The songs are chosen to supplement the content of citizen- 


ship education courses, and they vary from simple to more 


difficult. 


Beautiful illustrations in color lend meaning to 


the songs, and recordings from each book are available. 
There are piano accompaniments and chords and parts for 
classroom instruments. A teacher’s guide gives specific 
teaching suggestions. In each book there is more than 
enough material for a year’s enjoyment of truly musical 
experiences. 


Follett Pub Co.; $2.40 to $2.64 


SCIENCE AND CONSERVATION SERIES 
LET’S KNOW NOW, Grade 5 





LET’S DISCOVER MORE, Grade 6 
By Samuel A. Thorn and Carl D. Duncan 
The child’s natural science interest is utilized as a 
basis for this program. There is a nice balance be- 
tween the natural and physical science topics, which 
are organized into units, simply written and profusely 
illustrated in color. 


A special feature includes itali- 


cizing, pronouncing, and defining new science words 
at the time they are introduced in the context. A 


teacher's manual provides a practical program of 


teaching aids. 


LAIDLAW HISTORY SERIES 
OUR BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD 
WORLD 

By Harold H. Eibling, Fred M. King. 

and James Harlow 

This 1957 publication presents in sim- 

ple narrative style the story of early 

Egyptian civilizations, early Greece, 

life among the Romans, Europe in the 

Middle Ages, early England, the growth 

of towns, and, finally, the great awaken- 

ing known as the Renaissance. A “fact 
quiz” as well as suggestions of interest- 
ing activities concludes each chapter. 

Color illustrations, an excellent glos- 

sary, and maps which lend meaning to 

the context make this an _ effective 
learning tool. Laidlaw Bros.; $3.20 





NUMBERS AT WORK SERIES 
By David Patton and William Young 


Beckley-Cardy Co.; $2.40 


BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES 
PROGRAM 

AT HOME, Book 1 

AT SCHOOL, Book 2 
By Paul R. Hanna and 
Genevieve Anderson Hoyt 
Many social studies programs begin 
with units on the family and the 
school. Social studies books on these 
topics, which are easy enough to be 
read by first readers, are welcome to 
teachers. The colorful illustration 
will also have interest appeal. At 
Home describes the family and how it 
works together for a happy home life. 
At School acquaints children with how 
teachers, principal, nurse, doctor, cus 
todians, and special teachers help to 
make a good school. The teacher's 
edition contains a section devoted to 
characteristics of children at this age 
level, suggestions for creating a happy 
school environment in the classroom 
and for showing children how to work 
in committees, procedures for various 
school activities, and “checking up” 
activities designed to help teachers 
know whether understandings are at- 


tained. Scott, Foresman; $1.36, $2.12 


The authors have planned this series to teach the fundamental processes simply 


and soundly through “built-in” motivation, chances for pupil participation, and 


a wealth of scientifically built drill practice. 


The idea of application to life situa- 


tions is constantly in evidence, and unusual coordination with other basic sub- 


jects is maintained. The unit plan of organization with periodic tests, cumulative 


reviews, self-rating devices, remedial exercises, and final check-ups should con- 


tribute to mastery of mathematical 


processes. The “Let's Practice” 


section 


which follows each unit provides additional drill on all material presented in 


the unit. The format features color illustrations and effectively arranged page 
Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc.; $2.40 each 


organization. 
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By Miriam Cox 


source material. 


I PLAY, Primer 
I HAVE FRIENDS, Grade 2 


at each grade level. A study of 
the texts reveals the care taken 
in the selection of content, 
which develops concepts under- 
standable to small children in 
the areas of home, family, and 
immediate coramunity. Large 
color illustrations will appeal 
to children and the simple vo- 
cabulary will enable them to 
read independently. A teacher’s 
manual has suggestions for 
teaching all these concepts. 
L. W. Singer Co.; $1.60 to $2.28 


THE NEW BASIC READERS 
PARADES, Grade 7 

by Gray, Monroe, Artley, and 
Arbuthnot 


for guided reading experiences, the 
elections in The New Basic Readers 
mt organized into broad areas that 
vill be of interest to early adolescents. 
Perades has four units: “Everyday Ex- 
tiences” designed to help seventh- 
bnders understand themselves, “His- 
ical Fiction” planned to help them 
wie many facets of America’s 
mt, “Modern Wonders” which capi- 
lulizes on the great fascination that 
mdern machines and scientific dis- 
weries hold for today’s youth, and 
ilodern Flights” which provides an 
tape from the problems of everyday 
lile into the world of laughter and 
imagination. The Guidebook is a res- 
voir of procedures and the Think 
id Do Book contains much content, 
wth factual and narrative. For chil- 
ttn whose reading ability is at low 
iddle-grade levels, Basic Reading 
ills, 2 companion workbook, is rec- 


"mended for some fundamental 


Mading skills. Scott, Foresman; $2.12 





touch,” and “proud as a peacock.” 


I LIVE WITH OTHERS, Grade 1 





or Your Classroom 


THE MAGIC AND THE SWORD 


Greek myths are retold as stories—interesting, enjoyable, and well illus- 
trated. The first of the three parts of the book tells why there were myths 
in the first place; the second part tells stories which show that in those 
days man and his deities lived on very familiar terms; the third part re- 
cites the great names and deeds of the Trojan War, and tells about Odysseus’ 
long voyage home. An interesting feature is the note at the end of each 
chapter indicating the basis in story for the use of words now current in 
our speech and literature such as “Amazonian,” “regular Adonis,” “the Midas 
A list of Greek gods and goddesses, with 
pronunciations and Latin names, in the appendix, makes easy reference 


Row, Peterson & Company; $2.88 


SINGER SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


By C. W. Hunnicutt and Jean D. Grambs 

This series, just off the press in January, was planned to develop seven major 
social concepts according to age level and interests of the primary grades. 
These are listed in the appendix along with specific understandings suitable 


SCHOOL BUS 


THE BIG CITIES SERIES 

THE BIG CITY BOOK OF 

CONSERVATION 
By Catherine Urell, Anne Jennings, 
and Florence R. Weinberg 
This is one of a series of books to read 
in connection with social studies units. 
it will create an awareness of natural re- 
sources and appropriate methods of con- 
serving them. Activities suggested fur- 
nish many opportunities for desirable 
integration of learning from other curric- 
ulum areas. Pictures lend themselves to 
detailed study. Topics for research and 
discussion are indicated, addresses of 
available sources for information on con- 
servation are listed, and a word list of 
terms pertinent to conservation has beer 
carefully selected. Follett Pub. Co.; $3.00 


NEW YORK—PAST AND 
PRESENT 

By O. Baldwin and B. E. Strumpf 
This book was written in story form 
for New York City schools but has a 
wealth of information for all New 
York State schools. The principal 
theme is “Living and Working To- 
gether in Communities.” There are 
units that present life in distant com- 
munities, the Far North, the South 
Pacific, and in primitive Indian com- 
munities. The short-answer tests will 
serve as a means of evaluating the 
learnings, and suggested activities pro- 
vide ideas for stimulating pupii in- 
terest. This material is a splendid 
contribution to reference material on 
New York State at fifth- and seventh- 
grade levels. Noble and Noble; $1.50 


See page 28 for addresses of publishers. 











UNTIL YOU SEE 


WINSTON’S NEW $150,000 TEACHERS’ EDITION 





to accompany America's 


most outstanding series of elementary Arithmetics, 


YOU HAVEN'T SEEN ANYTHING 





that gives the teacher as much help and as much guid- 
ance, and makes Arithmetic as easy to teach and as 
happy a teaching experience as this unique teachers’ 
edition. 


It has the following features: 


@ It duplicates every page in the pupil’s bool: in full size 
and in full color. 

@ Every answer to every problem, question, and exercise 
is written directly beneath or beside each problem, 
exercise, or question. 

@ Suggestions and guidance for teaching each lesson and 
each pupil’s page are written beside each page in a sepa- 
rate column added to the page. 

@ Enrichment for gifted learners is a vital part of the 
suggestions for teachers. 


WITH WINSTON'S NEW TEACHERS' EDITION you 
have all bound within one cover, the teacher's desk 
copy, the answer book, and the manual. 





NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


The New Understanding Science Series, Grades 1-6 
@ child-centered, 

@ rich in experiments and activities, 

@ resplendent in number and quality of illustrations, 

@ with multi-colored printed covers. 





TEACH HEALTH THE WINSTON WAY 


With the Winston Health Series which recognizes and 
emphasizes the value of health education as it deals 
with— 


@ human comfort, 
@ human happiness, 
@ human effectiveness. 





FOR PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 
Winston gives you— 
@ Making Arithmetic Meaningful (Grades 1-6) 
@ Developing Mathematical Understandings (Grades 1-8) 
@ Helping Children Understand Science (Grades 1-8) 
@ Puppets Go To School 





For additional information concerning Winston publi- 


cations, contact the office nearest you. 


The John C. Winston Company 


Phila. 7 @ Chicago 30 e Dailas1 ©. Pasadena 2 
Blanche Bldg., Marianna, Fla. e@ Box 265, Marlboro, Mass. 
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Trese ew Parmer Metnop Materiats 


Will Produce Legible Handwriting 


MY FIRST WRITING BOOK (Workbook) 


Entirely new optional consumable workbook for manuscript writ- 
ing for first graders, designed to accompany the teacher’s manual 
described below. Copyright 1956 35¢ each 





FET RMT te 0 
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MY SECOND WRITING BOOK (Workbook) 


Brand new consumable workbook for second graders to accom- 
pany teacher’s manual described below. Copyright 1957 44e each 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING THE EASY WAY 
(Teacher's Manual) 





New improved 1956 revision. Gives the beginner the advantage 
of starting out with the correct procedure and makes manuscript 
writing a pleasure for both pupil and teacher. $1.35 each 


FREE With individual orders of 


20 or more workbooks described above 


PALMER METHOD 
FOUNTAIN PEN 






CURSIVE WRITING THE EASY WAY (Writing Textbooks) 


Series of non-consumable books with grade level appeal. Book 
3A is designed to cover transition from manvscript to cursive in 
any grade. (Copyrighted 1952) Order for each grade 1 through 8 

25¢ each (20c in quantities of 30 or more) 


$ I .50 €ach 


postpaid 


ALPHABET CHALKBOARD CARDS 


Set of 15 cards (18% x 17 inches each) con- Bbnwr 
tains all the capitals, small letters, and 


75¢ each in 


gross orders 


numerals. Excellent as permanent blackboard 
border. Colors: white on black or green. 
$1.15 each 
In Manuscript or Cursive 
(95c in orders of 5 or more sets) 


The A. N. PALMER CO. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY, 902 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Send me ........ Workbooks (Gr. 1) My First Writing Book @ 35c ea. 


Attractive pens in assorted 
colors with medium, fine or 
extra fine points. Replaceable 
points. Good pen for good 
writers. 


902 South Wabash, Chicago, III. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





§ enclose $.....c00 
BP ecocasds Workbooks (Gr. 2) My Second Writing Book @ 44c ea. S MEE Bocccccce 
(FREE Teacher's Manual ‘“‘Manuscript Writing Made Easy’ with order of 20 or more Workbooks above) 
OF caradces eacher’s Manuals ‘Manuscript Writing Made Easy’ @ $1.35 ea. enclose $ oes 
errr Cursive Writing The Easy Way. State grade ...... @ 25c ea. | enclose $........ 
(20¢ in quantities of 30 or more) 
Send me ........ Alphabet Chalkboard Cards $1.15 ea. (5 or more sets 95c ea.) 1 enclose $........ 
Manuscript C) Cursive 

Send me ........ almer Method Fountain Pens @ $1.50 ea. (75c in gross lots) 1 enclose $........ 

ST SURRARSERGEES 66d nab 0SSSE 4560000000004 60100008 corcceccccccoeccoeeeeeeseseesesscoceeooes 
Address 








Should you always cover me? 


My publishers try hard to give me an attractive 
cover, especially when I’m for little people. I know 
it’s necessary to give me one of those dull brown 
paper covers if I go home with the children, but 
how about letting me be dressed up in your class- 
room? 





Do you really use my illustrations? 


We books are pretty proud of 
our drawings and_ photographs. 
They are a real part of the book 
and a lot of learning can take 
place through them. Our goal is 
to have girls and boys learn to 
coordinate text and picture as 
they read. 


I’m an authority 
but not necessarily 
the last word 





Hard as the authors 
try to make me accurate, 
this is a changing world 
and on a small point I 
may get out of date ina 
hurry. Sometimes, too, 
authorities don’t agree 
on something that hap- 
pened long ago. 


If I don't help children 
to think, I’ve failed 


If you use me just for reading and 
recall, I will certainly be a dud. 
Give me a chance to spark some real 
thinking—and that goes for the little 
ones as well as the children in the 
higher grades. 








BETTER TEACHING 
THROUGH BETTER TEXTBOOKS 


UNDERSTANDING 
ARITHMETIC = Grades 1-8 


McSWAIN-ULRICH-COOKE — 1956 Copyright 
e Step-by-step teaching plan 
e Easy to read and understand 


e A visualized approach to help pupils 
“see” the processes 


e Abundant practice and problems 
PUPILS’ TEXTS — TEACHERS’ EDITIONS 


PRACTICE BOOKS — ANSWER BOOKS 
INDEPENDENT TESTS 





OTHER OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS 


The GOOD ENGLISH Series 
Grades 2-8 


1956 Copyright 
SHANE-FERRIS-KEENER 





The ROAD TO HEALTH 
Grades 1-High School 
1957 Copyright 
JONES-MORGAN-MALONEY-LANDIS-SHAW 








River Forest, iil. 


| LAIDLAW BROTHERS on 


Palo Alte, Calif. 
Dallas, Texas Atlanta, Ga. 











Dont Work Harder - Work Smarter 


By using the Bond Plan 
you make only 


one preparation for the eniire class 


the DEVELOPMENTAL READING SERIES 
by BOND — DORSEY — CUDDY — WISE 


The only series with a special simplified edition (the Classmate 
Edition) for the “slow” readers. The stories are the same as 
those in the Regular Edition, the pictures are the same, and 
the purposes are the same. But the stories are written at the 
reading level of a lower grade. 


Now There Is Proof 


After periodic testing of thousands of pupils using both the 
Regular and Classmate editions for at least one year, the 
results prove that the Bond Plan is uniformly successful. The 
progress of the pupils was exceptional—that of the “slow” 
readers was amazing. As much as six months’ progress in one 
month was reported. 


the DEVELOPMENTAL READING SERIES 
is published by 


LYONS and CARNAHAN 


Chicago 16, Ili. Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 
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What a 


Consultant Hopes to 
Accomplish 








opAY,” says the principal, “we 

are going to have an educa- 
tional consultant visit us.” The 
busy teacher’s first reaction is 
“What—another meeting?” But 
on second thought she recalls a 
number of recurring problems in 
her crowded classroom for which 
she is seeking answers. She thinks 
of Johnny, who seems to be work- 
ing far below his capacity; of 
Susie, who seems to be losing her 
former high enthusiasm for ad- 
venture in the world of words; of 
the handful of pupils who appear 
to be exceptionally able and who 
need a special challenge. Perhaps 
an outsider with varied school ex- 
perience can give her a new per- 
spective. 

What is an educational con- 
sultant? What does such a con- 
sultant hope to accomplish? How 
can a classroom teacher get the 
most benefit from the consult- 
ant’s visit? 

When an educational consultant 
is first employed by a textbook 
publisher, she is told that she will 
meet and talk with teachers in 
many classrooms in many differ- 
ent school systems in many differ- 
ent states; she will discuss cur- 
riulum and curriculum needs, 
not only with teachers, but also 
with supervisors, administrators, 
and state education departments; 
she will appear on county pro- 
grams, state programs, and as a 
workshop leader; she will attend 
conferences, hearing and meeting 
outstanding educators; she will 
study professional literature and 
hecome familiar with new ideas 
and trends. The consultant is at- 
tracted—and excited—by the va- 
riety of wonderful opportunities 
offered to her, and, through her. 
to the teachers with whom she 
works. 

These are the wonderful oppor- 
tunities that a consultant has. 
They build her background of ex- 


LAURA M. PHILLIPS 


Elementary Consultant, 
Silver Burdett Company 


perience and enable her to bring 
help to the teacher. They enable 
her to formulate a philosophy of 
education, to recognize teaching 
techniques that work, and to 
bring to any teaching situation the 
collective experience of others. 

One of the first things that a 
consultant hopes to do is to pick 
up and disseminate new, work- 
able, and practical teaching ideas. 
A teacher’s time today is so taken 
up not only with the challenge of 
teaching, but with the routine of 
collecting bank money, milk mon- 
ey, lunch money, and money for 
various drives; the routine of 
movies and assembly programs, 
of testing and reporting, of after- 
school meetings, that she has very 
little time to discover new ideas 
for teaching or for fimding out 
what other teachers are doing. 
Yet she may be very concerned 
with a special problem about 
which she would do something if 
she knew what to do or where to 
find out. The consultant who vis- 
its her school often brings fresh 
ideas and information to help the 
teacher solve such problems. 

The consultant often can give 
solutions to specific problems that 
have been successful elsewhere. 
Drawing upon her observation of 
a variety of school situations, she 
can suggest a new approach, a 
different method of presentation, 
a practical idea for motivation, or 
perhaps just point out the rela- 
tive importance of a particular 
area in terms of the whole cur- 
riculum. The suggestion, particu- 
larly if it is modified to fit the 
local situation, often gives the 
teacher both added insight and a 
practical approach to solving one 
of her problems. 

A consultant may also bring 
scholarship to the group discus- 
sion. To do an effective job of 
teaching in today’s world, teach- 
ers need a thorough knowledge of 
their subjects. Through meetings, 
a consultant helps to evolve a 
pattern of cooperative discovery 
whereby teachers realize where 
they need to enrich their back- 
grounds. 

These discussions have another 
value. They reassure each teach- 
er as she learns that teachers 
everywhere face the same prob- 
lems she (Continued on page 20) 








Text-workbooks, 
Grades 2-8 by May 
Lambader and 

William Kottmeyer 






e new spelling program 
ure excited about! 


You teach phonetic patterns and word-structural skills. You give 
children lasting spelling power and strengthen the reading pro- 
gram, too, with THE NEW GOALS IN SPELLING 


This new program is being widely praised. Here’s why: You get a brand new, 
complete teaching of phonetic skills—and the phonics program is maintained 
and enlarged through the grades. You teach word-analysis skills—words with 
common structural characteristics are grouped together and they are reviewed 
and strengthened at each level. These very same skills help reading. What more 
logical place to teach them than in the spelling program! 


You also get a sensible word list with a broad vocabulary base; use of endings, 
suffixes, prefixes, syllabication, synonyms, homonyms, antonyms; dictionary 


training and a three-way review system. 


“Although it is basically 
phonetic in concept, it 
combines word associa- 
tions with language 
generalizations in such a 
way as to be lively and 
meaningful to the child.” 
Miss Stella Eliashow 
New York, New York 


manta 





Read these comments from educotors: 


“LT am delighted with 
their new features; such 
as the review elements, 
the arrangement of peri- 
odical reviews, the visual 
aids, plus every peda- 
gogical step that aids in 
the successful teaching 
of spelling.” 

Herbert D. Bruening 
Chicago, Illinois 


DIAGNOSTIC SPELLING TEST 


Send for your copy of this progress gauge (that can also be 
used as a diagnostic aid) to help you check your youngsters’ 
basic phonetic and word-structure skills; grades 2 through 6. 


“The lessons have def- 
inite goals which can be 
reached by average chil- 
dren when directions are 
followed. The methods 
are very helpful. | appre- 
ciate the illustrations and 
vocabulary which are 

meeting grade level.” 
Sister M. Amata 
Dalhart, Texas 


“Appearance and 


are very attractive. 


Choice of word 


order of units are helpful 
to the pupil. Illustrations 


are attractive. 


children are enjoying 
their discussion and work 


in them.’ 
G. H. 
Faribault, Min 


THE NEW SPELLING GOALS FILMSTRIPS 
for the first grade: 
Seven full-color filmstrips that help you teach “sounds” 
and “symbols” to youngsters through ingenious pictures 
right out of their own world. You attune children to 
consonant and vowel sounds and help them recognize 
letter symbols. These auditory skills are of tremendous 


value to the reading program, speech program... the 
entire language arts program. 


Also, write for additional information on THE NEW GOALS IN SPELLING 
program and THE NEW SPELLING GOALS FILMSTRIPS! 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 Weshington Avenue * 


St. Lovis 3, Missouri 
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What a 


Consultant Hopes to 
Accomplish 


(Continued from page 19) 


herself has. For example, conscientious teachers throughout 
the country are concerned with meeting needs of the indi- 


helpful. 


vidual pupil. The consultant is in a position to reassure them 
that a great spread of abilities is normal, and to pass on to 
them devices that teachers in other school systems have found 


The consultant, then, acts as a liaison agent between groups 


of teachers in the diffusion of ideas. 


has a second function. 


But this role of liaison 


From discussions with teachers come 








new basic series 
from the BENEFIC PRESS 


‘with controlled grade to grade development 


LL ee 


sanenihitiaaciinaintiiieinaainianial 








SCIENCE and CONSERVATION SERIES 


by SAMUEL A. THORN, Science Dept., Wis. 
State Teacher's College 
CARL D. DUNCAN, Natural Science 
Dept., San Jose State Teacher's College 
JEANNE M. BROUILLETTE, Elementary 
Schools, Evanston, Ill. 


IRENE S. HARBECK, Practice Schcol, 
Wis. State Teacher’s College 


illustrated by MAIDI WIEBE, Chicago Mu- 
seum of Natural History; Fiore Mastri; 
Berthold Tiedman and others 


HEALTH ACTION SERIES 


by CHARLOTTE E. WILCOX, Prof., Dept. of 
Health and Hygiene, San Jose State 
Teacher's College 


JEANNE M. BROUILLETTE, Curriculum 
Coordinator, Elementary Schools, Evan- 
ston, Hil. 


EDITH McCALL, Reading Consultant, 
Public Schools, La Grange, Ill. 


WILLIAM BOLTON, M.D., Assoc. Dir., 
Bureau of Health Education, A.M.A. 


by RICHARD W. BURKHARDT, Ph.D., Dean, 
Ball State Teacher's College, Muncie, 
Ind. 


ANN G. McGUINNESS, Elementary Sup- 
ervisor, Endicott Public Schools, Endicott, 
N. Y. 


send for BP catalog for detailed description and prices 


Benefic Press 


1904 no. narragansett ave. 


Each series is competently written to pro- 
vide easy, fascinating material that captures 
the imagination and yet conveys accurate 
knowledge. Designed for continuity, they 
build systematically, both upon the preced- 
ing books within the series and upon the 









child’s increasing maturity. High interest 
presentation is maintained through brief 
attention-keeping stories that reveal facts 
interestingly, making pupils eager to learn. 

Controlled vocabulary and true-to-life 
illustrations assure ready comprehension. 








For pre-primer, primer and grades one through 
six. Simple experiments exploit the child’s 
natural interests. Book characters who learn by 
doing — encourage empathic response in the 
pupil. The practice of conservation is empha- 
sized and a balanced content in the physical 
and biological sciences is stressed. 


Teaching helps include: background and dis- 


cussion material; review, experiment, and . 


activity pages; glossary and bibliography. 


For all eight grades, a complete coverage of 
all six major health areas. This series has an 
excellent balance between mental health, phys- 
ical health, social relationships, and safety 
habits. It serves to expand healthy patterns of 
living in the pupils. Maximum learning is 
assured by the excellent unit organization, 
outstanding visual helps, and brief stories 
with controlled vocabularies. A full program 
of teaching aids is available. 


HOME ENVIRONMENT SERIES 


For pre-reading, pre-primer, primer and grades 
1, 2 and 3. This series provides a gradual 
growth of concepts relating to the child’s 
home, his school, his neighborhood, and his 
community. Additional features that encourage 
sound learning are: questions and activities, 
familiar stories, appealing illustrations, and 
selected lists of reference books. 


e chicago 39, ill. 
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good teaching practices and cur. 
riculum suggestions. Textbook 
publishers are deeply concerned 
with classroom needs and class. 
room practices. The problems— 
and solutions—that the consult. 
ant brings back often lead to the 
creation of better, more workable 
teaching tools. Thus the exchange 
of ideas between consultant and 
teacher often has a direct bearing 
on the kind of teaching materials 
the teacher will have in the fu- 
ture. 

Good school systems, although 
they differ widely in many re- 
spects, all have one feature in 
common: administrative officers 
and faculty have given earnest 
thought to the basic aims of edu- 
cation, and have decided—and 
stated—what they want to accom- 
plish. Their classroom teachers 
think about each particular 
child; bright, troublesome, shy, 
privileged or underprivileged, 
and they realize that their school 
program exists only to serve this 
child. Such a school program in- 
spires an over-all spirit and en- 
thusiasm for teaching that infects 
even the visiting consultant. She, 
in turn, can often help to trans- 
mit this enthusiasm to other 
groups of teachers by helping 
them to clarify their own specific 
objectives and procedures, 

Enthusiasm for teaching was 
never more important than it is 
today; but it comes from a sense 
of achievement—of getting some- 
where—and is all too easily lost 
unless the teacher can see her own 
work in relation to the basic aims 
of the over-all school program. 
The consultant can help the 
teacher to keep this bigger job 
in its true perspective. 

The consultant can help teach- 
ers retain their enthusiasm by 
treating “problems” as “opportu- 
nities.” For example, no matter 
how well borrowing in subtrac- 
tion is taught in the third grade, 
many children will forget the 
skill through summer. They al- 
ways have and they always will. 
If the fourth-grade teacher real- 
izes that forgetting is part of a 
child’s learning pattern and calm- 
ly reteaches, it becomes not a 
problem but an opportunity—a 
second chance for children to 
learn again so that they may have 
the added security of understand- 
ing before they go on. 

From one group the consultant 
gains understanding and inspira- 
tion which she carries to other 
groups and other communities. 
The consultant tries to be a car- 
rier of good will linking teaching 
groups into a great common pur- 
pose. The consultant tries to help 
the teacher in molding the cur- 
riculum, to bring to the teacher 
the newer trends and practices 
and understandings, and to help 
the teacher in her daily routine. 

It is the challenge of the con- 
sultant to help the teacher to a 
new understanding of methods 
and procedures and to a new in- 
sight into the tools with which 
teachers work. It is the ideal of 
the consultant to help teachers 
and children everywhere, 
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Headlines from 


the Publishers 


about New Books ............... 


New Readers Published by Allyn and Bacon 


The new “Sheldon Basic Read- 
ing Series” presents a modern 
approach to the teaching of read- 
ing. Conceived and published as 
an integrated whole, the series 
covers the first through sixth 
grades. It will be extended to 
grades seven and eight by 1958. 
Keynoting the Sheldon Series is 
a highly developed readiness pro- 
gram. The authors have not as- 
sumed that the child possesses the 
background of knowledge and ex- 
perience for learning. Instead, 
they aid the teacher in preparing 
each child for the step ahead. 

Teacher's manuals, activity 
books, and diagnostic tests are 
provided. 


William D. Sheldon, director- 
coordinator of the series and au- 
thor of the books for grades four, 
five, and six, is Associate Pro- 
fessor, Director of Reading Labo- 
ratory, and Chairman of the Col- 
lege Reading Program at Syracuse 
University. 

Other major authors include: 
Queenie B. Mills, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Child Development Pro- 
gram at the University of Illinois; 
Mary C. Austin, full-time lecturer 
on education at Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Education; and 
Robert A. McCracken, Assistant 
Professor and Director of the 
Reading Clinic at Ball State 
Teachers College. 


American Book Co. Introduces... . 


“Golden Rule Series” (The 
Modern McGuffey Readers) by 
Leavell, Friebele, and Cushman. 
The phenomenal success of this 
series in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades has led to the exten- 
sion of the series into the first 
three grades, so that there is now 
available a six-year program de- 
voted to the development of mor- 
al, spiritual, and human-relations 
values. The “Golden Rule Se- 
ries” combines the best of the 
old—-significant stories in the tra- 
dition of the “McGuffey Readers” 
—with the best of the new—up- 
to-the-minute approach and tech- 
niques. 


Benefic Press 


As modern as today’s guided 
missile, a new series, “Arithme- 
tice,” by Upton and Fuller, for 
grades three to eight, gives a thor- 
ough, up-to-date presentation of 
the fundamental number facts. 
Based on the precept that chil- 
dren learn best when they associ- 
ate a new fact with one already 
learned, these arithmetics stress 
number relationships. Step-by- 
step explanations, systematic re- 
view, practice exercises, and an 
explanation of the additive meth- 
od of subtraction are some of the 
reasons why this arithmetic serics 
is thorough, easy to understand, 
and modern. 


Offers Three New Basic Series 


Each series is competently writ- 
ten to provide easy, fascinating 
material that captures the imag- 
ination and yet conveys accurate 
knowledge. Designed for conti- 
nuity, they build systematically, 
both upon the preceding books 
within the series and upon the 
child’s increasing maturity. Con- 
trolled vocabulary and true-to-life 
illustrations assure ready compre- 
hension. 

“Science and Conservation 
Series”—preprimer and _ books 


for grades one-six. Simple ex- 
periments exploit the child’s nat- 
ural interests. Book characters 
who learn by doing encourage 
emphatic response in the pupil. 
The practice of conservation is 
emphasized, and a balanced con- 
tent in the physical and biological 
sciences is stressed, 

“Health Action Series”—for 
all eight grades, a complete cov- 
erage of all six major health 
areas. This series has an excel- 
lent balance between mental 


health, physical health, social re- 
lationships, and safety habits. It 
serves to expand healthy patterns 
of living in the pupils. Maximum 
learning is assured by the excel- 
lent unit organization, outstand- 
ing visual helps, and brief stories 
with controlled vocabularies. A 
full program of teaching aids: is 
available. 

“Home Environment Series” 


—pre-reading book, preprimer, 
primer, and books for grades 1, 2, 
and 3. This series provides a grad- 
ual growth of concepts relating to 
the child’s home, his school, his 
neighborhood, and his commu- 
nity. Additional features that 
encourage sound learning are: 
questions and activities, familiar 
stories, appealing illustrations, 
and lists of reference books. 


Chas. A. Bennett Company 
4 New Art Books for Classroom Teachers 


Children’s Art Education. 
Class-by-class development of art 
instruction ideas. Many children’s 
illustrations. 

Early Adolescent Art Educa- 
tion. Teaching plans, illustrated 
by children’s work, for the junior 
high school age. 


Paper Figures. Planning and 
making three-dimensional animal 
and human figures, based on ac- 
tual child ate 1g 

Paper Sculpture and Con- 
struction. A popular treatment 
of paper, presented at the child 
level for the first time. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 
“Childhood of Famous Americans” 


The first eighty volumes in this 
nationally recognized series were 
available in the special School 
Edition as of September 1, 1955. 
Ten further volumes were pub- 
lished as of September 1, 1956: 
Matthew Calbraith Perry, Ernie 
Pyle, Jim Bridger, Jim Thorpe, 
Mary Todd Lincoln, Nathanael 
Greene, Rachel Jackson, Samuel 
Morse, Tecumseh, and William 
Henry Harrison. 

This edition offers a superior 
mechanical make-up for school 


usage. The School Edition and 
the regular Trade Juvenile Edi- 
tion are identical in content. 
The childhood volumes are ren- 
dering varied and marked serv- 
ices. They are on official textbook 
lists under such classifications as: 
“Literature, Grades 3-6,” “Read- 
ing-Auxiliary, Grades 4-6,” “Re- 
medial Reading for Elementary 
and High Schools,” “High Inter- 
est Appeal and Low Vocabulary 
Level Books, Grades 3-8,” “Social 
Studies, Grades 4-6,” and others. 


Follett Augments “Together We Sing,” 
“New Unified Social Studies” 


With Voices of America, last 
off the press, Follett Publishing 


Company’s all-new series of song- © 


texts, “Together We Sing,” is 
complete through the sixth grade. 
This series is by Irving Wolfe, 
Beatrice Krone, and Margaret 
Fullerton, edited by Max Krone. 
These books use music chosen pri- 
marily for its musical value, and 
secondarily for its social-studies 
correlation or other educational 


value. The series is organized by 
levels, to allow for the wide range 
of difference in children. Books 
in the series: Music Round the 
Clock, Music Round the Town, 
Music Through the Year, Music 
Across Our Country, Voices of 
America, Voices of the World. 
Each volume contains teacher's 
notes, accompaniments, enrich- 
ment materials. This series is 
unique in its use of color for in- 
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First choice in 
schools nation-wide .. . 


Growth in Arithmetic 
Revised Edition 


by John R. Clark and others 


Textbooks for grades 3-8; complete Teacher’s Edition; 
correlated workbooks, test booklets, and other practical 
teaching aids. 


STRONG NEW PRIMARY PROGRAM 


One by One and Two by Two 


by John R. Clark, Charlotte W. Junge, 
and Caroline Hatton Clark 


Systematically planned number program for first and 
second grades—delightful in content and format—com- 
plete, effective Teacher’s Editions. Ready Spring 1957. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 




















Do Your Pupils W/derstand The Constitution? 


A New Pupil Book 





OUR AMERICAN CONSTITUTION 


SIMPLIFIED AND EXPLAINED OUR 
AMERICAN CONSTITUTION 


Simplified and Explained 
by 
Rollin Bennett Posey, Ph.D. 


Professor of Political Science, 
Northwestern University 


“Our American Constitution, Simplified and Explained”, is beautifully 
illustrated in colors and written for full understanding. The pages 
are in three columns with the material presented as follows: 

@ The Constitution printed exactly as it was written— 

@ The Constitution is rewritten in clear and simple lan- 


guage— 
@ Third column contains notes and remarks, to help under- 

stand the meaning and importance of the provisions of 

The Constitution. 
Also included is, the Order of State Ratification, The Declaration of 
Independence and signers. Also given is the Credo—Political and 
Economic Rights Which Protect The Dignity And Freedom of The 
Individual. 

Price 92¢ ea. Postpaid (1-49 copies) 
69¢ ea. (50 or more copies) 


EDUCATIONAL MAP AND CHART SERVICE, INC., Syracuse, Indiana 


Educational Map and Chart Service, Inc., Syracuse, Indiana 
Please send me —____ cop 

plained” @ 92c each, Postpaid (1-49 copies) 
Please send me 
plained” @ 69c each (50 or more copies) 





ddress _... School 








ies of “Our American Constitution Simplified and Ex- 


copies of “Our American Constitution Simplified and Ex- 





Zone State —... 
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strumental parts and other teach- 
ing devices in the context of many 
songs. 

The Big City Book of Conser- 
vation and Big City Government 
are new in a series of books for 
children to read in connection 
with social-studies units. Valuable 
as texts in many schools, they are 


useful supplementary readers and 
library books in others. 

Billy’s Friends, for first grade, 
and Billy’s Neighbors, for second, 
will be available by fall, complet- 
ing the Follett “New Unified 
Social Studies” through seventh 
grade. Exploring Wisconsin will 
also be ready in the fall. 


Ginn and Company’s New Books 


“Ginn Basic Readers,” revised 
edition (Grades 1-3), by Russell, 
Ousley, Haynes, Wulfing, and 
McCullough. The primary pro- 
gram of this highly popular se- 
ries is completely revised. New 
features include a content with 
25 to 40 per cent of the stories 
new, an extended poetry pro- 
gram, new illustrations and new 
covers in full rich color. The vo- 
cabulary load is adjusted to the 
gradual development of reading 
abilities. 

The revised workbooks provide 
more things to do and with their 
new bright color make learning 
more enjoyable. 

Unusually complete teacher’s 
manuals provide a balanced pro- 
gram in developmental, work- 
type, and recreational reading 
with emphasis upon word study 
and comprehension. 

The “Ginn Basic Program” also 
provides basal reading for grades 


four to eight and an Enrichment 
Series for the primary grades and 
for the middle grades. 

“Lands and Peoples of the 
World” is a new geography series 
that is readable, teachable, and 
appealing to children. Frequent 
exercises develop abilities to 
think geographically and to use 
map skills. Human geography 
with conservation and interde- 
pendence is emphasized. Now 
available are The United States 
and Canada, by Whittemore, and 
Latin America, Africa, and Aus- 
tralia, by Uttley and Aitchison. 

“Arithmetic We Need,” by 
Buswell, Brownell, and John, is 
an unusually teachable new series 
for grades one to eight that uses 
many visual aids. A variety of 
presentations is used for each new 
idea and the pace of instruction is 
unhurried. Available are com- 
plete teacher’s manuals, work- 
books, and teacher’s editions. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


D. C. Heath and Company in- 
troduces this year a complete 
basal language series for the ele- 
mentary grades. “English Is Our 
Language,” Second Edition, has 
been prepared by an outstanding 
group of educators. Headed by 
Miss Edna L. Sterling, formerly 
Director of Language Arts, Seattle 
Public Schools, the authorship 
team includes Hannah M. 
Lindahl, Katharine Koch, Mabel 
F. Rice, Katherine Bishop, Esther 
Westendorf, and Ruth Hoffman. 

“English Is Our Language” is 
based on the firm conviction that 
children learn most effectively in 
situations which offer motivation 
for learning and immediate ap- 
plication for the specific skills to 


be mastered. A variety of lan- 
guage activities based on the real 
interests of children, sound intro- 
duction of skills, abundant prac- 
tice and maintenance material, 
and a thorough program of test- 
ing and evaluation realize effec- 
tively this concept of the teach- 
ing of language. 

The type size of each book, 
chosen for the reading ease of the 
child, and a careful control of vo- 
cabulary at each grade level, in- 
sure the readability of the texts. 
Beautiful illustrations comple- 
ment the text and extend the ex- 
periences of every chapter. 

Guides for teaching, study- 
books, and teacher’s editions are 
available at each grade level. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


With manuals that set a new 
standard for ease of handling and 
teaching, effective provisions for 
individual differences, and ap- 
pealing content, the revised edi- 
tions of the “MeKee Readers” 
are being enthusiastically ac- 
claimed by educators. The many 
excellent features of the earlier 
editions of the “Reading for 
Meaning” series have been car- 
ried forward in these new edi- 
tions to assure your pupils of un- 
derstanding and independence in 
all their reading. Readers, teach- 
er’s manuals, and workbooks for 
grades one through six will be 
available for fall classes. 


The enthusiastic reception the 
textbook-notebook editions of 
“Building Spelling Power” 
(Jean Hanna and Paul Hanna) 
have received, attests to their suc- 
cess in filling a very real need for 
a more effective spelling program. 
By fall, the series will be avail- 
able in clothbound editions. 

Outdoors, by H. Nat Johnson 
and Alice Hermina Poatgieter. 
offers exciting stories, photo- 
graphs, and discussion material 
to point up the importance of 
our natural resources and the 
part we can play in conservation 
—a basal text or supplementary 
reader for fifth or sixth grade. 
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d i ff j i guided tour through history from _ witnessing firsthand the many un- 
Iroquois O ers 1957 Arithmetics prehistoric times to the early believable achievements of Man 
. s ye ‘ colonization of Ameri d —fro istoric ti 
1 Heralded as one of the most day life situations, extensive co- esskes bien tell Whe pg (er be tea prehistoric times to the 
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New Instructional aids... 


TEXT-WORKBOOKS FOR READING WITH PHONICS 


Revised 
by Hay-Wingo-Hletko 


. . combine the best features of the Pupil’s Edition of READING WITH 
PHONICS and selected exercises from SEATWORK FOR READING 
WITH PHONICS. The entirely new series develops proper auditory and 
visual discrimination by the pupil, with exercises expanding textual con- 
tent. Book 1, level 1 and Book 1, level 2 are available now; Book 2, level 
1 and Book 3, level 1 are in preparation. 


WORKBOOKS FOR SCIENCE FOR MODERN LIVING 
by Victor C. Smith 


. are designed to accompany the SCIENCE FOR MODERN LIVING 
Series. Each workbook extends the activities program found in its corre- 
sponding text. Workbooks and individual Teacher’s Manuals are planned 
for the entire series. Workbooks 1, 2 and 3 are available now; the re- 
mainder are in preparation. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago — Philadelphia — Atlanta — Dallas — Toronto 
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See how they respond to definitions they can understand... a 
pronunciation key they can use . . . help with reading, writing, 
spelling, speaking that works for them. 


Beginning Dictionary (Grs. 4-5) - Junior Dictionary (Grs. 5-8) - High School Dictionary 


—Teaehe@m seh ts. Fee AND COMPANY 
Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N. J. 


FREE ON REQUEST, to help children make friends with the 
dictionary as an aid to spelling, a new Thorndike-Barnhart 
Dictionary wall chart, "So You Want to Be a Better Speller." 
Use the coupon on page 96. 
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ries, by Patton and Johnson, util- 
izes the language arts skills and 
independent writing to teach the 
core word list of 3,310 words and 
to develop full spelling independ- 
ence. 

Fresh, motivating materials— 
directly related to pupils’ daily 
living—develop rich word mean- 
ings and word study skills. A to- 
tal of 56 different word-analysis 
skills and phonetic skills are 
taught, reviewed, and maintained 
throughout the series. Built-in 
diagnostic review and testing pro- 
cedures “fit” every pupil’s needs 
and make spelling success easily 
attainable. 

Generous use of art creates 
maximum motivation in all 
grades. Four-color art is used in 
the Skilltexts for grades 2-6. Tint 
blocks, contrasting type, and col- 


or bars make for attractive layout 
and ease of use. Special teaching 
devices, such as picture diction. 
aries and handwriting aids, are 
well presented. 

Vertical and horizontal writing 
spaces for the unit exercises and 
tests, and for the review tests, and 
pupil’s word lists conform to re. 
quirements for each grade. 

Teacher’s manuals, free with 
class orders, offer a wide variety 
of teaching aids, including en. 
richment materials, remedial 
work, charts, answer keys, and 
teaching suggestions. 

“Spelling for Word Mastery 
Skilltexts,” grades 2-4, copyright 
1956; grades 5-8, copyright 1957, 
Grade 2 skilltexts available in 
manuscript writing; cursive writ- 
ing; or in manuscript-to-cursive 
writing. 


Noble and Noble, Publishers 


Among the most recent of the 
publications of Noble and Noble, 
Publishers, are: 

Noble’s Handwriting Made 
Easy. This new book has a 1957 
copyright. It is both a teacher's 
manual and a refresher course 
for it contains all the essential in- 
formation, together with space 
for practice, in teaching manu- 
script writing, the transition to 
cursive writing, and cursive writ- 
ing. A teacher completing this 
course may apply for a Certificate 
of Proficiency and if qualified, 
receive the certificate. 

Noble’s “Catholic School 
Writing Series” (grades 1-8)— 
With the publication of grade 
eight in this series, this popular 
handwriting series for Catholic 
schools is now complete. More 


than a million copies of these 
books are now in use, in nearly 
every Catholic diocese from coast 
to coast, 

Baldwin and Strumpf’s New 
York—Past and Present. This 
new text workbook follows, topic 
by topic, the New York Social 
Studies Syllabus. In simple sto- 
ries and many photographs, the 
story of New York City and New 
York State is portrayed in dra- 
matic style. It is written in a 
fourth-grade vocabulary. 

Raubicheck’s Choral Speaking 
Is Fun. The poems for young 
children in this new collection 
are especially arranged for use in 
choral speaking by Dr. Letitia 
Raubicheck, Director of Speech 
Improvement in the New York 
City Public Schools. 


Palmer Method’s New Textbooks 


Manuscript Writing the Easy 
Way, a teacher’s manual, is an in- 
troductory book for the begin- 
ners of manuscript writing. This 
book, revised and copyrighted in 
1956, presents precise phrases for 
the teacher to use in teaching. By 
the “Rhythm Count” method the 
letters are presented according to 
a definite stroke relationship pat- 
tern, Additional child-interest 
material for each letter is listed. 
As soon as the letter is learned, it 
is used in words that utilize only 
the letters that have been taught 
previously. Each lesson is motivat- 
ed by child-interest illustrations. 

My First Writing Book—op- 
tional, consumable workbook for 
beginning manuscript pupils, de- 
signed to accompany manual de- 
scribed above. 


“Cursive Writing the Easy 
Way” books are our latest publi- 
cations (1952) in cursive writing. 
They follow the fundamental 
principles of developing a skill 
through correct position, relaxa- 
tion, and timing, but aim to make 
the handwriting period simple. 
concise, and definite—avoiding 
any needless drill. A clear con- 
cept of each letter’s form is ac- 
quired easily through the simple 
but concrete analysis of each let- 
ter. 

The letters are separated into 
five groups. Each group is based 
upon the added stroke needed to 
form these letters. 

Throughout these books a pro- 
gressive and systematic outline is 
included to give students the 
benefits of uniform instruction. 


Row-Peterson Enrichment Series 
Gives Arithmetic New Luster 


Few books have met with such 
wide acceptance within such a 
relatively short time after publi- 
cation as the ‘“Row-Peterson 


Arithmetic Enrichment Pro- 
gram” for Grades 3 through 6. 
The thirty-two books in this 
program have added interest to 
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the understanding of arithmetic 
among children throughout the 
country. In the words of one 
user, “I think you really have 
something there when children 
can learn with pleasure and not 
be aware they are being taught.” 

The books are characterized by 
a great variety of materials, all 
presented with a view to meeting 
the needs of pupils of differing 
ability levels and designed for use 
with any basic arithmetic series. 
The pupils who excel are of 
course given the privilege of us- 
ing such materials. However, any 
pupil—immature, average, supe- 
rior—may during his free time 
derive growth, understanding, and 


pleasure from the rich larder 
contained in each book. 

The materials consist of num- 
ber tricks, puzzles, number and 
word games, magic squares, jokes, 
riddles, brain teasers, short cuts, 
unusual operations, and number 
stories that integrate with science 
and the social studies. 

The 32 books are 16 pages each 
and are grouped in four packages 
of eight books per package per 
grade (grades 3 through 6). The 
books are sold only in this pack- 
age form. 

The author of the program is 
Harold Larsen, Professor of 
Mathematics, Albion College, 
Albion, Michigan. 


New Scott-Foresman Books 


Health and social studies at 
primary level, arithmetic in the 
middle grades, reading for grades 
7 and 8—these are the elementary 
school curriculum areas for which 
Scott, Foresman is offering new 
materials in 1957. 

“The Basic Health and Safe- 
ty Program” (Bauer, Baruch, 
Montgomery, Pounds) starts off 
with Just Like Me—a picture 
primer to help orient children to 
school. Next comes Being Six, 
Book 1, introducing reading in 
the area of health and safety; 
Seven or So for grade 2, and From 
Eight to Nine for grade 3. Au- 
thors and artists have worked on 
developing new techniques for 
securing an active response to 


health teaching and for carryover 
of health learning into daily life. 

“The Basic Social Studies 
Program” (Hanna, Hoyt) pre- 
sents At School, Book 1, focused 
on the social learnings that can 
come out of living and working 
together at school. 

Seeing Through Arithmetic 5 
(Hartung, Van Engen, Knowles) 
carries the authors’ visual ap- 
proach to arithmetic into grade 5. 
Each arithmetic process, each 
type of problem situation, is pre- 
sented in picture sequences with 
much less “reading about” arith- 
metic for children to do and 
much sharper focus on what real- 
ly happens when they work with 
numbers. 


“The New Basic Reading 
Program” (Gray, Artley, Mon- 
roe, Arbuthnot) is extending its 
plan for promoting growth in and 


through reading into grades 7 and 
8 with Parades and More Parades 
for grade 7 and Panoramas and 
More Panoramas for grade 8. 


New Silver Burdett Spellers 
Develop Permanent Word Power 


“Spelling and Using Words,” 
by Lillian E. Billington. This 
new spelling program provides 
new classroom-tested techniques 
to help pupils in grades 2-8 de- 
velop generalized spelling skills— 
and the will and the ability to 
spell correctly all the words they 
use in writing. 

Development of permanent 
word power is the over-all objec- 
tive of the program. Systematic 
word study is made the key to 
general language ability. Spelling 
instruction is extended to include 
experiences that reinforce and 
strengthen all aspects of the lan- 
guage arts program. 

Independence, self-reliance, and 
individual growth are keynotes 
of the program in all grades. 


Many new kinds of word-study 
exercises provide challenge for 
the more able pupil. An excep- 
tionally workable method of in- 
dividualizing study of trouble 
spots within the basic word list 
provides a practical means of 
meeting individual needs of all 
pupils. 

A basic word list, covering some 
95 per cent of the running words 
used in everyday writing, consti- 
tutes only a first step toward the 
kind of generalized spelling skill 
that is one of the deeper objec- 
tives of the entire language arts 
program. The program comes in 
both clothbound and workbook 
forms. Complete teacher’s edi- 
tions are also available for each 
type. 


The L. W. Singer Company Announces 
Their New Social Studies Series 


“The Singer Social Studies 
Series” (copyright 1957), by C. 
W. Hunnicutt and Jean OD. 
Grambs, presents a completely 
new program for the primary 


grades. I Play (primer), I Live 
with Others (grade 1), I Have 
Friends (grade 2), and I Know 
People (grade 3) have been 
planned and written especially to 








Tutroducing... a completely new program 
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common to all elementary children 


SINGER SOCIAL STUDIES 


Hunnicutt — Grambs 


Primer — Grade 3 


This exciting new textbook series helps children understand that people live in 
different ways, do different kinds of work, and have different living patterns. 
SINGER SOCIAL STUDIES give the child a sense of security in the world around 
him — develop attitudes, understandings, and skills so that he can explore new 
places and new ideas with confidence . . . Stories illustrate social problems 


. . . Real experiences introduce concepts ... 
Group planning, problem solving, suggested activities highlight each book. 
a Write today for complete information! 


“The LL. W. Singer Company, Tue. 


249 - 259 W. ERIE BOULEVARD, SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 
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children in America, MAKING SURE OF 
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New Understanding Science Series 


by Winston--Grades I-6 


First impression: this new se- 
ries of science texts is most mod- 
ern in its approach. Its authors 
evidently believe that children 
on any level of development can 
engage in cooperative planning 
and in carrying out activities and 
learnings. The series offers much 
guidance in, and directing of, this 
type of learning activity. 

The authors appear to have set 
new goals in producing “The 
New Understanding Science Se- 
ries.” The series makes constant 
use of the immediate environ- 
ment. For example, the study of 
animals (grade 1) begins with a 
boy’s pet; in grade six, the first 
teaching unit presents a survey 
of the community. 

The methods of the scientist 
are stressed throughout the se- 
ries, that is, the problem ap- 
proach headed by a leading ques- 
tion introduces the study of a 
concept. As an example of this 


approach, the learners note a 
gardener hoeing weeds. He did 
not plant weeds, but there they 
are. How did the weeds get into 
the garden? How do seeds travel? 
The approach is sound and pro- 
ductive of much motivation, 

An apparent goal of the au- 
thors seems to be to make these 
texts easy to teach. Main topics 
are clearly indicated by different 
kinds of headings to show teach- 
ing units, sections, and subsec- 
tions. 

Both experiments and experi- 
ences are used throughout the se- 
ries. Differentiation between 
them is well marked. Either or 
both may be used to discover, 
clarify, or generalize a concept of 
science. 

Facts and generalizations of 
science are not learned for them- 
selves but are treated more as 
contributing factors in meaning- 
ful situations, 


World Book Company’s 
New Elementary Textbooks 


Scheduled for spring publica- 
tion are the new primary books 
of “Growth in Arithmetic Se- 
ries” —One by One for first grade 
and Two by Two for second 
grade. In _ procedures, general 
make-up, and illustration, these 
books represent a great step for- 
ward in the teaching of begin- 
ning arithmetic. The first-grade 
hook will be printed throughout 
with full-color illustrations and 
the second-grade book will be 
partly in full color and partly in 
one color and black. 

An essential part of the pro- 
gram is embodied in the teacher’s 
edition. This includes a general 
discussion of methods and de- 
tailed procedures for teaching 
each lesson. Suggestions are given 
for the making and use of a vari- 
ety of concrete teaching aids 


The Zaner-Bloser Co. 


along with activities which are 
adapted especially for fast and 
slow groups. 

One by One and Two by Two 
offer an ideal foundation for ef- 
fective learning in later grades; 
they will make the child’s first 
experience with a systematically 
planned number program a hap- 
py, satisfying adventure. 

Just off the press is a practical 
and distinctive book for the 
language-arts teacher at the pri- 
mary level: Dawson’s Language 
Teaching in Grades I and 2. 
Shortly a new second-grade work- 
book will be added to the “Lan- 
guage for Daily Use” new edi- 
tion series by Mildred A. Dawson 
et al. It can be used to accom- 
pany, or be used independently 
of, the second-grade textbook, 


Round the School Year. 


Introduces 


New Handwriting Aids 


Alphabet Antics is a compre- 
hensive study of letters and how 
to create certain imaginative crea- 
tures from them. There are two 
Alphabet Antics books, one of 
manuscript (printing), and one 
of cursive (script). Learning the 
different letters of the alphabet 
can be made fun and easy by 
helping the child to make good 
letters before the animals, and so 
on, can be made correctly. Two 
sheets of tracing paper are pro- 
vided between each page to make 
his first attempts easy, and also 
to impress the correct shape of 
the letter in his mind. However, 
the real value of the books is in 
the fact that they will stimulate 
both the child’s imagination and 


a new interest in making well- 
formed letters. 

Our Print Letters and How 
We Make Them (manuscript 
writing). Self-instruction and self- 
analysis are combined with the 
correct visualization of each let- 
ter to produce better writing. 
Each letter of the alphabet is 
carefully illustrated for study 
and improvement. 

Our A-B-C’s and How We Im- 
prove Them (cursive writing). 
Each letter of the alphabet is 
carefully illustrated for study and 
improvement. Self-instruction 
and self-analysis are combined 
with the correct visualization of 
each letter to produce better 
writing. 








Ready for fall classes... 


Revised Editions of 


THE McKEE READING SERIES 


a basal reading program 
preprimer through sixth grade 


e Content of high interest appeal 


Stories with a real plot, suspense, humor, and a satisfactory 


conclusion initiate and sustain 


the desire to get meaning 


from reading. Stories by the authors, faithful adaptations 


from the best in juvenile literature, as well as informative 
articles, poems, jokes, and riddles introduce your pupils to 
an abiding interest in reading a wide variety of worthwhile 


material. 


e A solid foundation for independent reading power 


Children acquire vital reading skills — with proper empha- 
sis on phonetic analysis — through the consistent, step-by- 
step program of clear-cut instruction, practice, and follow- 
up — a program which carefully provides for individual 


differences. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York CHICAGO 


DALLAS ATLANTA Pato ALTO 

















ENRICHMENT 
PROGRAM FOR 
ARITHMETIC 


Thirty-two colorful, 16-page booklets 
(8 booklets for each grade) covering 
a wide range of materials — number 
tricks, puzzles, number and word 
games, brain teasers, historical stories, 
short cuts, number problems integrated 
with science and social studies, etc. 
These booklets are designed to 
broaden the pupil's experience with 
numbers and make his study of arith- 
metic richer, more interesting, more 
dynamic. Sold only by the package, 
8 different books per package for 
each grade. 


Write for further details. 
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Many teachers have found that the problem 
of a large class is greatly relieved by the use 
of the Dolch Aids-to-Reading materials. Chil- 
dren teach each other while playing the Dolch 
Reading Games. You have more time to give 
individual attention to those who need it most. 


The items fit into the teacher’s own program 
and provide a wide range of aids from Kinder- 
garten to Grade 8. They are learning games, 
and require a minimum of teacher direction. 
The games were designed by Edward W. Dolch, 
Professor Emeritus, University of Illinois to 
meet the needs of children in developing readi- 
ness, in getting a sight vocabulary, and in 
learning soun ing attack. For supplementary 


reading, the Dolch Basic Vocabulary Series and 
the Dolch Pleasure Reading Series provide 
books that help develop confidence, fluency, 


comprehension, and above all, an eagerness to 
neon Use coupon for catalog. 


THERE 1S A HOME EDITION OF 
DOLCH GAMES AND BOOKS 
FOR SALE IN STORES 


Most of the Aids-to-Reading Games, and all of 
the Dolch Independent Reading Books are now 
in retail stores so that parents can get them for 
use in the home. Professor Dolch’s pamphlet 
“The Play-way to Learning”, directed especially 
to parents, is free to teachers who may wish to 
distribute it. Use coupon to order desired 
quantity. 


THE GARRARD PRESS 
Dept. IS, Champaign, Ill. 


© Send new Dolch School Edition catalog 
Please have the distributors of the Home Edition send* me 
without charge__copies of “The Play-way to Learning.” 


TEACHER 





ADDRESS 





city ZONE___ STATE . 


*Offer restricted to U. S. A. 
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This directory is included for your con- 
venience. File it in your folder 

on new textbooks. You will find it use- 
ful when ordering new books. 


Your Directory 
of Textbook 
Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J.; 41 Mount Vernon St., Boston 8; 
310 W. Polk St., Chicago 7; 181 Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 3: 560 Mission St., 
San Francisco 5; 1501 Elm St., Dallas 2 


American Book Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3; 351 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11; 300 
Pike St., Cincinnati 2; 15 Fifth St., NW, Atlanta; 501 Elm St., Dallas 2; 121 
2nd St., San Francisco 5. 

Benefic Press, Publishing Division of Beckley-Cardy Co., 1900 N. Narragansett 
Ave., Chicago 39. 

Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc., 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria 3, IIl. 

C. C. Birchard & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16. 


Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 730 North Meridian St., Indianapolis 7; 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. 


The George F. Cram Co., Inc., 730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
Creative Educational Society, Mankato, Minn. 
Denoyer-Geppert Co.. 5235 Ravenswood Ave, Chicago 40. 


The Economy Co., 24 West Park, Oklahoma City; 290 Spring St., NW, Atlanta; 
529 North Capitol Ave., Indianapolis. 


Educational Service, Inc., Box 112, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Follett Pub. Co., 1010 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7; 381 Fourth Ave., New 


York 16. 

Garrard Press, Publishers, Champaign, Ill. 

Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., Park Sq., Boston 17; 72 Fifth Ave., New York 11; 205 
W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6; 165 Luckie St., NW, Atlanta 3; 1510 Young St., Dal- 
las 1; 199 E. Gay St., Columbus 16, Ohio; 260 Fifth St., San Francisco 3; 1331 
Yonge St., Toronto 7, Canada. 

E. M. Hale & Co., Pub., 119 S. Dewey St., Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16; 180 Varick St., New York 14; 
1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16; 280-282 Spring St., NW, Atlanta 3; 182 2nd St., 
San Francisco 5; 713 Browder St., Dallas 1. 

Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 536 Mission St., San Francisco 5; 400 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11; 383 Madison Ave., New York 17. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7; 432 Fourth Ave., New York 16; 2500 
Prairie Ave., Chicago 16; 715 Browder St., Dallas 1; 777 California Ave., Palo 
Alto. 

Iroquois Pub. Co., Inc., Iroquois Bldg., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 

The King Co., 4609 N. Clark St., Chicago 40. 

Laidlaw Brothers, Inc., Thatcher and Madison Sts., River Forest, Ill.; 36 Chatham 
Road, Summit, N.J.; 2121 Staunton Court, Palo Alto, Calif.; 707 Browder St., 
Dallas 1; 441 W. Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 3. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 333 W. Lake St., Chicago 6; East Washington Sq., Philadelphia 
5; 707 Browder St., Dallas 1; 441 W. Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 3. 

Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16; 223-225 S. Main St., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; 441 West Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 3; 501 Elm St., Dallas 2; 367 
South Pasadena Ave., Pasadena 2; 408 SW Fifth Ave., Portland 4, Ore. 

The McCormick-Mathers Pub. Co., Box 2212, Wichita 1; 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11; 2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16; 
Ross Ave. and Akard St., Dallas 1; 1360 Spring St., NW, Atlanta 3; 111 New 
Montgomery St., San Francisco 5. 

Charles E. Merrill Books, Education Center, Columbus 16, Ohio; 11 West 42nd 
St., New York 36; San Francisco; Dallas. 

Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc., 67 Irving Pl., New York 3. 

A. N. Palmer Co., 902 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 5; 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 

Phonovisual Products, Inc., Dept. MI, P.O. Box 5625, Washington 16, D.C. 

Rand McNally & Co., P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80; 575 Mission St., San Francisco 5; 
111 Eighth Ave., New York 11. 

Row, Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill.; 104 S. Lexington Ave., White 
Plains, N.Y. 

Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 5559 Northwest Highway, Chicago 30. 

Scott, Foresman & Co., 433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11; 19-00 Pollitt Dr., Fair Lawn, 
N.J.; 3145 Piedmont Rd., NE, Atlanta 5; 501 Elm St.; Dallas 2; 1855 California 
Ave., Palo Alto. 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17; 
Chicago 5; 274 Spring St., NW, Atlanta 3; 
Francisco 5. 

Silver Burdett Co., Park Ave. and Columbia Rd., Morristown, N.J.; 45 E. 17th St., 
New York 3; 4700 Chase Ave., Chicago 30; 604 Mission St., San Francisco 5; 
707 Browder St., Dallas 1; 441 W. Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 3. 

L. W. Singer Co., Inc., 249-259 West Erie Blvd., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 

The Steck Co., 9th and Lavaca, Austin 1, Texas. 

University Pub. Co., 1126 Que St., Lincoln 1, Neb.; East Fayson Lake Butler, N.J.; 
501 Elm St., Dallas 2; 508 Main St., Kansas City, Mo.; 367 S. Pasadena Ave., 
Pasadena 2. 

Webster Pub. Co., 1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3; 707 Browder St., Dallas 1; 
441 W. Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 3; 367 S. Pasadena Ave., Pasadena 2. 

The Wheeler Pub. Co., 161 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 11. 

The John C. Winston Co., 1010 Arch St., Philadelphia 7; 2500 S. Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago 16; 707 Browder St., Dallas 1; 190 Waverly Drive, Pasadena 2. 

World Book Co., 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers, N.Y.; 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
16; 441 W. Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 3; 6 Beacon St., Boston 8; 707 Browder 
St., Dallas 1; 2054 University Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Zaner-Bloser Co., 612 N. Park St., Columbus 8, Ohio. 


1006 S. Michigan Blvd., 
55 New Montgomery St., San 
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‘BOOK REPAIR | 





THAT 
LASTS! | 


Any book ... no matter how tattered 
+ » « can be restored to serviceability 
with Bro-Dart’'s Modern Book Repair 
Materials. Save time ... labor... 
money with low cost — lasting — book 
repair! 


Complete 
BOOK REPAIR KIT 


only 


$7.75 


(items purchased separately total $8.55) 


Bro-Dant» 
BOOK REPAIR KIT 


contains... 


BIND-ART® Liquid Plastic Ad- 
hesive. Firmly secures loose 
bindings, signatures, pages. 
Dries flexible and transparent, 


BOOK-AID® Embossed Cloth 
Tape. Provides new spine fin- 
ished to simulate book cloth. 
Amazing pressure sensitive ad- 
hesive bonds permanently to 
book. Bright, attractive colors. 





PLASTI-LAC™ Transparent 
Book Spray. Eliminates messy 
brush-lacquering. Preserves 
dnd protects binding and call 
numbers. Never yellows, peels 
or becomes brittle. 


MENDING FILM TAPE... Re- 
pairs torn pages almost invis- 
ibly. Non-glare finish. Won't 
dry out, yellow, bleed or 
shrink. 


Also... scissors ... waxed 


paper . - and “How-To” 
Booklet . .. “Modern... 
Simplified Book Repair’. 


Gro Dei 


INDUSTRIES 


67 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. 


1893 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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RUTH ANNE KOREY 


Assistant Principal, Public School 181, 
Brooklyn, New York 


Cc HILDREN studying world trade, the British 
Empire, Africa, or the Middle East will prob- 
ably be bringing in news items on the Suez area. 
To help them understand some of these current 
events, they will need background information. 
The following facts are presented with this in 
mind. 


The Middie-East Countries 


Here they are in capsule form: 

Turkey: capital Ankara; President Celal Bayar; 

population 24,110,000. 

Iran: capital Teheran; Shah Mohammed Riza 

Pahlevi; population 21,146,000. 

Iraq: capital Baghdad ; King Feisal; population 

5,200,000. 

Syria: capital Damascus; President Shukri el 

Kuwatly; population 3,806,000. 

Lebanon: capital Beirut; President Camille 

Chamoun; population 1,425,000. 

Israel: capital Tel Aviv; Premier David Ben- 

Gurion; population 1,748,000. 

Jordan: capital Amman; King Hussein; popu- 

lation 1,500,000. 

Saudi Arabia: capital Riyadh (and Mecca) ; 

King Saud; population 7,000,000. 

Egypt: capital Cairo; President Gamal Abdel 

Nasser; population 22,500,000. 

Although Turkey and Iran are Moslem coun- 
tries, they are not Arab. Except for Lebanon 
and Israel, the other countries are Arab. Leb- 
anon is half Christian and half Moslem, and 
Israel is a Jewish state. 


History of Area 


There was tension in the Suez area even in 
the days of the ancient Egyptians, Persians, and 
Assyrians. Children recalling Bible stories will 
remember how Joseph was sold into bondage in 
Egypt; how the Israelites wandered in the area 
for 40 years; how the Holy Family fled to Egypt 
to escape the tyranny of Herod. 

Dreams of short routes between the waterways 
were put into reality when Egyptian Pharaohs 
had their slaves dig a canal between the Nile 
River and the Red Sea to speed trade and travel 
from the east. Shipping was quicker than camel 
caravan. 

Canal building is an activity dating far back 
into history. The Grand Canal of China was 
built about 500 s.c. There are reports of a canal 
having existed about 600 B.c. along the route 
of the Suez, which the Turks destroyed cen- 
turies later. 

The caliph of Baghdad, Haroun-al-Raschid, 
suggested building a similar canal in a.p. 700. 
Napoleon was thinking of building it in 1799, 
but he’d been told that the Mediterranean was 
about 30 feet below the Red Sea! 
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The Frenchman, Ferdinand de Lesseps, en- 
visioned a canal, and through his efforts in 
spearheading the project, the 100-mile Suez 
Canal was built. In 1854, he secured permis- 
sion from the Egyptian government. Under 
the terms of the Act of Concession (1856), 
de Lesseps agreed to form an International 
Company to “construct, maintain, and operate 
the canal.” As proposed, the company would 
be French; stock shares would be available to 
other countries; the concession would last un- 
til 1968. 

France bought one-half the shares; remaining 
shares were purchased by Turkey, Egypt, and 
other countries. England’s financial interest be- 
gan in 1875. The Egyptian government needed 
funds to meet some overdue debts. Prime Min- 
ister Disraeli persuaded Queen Victoria that 
Great Britain would be wise to purchase Egypt’s 
share of canal stock. Of all the countries using 
the canal, England was most dependent on it. 

It was believed that the canal would be worth- 
while if 250 ships used it a year. Ferdinand 
de Lesseps would have been astounded to know 
that 14,666 ships used the Suez Canal in 1955, 
and that a 16,600-ton tanker pays an $8,000 toll. 

According to Article I of the Suez Canal Con- 
vention, held at Constantinople (Istanbul) in 
October 1888, “The Suez Canal shall always be 
free and open in time of war as in time of peace 
to every vessel without distinction of flag.” 

The canal has been widened to 200 feet from 
its original width of 72 feet, and deepened from 
26 feet to 39% feet to accommodate ships of 
36-foot draft. For ships bound for Bombay from 
London, the trip is shortened by more than 
5,000 miles. Tankers from New York to the 
Persian Gulf can save 7,000 miles on the round 
trip, by using the canal. 

With the invention of the oil-burning automo- 
bile and airplane, the Suez Canal gained new 
importance as a means of bringing petroleum 
from the rich oil fields of the Middle East to 
Europe and America. There are also pipelines 
bringing oil across Middle East countries to the 
Mediterranean Sea. The United States and 
Latin America have enough petroleum reserves 
to get along for an extended period without im- 
ports, but European countries are not so fortu- 
nate should anything happen to the Canal or 
the pipelines. 


Rise of Israel as a Nation 


1. During World War I Great Britain prom- 
ised to “view with favor” the Jews’ request for 
a national home in Palestine. 

2. The League of Nations assigned Pales- 
tine to Great Britain as a mandated territory. 
At that time, Arabs outnumbered Jews about 
7 to 1. 

3. To cut down on her colonial problems at 
the end of World War II, Great Britain tried to 
have Palestine made into a twin state, one part 
for the Jews, and one for the Arabs. 


A PAGE OF FACTS 
TO USE IN THE CLASSROOM 


OR FOR YOUR OWN INFORMATION 


4. By 1947, Arabs outnumbered Jews by only 
2 to 1. The Jews had made great progress in re- 
claiming the productivity of the land and creat- 
ing a homeland. They declared their independ- 
ence in 1948, and President Truman put the 
U.S. on record as recognizing the new state of 
Israel. 

5. In protest, Arab armies invaded Israel. 

6. By 1949, a UN armistice was accepted, and 
Israel’s boundaries were left undefined around 
an area about the size of New Jersey. Eight 
years later, the 900,000 homeless Arab refugees 
resulting from the war are stili unsettled. A 
UN truce team has been on the scene, but bor- 
der clashes between Israelis and these refugees 
have created constant tension over the years. 

7. Because the Egyptians consider themselves 
technically at war with Israel, they have forbid- 
den the use of the Suez Canal to this nation, 
(citing several Articles from the 1888 Conven- 
tion) except as nonstrategic materials are sent 
through on ships not flying the Israeli flag. 

The Arabs of the Middle East feel that the 
Israelis should not have a homeland in their 
midst. At first, they believed that the new na- 
tion could not survive financially, but support 
for Israel’s annual $100 million deficit has been 
received from other Jews from all parts of the 
world. 

The population of the small state has grown 
from 650,000 to much more than a million and 
a half. Many of these newcomers were survivors 
of the Hitler purges during World War II. 

The Arabs haves refused to make room for 
the 217,000 refugees on the Gaza Strip, and the 
500,000 in Jordan because they consider them 
an effective argument against the existence of 
Israel. 

Israel refuses to admit them for fear of their 
becoming a fifth column in her midst. 


Events Leading to Further UN Action 


In 1952, the Egyptian army overthrew King 
Farouk, and General Mohammed Naguib be- 
came president. In 1954, Lieut. Colonel Gamal 
Abdel Nasser succeeded him. He pledged that 
the Arab refugees would be returned to the area 
held by Israelis. He also demanded that the 
British immediately withdraw troops from the 
Suez zone, although it had been previously 
agreed in 1949 that control of the canal would 
be in Egyptian hands in 1968. The terms of 
the 1888 Canal Convention had actually been 
broken by Great Britain when it fortified the 
area during World War I, and spent over one 
billion dollars on bases and air fields to pro- 
tect the canal in World War II. 

In 1955, Egypt mortgaged its cotton crop for 
five years to buy arms from Communist coun- 
tries. 

In December 1954, the U.S. and Great Britain 
offered Egypt half of the money needed to con- 
struct the Aswan Dam, and the balance of the 
money was to come from (Continued on page 83) 
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edro 


an lives in a tiny village in the highlands of Peru. The 
village stands on the shore of Lake Titicaca. From his 
home Pedro can hear the waters of the lake lap the shore. 
He can hear boatmen calling back and forth from their balsas, 
the boats made of bundles of reed and seen only on Lake Titi- 
caca. Every day, herds of llamas pass the village. On 
their backs they carry bags of wool, grain, or potatoes which 
their masters are taking to market. The llamas hold their 
heads high as if they were proud of the brightly colored 
woolen tassels tied in the pierced tip of each ear. Watching 
them, Pedro wonders how they pass without once glancing 
at the new school with the lovely blue door. 

Like everyone in the village, Pedro is proud of the new 
school. Should you visit the village some day, he will sure- 
ly show you the school. And when you have seen it, Pedro 
will have something else for you to see. From his jacket 
pocket, he will take a piece of paper, unfold it, and smooth it 
out carefully so that you can read every word. But to tell 
what the words say would be getting ahead of the story. 


Children in Latin America No. 7 








Courtesy, UNICEF 


of Peru 


The story of the new school—and of Pedro’s paper—began 
a few years ago. It began on the day when the mayor of the 
village asked Pedro’s father and several men to go with him 
to see the Inspector of Education. The town in which the 
inspector had his office was five miles from the village. 

The Inspector of Education was in his office when the men 
arrived. He shook hands with each and asked about his 
family’s health as polite people in Peru always do when they 
meet. Then the mayor told the inspector how much the 
village needed a teacher. As he talked, the other men nodded 
their heads in agreement with what he said. 

“T will send you a teacher,” the inspector answered, “but 
first you must build a school.” 

The mayor and the men quickly agreed. The inspector 
promised to send any materials which they could not get in 
the village. At last the mayor and the men shook hands with 
the inspector, and thanked him many times. 

Back in the village, the mayor called a meeting of the peo- 
ple to tell them of the plans for a (Continued on page 78) 


Story by DELIA GOETZ 
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2 PRIMARY UNITS 


A Big Red Hen Comes to School 


M Y SECOND-GRADERS were in the midst 
of the “Unit on Animals” in the Scott 
Foresman science book, All Around Us, 
when our principal asked if I would like 
to have a setting hen for the children to 
observe. I was delighted. The hen was 
delivered to our classroom in a cage built 
by boys in a high school shop class. 

Henrietta, as named by the children, 
was from the principal’s flock of New 
Hampshire Reds. She was a beautiful, gen- 
tle hen. The children were thrilled to have 
her, and they were careful to use their 
“indoor voices” so Henrietta would not be 
frightened while she sat on her twelve 
eggs. 

In our study of animals we had talked 
about how all living things must have 
food, water, and air. Here was an oppor- 
tunity for the children to provide these 
requirements for their pet. They took 
turns putting in food and water for the 
hen, and seeing that a window near the 
cage was open a few inches for air. They 
learned to gauge the amount to open the 
window by observing the weather condi- 
tions and temperature outside. 

They carefully observed Henrietta’s 
body covering, the number of legs and 
wings, and the color and shape of her 
bill and comb. We discussed how her ba- 
bies would look, and what they would eat. 


MINNIE B. BECKHART 


Teacher, Second Grade, Jefferson School, 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


Twenty-one days had been marked off 
the calendar, and a red circle placed 
around the day on which the baby chicks 
could be expected to hatch. The children 
had been well prepared for the event. 
They had learned that Henrietta was not 
a mammal, so they knew the chicks would 
not get milk from their mother. They 
knew that the babies needed a special 
mash. They had examined the mash we 
had acquired for the chicks. They noticed 
the difference between it and the grain 
Henrietta was eating. We talked about 
how growing children and animals needed 
good food to make them healthy. 

Our happiest day came when the big 
red hen took her brood for a walk on the 
front lawn of the school. Later, each class 
in the school had an on-the-spot view of 
Henrietta and her cheeping chicks. 

Before returning the hen and her family 
to the principal’s farm, the children creat- 
ed a lovely mural by making the sky and 
grass with easel paint and pasting cutout 
trees, flowers, a hen and baby chicks on it. 

By having the live hen and chicks in our 
classroom, the children were able to make 
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valuable observations, and they were eager 
to tell what they saw. They also checked 
each other on accuracy of observation. 
They noticed how the chicks grew rapidly 
when properly cared for and fed. 

I feel certain that all my second-graders 
gained fundamental understandings about 
animals which they will never forget. Be- 
sides, this experience with a real-life situ- 
ation sharpened their interest in later 
classroom activities. 











i ARRANGED with a hatchery to get fertile eggs 
on the morning of the day the eggs were ex- 
pected to hatch. 

The incubator to keep the eggs warm had 
been made from an apple box. (The school 
custodian or a high school shop class could help 
you construct this equipment.) The box was 
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enlarged a little to accommodate the light re- 
flector that was placed in the top. This re- 
flected the heat from two light bulbs on a 
double-socket outlet. The light cord was brought 
through a hole in the top of the box. In the 
front of the box was a sliding glass door that 
could be propped up when desired. As a fire 
precaution, the box was lined with asbestos pa- 
per. Additional incubator equipment included 
a thermometer on the wall, a sponge that could 
be kept moist, a thermostat attached to the light 
cord, and an egg tray to hold the eggs. 

To keep the eggs warm while they were trans- 
ported the sixteen miles between the hatchery 
and the school, we had prepared a box lined 
with paper, and warm towels in which to wrap 
the eggs. 

The incubator was set up in the classroom the 
day before the chicks were due so that we could 
check on regulating the heat and building up 
humidity. I kept the sponge full of warm water 
and regulated the thermostat to keep the heat 
at about 90 degrees. 

On the morning that I picked up the ready- 


to-hatch eggs, I took the extra precaution of 


Hatching Baby Chicks 


MURIEL ANDERSON 


Teacher, Second Grade, Sunset Valley School, 
Washington County, Oregon 


placing a hot-water bottle filled with warm wa- 
ter with the eggs and warm towels to guard 
against chilling the eggs. As soon as I reached 
school, the eggs were placed in the incubator 
and sprinkled with warm water. The sprinkling 
was repeated every hour to keep the humidity 
high enough so the chicks could peck through 
the softened shells. 

The incubator had been placed where the 
children could watch the hatching eggs through 
the glass door. Their excitement was beyond 
description as they saw fifteen baby chicks 
emerge from the shells. Interest and enthusiasm 
continued through the seven days that we kept 
the chicks in our room, and fed and watered 
them. A more complete report of this activity 
is best told by Our Diary, which became read- 
ing charts. 

Monday 

Sometimes a hen sits on eggs to hatch them. 

Sometimes eggs are hatched in an incubator. 

We are going to see chickens hatch in an incu- 
bator. 

The incubator keeps the eggs warm so they can 

hatch. (Continued on page 96) 
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MIDDLE GRADE UNIT 


Moving Westward 


_ American history is part of the basic 
curriculum for fifth grade, a unit on pio- 
neers is worth while. It could be one of a series: 
(1) Indians; (2) Explorers and Discoverers; 
(3) Colonial Times; (4) Independence and 
Government; (5) Moving Westward with the 
Pioneers; (6) New Inventions; (7) The North 
and South; (8) America Expands; (9) Our 
Community Today. 

The author assumed that the children had al- 
ready studied Indians and their cultures so In- 
dians were included only in their relation to the 
pioneers. 

It was further assumed that some phases of 
pioneer living would not be completely strange 
to children in the area where the author was 
likely to be teaching. Many homes in the area 
do not have running water or electric lights. 
Almost all of the children live on farms, or in 
the open country, and the fathers work in town. 

As planned, the unit would not require chil- 
dren to bring much resource material from 
home, and what was used would be inexpensive, 
because neither the children nor the teacher 
have extra funds for this purpose. Under the 
circumstances, a textbook would probably be 
used more often than is customary in unit work 
because of inadequate library facilities in the 
elementary school. 


Objectives 


1. To further an interest in American history 
rather than teach many specific facts. 

2. To help children feel the unglamorous as 
well as the glamorous side of pioneer life. 

3. To show there are satisfactions in life even 
when material blessings are limited. 

4. To understand how American pioneers 
have influenced national character, and helped 
to shape our way of life. 

5. To understand relationship between envi- 
ronment and way of living. 


Approach 


Children are naturally interested in the ad- 
venturous days of the past. All have seen pic- 
tures of pioneers in movies. 

1. They could begin this unit on pioneers by 
discussing what they know about them. 

2. Their questions could be listed as a basis 
for later research. 

3. Examples of pioneer household equipment 
or old maps could be exhibited. 

4. The teacher could read aloud an exciting 
story of pioneer life. 


Teacher's Outline 


The teacher might guide the unit with these 
topics in mind: 

1. Explorers and discoverers. 

2. Reasons for westward movement. 

3. Settlement east of the Mississippi River. 

4. Oregon settlement. 


with the Pioneers 


Texas pioneers. 

Gold Rush in California. 

Settlement of the plains. 

. Life of the pioneers when traveling. 
. Life on the homestead. 


CON AY 


Questions for Study and Discussion 


Some of these might come from the pupils 
and some from the teacher. Naturally, the list 
would develop gradually. 

1. Why was Daniel Boone a good woodsman? 
What did he see when he crossed the moun- 
tains? How did he blaze a trail? 

2. Why are there so few buffaloes today? 
What was Bison Street? 

3. Was it a difficult trip across the eastern 
mountains? Why did people try? 

4. How did families get together and collect 
supplies before starting west? Why did they 
follow definite routes? 

5. What furniture did pioneers take with 
them? 

6. How did wagon trains and pioneer com- 
munities govern themselves? 

7. How did pioneers pick homesites? 

8. How was a sod house built? What were 
its advantages and disadvantages? 

9. How were children taught before schools 
were built? What were the early schools like? 
What subjects were taught? 

10. What part did religion play in pioneer 
life? 

11. How did pioneers amuse themselves? 

12. Why did the settlers “girdle” trees instead 
of cutting them down? 

13. Was a flatboat a safe means of travel? 
What was the advantage of a keelboat over a 
flatboat? 

14. What products did Ohio farmers send 
East? How were they transported? What did 
the farmers buy with money received for their 
products? 

15. What was a circuit rider? 

16. Why did Lewis and Clark go West? 

17. Where did people crossing the Mississippi 
River plan to settle? 

18. How long did it take to reach the west 
coast when using the Oregon Trail? 

19. What is meant by the Gold Rush? How 
was gold panned? What were two ways to 
reach California? 

20. What was the fee or postage to send a let- 
ter by Pony Express? Why was the Pony Ex- 
press discontinued? 

Language, Speech, and Drama 

1. As the unit progresses, the children could 
select topics for oral and written reports. Among 
them might be: Johnny Appleseed; Davy 
Crockett; Buffalo Bill; Daniel Boone; Kit 





EDITORIAL NOTE: The unit presented here was de- 
veloped while Miss Goodman was attending Florida 
Southern College at Lakeland. 
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Carson; Brigham Young; John C. Frémont; 
Dr. John McLaughlin; the Pony Express; Stage- 
coach Rides; Gold Rush; Santa Fe Trail; Ore- 
gon Trail; Building Railroads in the West. 

2. There could be impromptu conversations 
based on situations outlined by the teacher: the 
meeting of two boys as their wagon trains come 
together for the night; men discussing the best 
way to get a wagon train across a river; and 
so on. 

3. Conversation would be stimulated as the 
children develop pantomimes to illustrate cook- 
ing over a fire; cooking in a wood stove; hitch- 
ing up oxen; drawing water; spinning; going 
from house to barn in a blizzard; Pony Express 
rider getting ready to leave on his trip. 

4. Dramatic experience could be gained by 
“doing” scenes from stories in reading books. 

5. A class-written play would make an excel- 
lent culminating activity. Into it incorporate 
pantomimes which will add information. 
Writing, Spelling, and Vocabulary 

1. Have some children write various states for 
historical material and maps. 

2. Write a letter from a pioneer to his broth- 
er still living in the East. Persuade him to join 
a wagon train about to start west via the 
Oregon Trail. 

3. To handle written stories adequately and 
to give oral reports with meaning, the children 
will need to learn to spell and pronounce words 
like the following: prairie, hearth, schooner, 
loft, homestead, musket, buffalo, latch string, 
tinder box, forded, notched, grinder, yoked, 
hominy, sod, traces, horizon, linsey-woolsey, 
flounder, buffalo chips, swayed, and blizzard. 
Science 

These questions will initiate investigation and 
experiments. 

1. Why does greased paper let in light? Why 
was it used? 

2. How was soap made? (Demonstrate if 
possible.) What did the pioneer’s soap look like? 
Was it hard as our soap? 

3. How were candles made? (Let children 
mold and dip candles.) 

4. How did the pioneers build fires without 
matches? What did they use for fuel on the 
prairies where wood was scarce? 

5. Why are the Rocky Mountains different 
from the mountains in the East? 

6. Why is there a desert in our country? 

7. Why did pioneers on the prairies build sod 
houses instead of log cabins? 

For an extra activity, the children might col- 
lect pictures of animals and plants the pioneers 
would have seen on their journey. Legends 
could tell the section of the country where each 
could be found. 

Health 

1. Discuss food which the pioneers ate. How 
did they prepare it? What cooking equipment 
did they use? (Continued on page 66) 
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I HEAR you've hired a new teacher for Simén,” Judge Sanz said to 
his friend. 

Don Carlos shook his head. “I didn’t know what to do! His last tutor 
was so angry when he left. He said he’d never seen such a spoiled young 
redhead. I’ve tried so hard to see that he learns something. But you know 
how the boy is. And it’s not easy to find educated men here in Venezuela.” 

“I know,” replied the judge. “i couldn’t make him obey when I taught 
him. But I think he’s smart. If you can find something to interest him, 
he may do well.” 

“That’s why I hired this Rodriguez. I promised Simén’s mother I 
would raise him carefully.” 

“Rodriguez is a queer-looking fellow,” Judge Sanz commented. “Why 
does he go barefooted and carry that staff?” 

“He says he’s searching for liberty,” Don Carlos replied. “He can speak 
and read many languages, and he’s traveled in dozens of countries. I’m 
hoping Simén will like listening to the tales he can tell.” 

A few weeks later Don Carlos was surprised to see his nephew come 
leaping up to the patio where he was resting. 

“Uncle Carlos! May I ride to the /lanos with Rodriguez?” asked Simén 
Bolivar. His black eyes were flashing with excitement as he explained 
that he wished to see the /lanos, or flat grasslands of his country where 
there were many wild bulls and alligators. 

“Rodriguez says there are boa constrictors as thick as your waist, and 
tall grass so sharp it can cut when you ride through it.” 

“And you are not afraid to go to such a place?” his uncle asked. 

“I want to see everything for myself. Rodriguez says that is the best 
way to learn.” 

Rodriguez had many ideas which were ahead of his time. He carried 
one of the books of the French philosopher Rousseau wherever he went 
He admired Tom Paine, Thomas Jefferson, Samuel Adams, and George 
Washington for their patriotic ideas. 

On the trip to the vast plains, Simén learned many things. Although he 
was only twelve, he saw that the men who lived here were brave horsemen 
who were very skilled at catching the wild cattle that roamed the llanos. 
He tamed a wild horse and earned the name of “Iron Seat” by managing 
to stay on its back. 

When they returned home, Rodriguez made his pupil study the few pre- 
cious books which they had. Printing presses were not allowed in the 
colonies by the Spaniards, and the only books they had were old religious 
volumes and those Rodriguez had brought with him. 

From a soldier who had just returned from Paris, they learned about a 
young general named Napoleon who was making plans to conquer Italy 
and France. 

In the next two years Simén noticed that his tutor went away often, 
leaving him alone to study. Then one day Judge Sanz came with the news 
that a group of men had been caught planning a revolution against the 
severe Spanish rule. Rodriguez was one of the band. With the help of 
Simén’s uncle and Judge Sanz, he escaped a death sentence, but was 
forced to leave Venezuela. The other men received savage punishment. 
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Sick at heart over such cruel treatment, Simén decided to become a cadet 
in the Venezuelan army and study military science. 

As a young man, he traveled to Spain and fell in love with a beautiful 
young Spanish girl. Unfortunately she died a few months after thei: 
marriage. Simén stayed on in Europe making friends with many well- 
known men in Madrid and Paris. When Napoleon had himself crowned 
Emperor, Simon was disgusted. Like many other people, he had thought 
that Napoleon was fighting in order to obtain more freedom for the 
common people. 

Now he met Rodriguez, his shabby old teacher, and soon the two 
friends were taking a walking trip through Italy. Simén began to read 
more books, and to think. He promised himself that he would not rest un- 
til his country was free from Spanish rule. 

On his way back to Venezuela, he visited the United States of America 
which he had heard so much about. He stopped in Boston in 1809, travel- 
ing south to New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. He was interested 
to see the activity in this free young nation. Every port city was busily 
building ships and homes. How different things were here compared with 
his own country with its heavy taxes and cruel Spanish governors! 

When he reached Venezuela, he was glad to see that people were be- 
ginning to organize and protest against the harsh laws of Spain. At once, 
he saw that they could use the help of foreign governments, so he offered 
to travel to England and ask for aid. When he returned, a quickly formed 
Congress declared Venezuela independent on July 5, 1811, but Spanish 
armies put down the revolution. 

Bolivar was in Caracas, the capital, a year after independence had been 
declared, when great buildings began to shake and fall down around him. 
The earth shook, too, in great spasms, and ten thousand people were 
buried in the destruction. Some people believed that the earthquake was 
a punishment for their wanting to be free. But Simon rallied them to fight 
for liberty. Setting out with only 500 men, he won recruits along the way 
and defeated the Spanish General Monteverde. 

During the next six years, he fought hundreds of battles against the 
Spaniards—sometimes winning, but often losing and being forced to flee 
the country. Like George Washington, he had trouble keeping his ragged 
armies together. Some generals were openly rebellious against him. Sev- 
eral times he marched his men over high and rugged mountains. He also 
led them through steaming tropical jungles where there were many dan- 
gers, and where many caught malaria. But he kept going, and his dream 
grew. He now hoped for a union of South American states free from the 
yoke of Spain. 

At last, some of the people began to appreciate his struggles. They be- 
gan to call him “The Liberator.” Venezuela and New Granada were 
formed into the new republic of Colombia and Bolivar became president. 

In the southern part of the continent in Chile and Argentina, General 
José San Martin was also fighting to rid the land of Spanish control. Both 
generals collected armies and hurried toward Peru. 

Bolivar was now thirty-nine. He was small, dark, and agile, in spite of 
an attack of fever. He had given his whole life and fortune to the cause 
for which he was fighting—living a rough life of hardship. But he was 
happy, for the United States had at last recognized Colombia as a nation. 
And he had received a letter from General José de San Martin inviting 
him to a conference at Guayaquil. 

Simon Bolivar had to look up to meet the blue eyes of the famous Gen- 
eral San Martin, a tall solemn man. 

“I believe Peru needs a good strong man to lead the people,” said San 
Martin. “You know as well as I do that these people aren’t ready for 
liberty. We fight and win battles for them, but when they get their free- 
dom, they don’t know how to use it!” (Continued on page 81) 
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South America -IV 


Nlarian Ff. Oren 


The Instructor Social Studies Editor 


Ew people in the average child’s acquaint- 
F ance have been to Bolivia, Peru, and Ecua- 
dor. These countries are visited mostly by busi- 
ness men, archeologists, engineers, geologists, 
and technical advisers from various U.S. gov- 
ernment and UN agencies. Yet, their history 
dates back several centuries before Columbus’ 
voyage. 


Motivation 


Since children know little of these countries, 
the teacher may have to play a dominant role 
in motivating the unit. Here is some informa- 


tion that will be helpful. 


Similarities Among the Countries 


1. Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador are dominated 
by two parallel ridges of the Andes Mountains. 
Between them are high-level plateaus, and 
basins formed by lower mountains running east 
and west. 

2. Although located at or below the Equator, 
climate varies greatly from sea level on the Pa- 
cific to mountain peaks and eastern jungle lands. 

3. The routine of each country is occasionally 
interrupted by earthquakes which are costly in 
lives and property. Each time rebuilding makes 
the country more modern. 

4. These countries were part of the Inca em- 
pire which started about 1200 and grew in mag- 
nificence and power until overrun by Spaniards 
under Francisco Pizarro in 1533. 

5. Gold and silver built the empire which 
Spain held with an iron fist for over 300 years, 
but oil, copper, and other minerals attract atten- 
tion and exploitation in our mechanized world. 

6. Politically and economically, none of the 
countries has known peace or prosperity since 
winning freedom in the early 1800's under the 
leadership of Generals José de San Martin and 
Simon Bolivar. Dictators come and go, and few 
presidents have ever served a full term. 

7. Indians of pure or mixed blood outnumber 
white people of Spanish or other European an- 
cestry. Some jungle tribes are as uncivilized as 
in the days of Pizarro. Mountain and jungle 
have kept the people apart and made them sus- 
picious of each other. The same geographical 
barriers impose almost insurmountable obstacles 
to trade, transportation, and literacy. 

8. The countries have vast mineral wealth 
which can be developed profitably by national 
and foreign capital. 

9. Coastal cities were death traps for the 
white man until improvements were made in 
sanitation and the control of malaria and yel- 
low fever. 

10. The boundary between Peru and Bolivia 
extends through Lake Titicaca. 


BOLIVIA 
PERU and 
ECUADOR 


11. The Pan American Highway is routed 
through each country, and national and world- 
wide air service has increased trade and travel. 

12. The permanent snow line on the Andes 
begins at about 16,000 feet. 

13. Cotton, rice, sugar, tobacco, coffee, and 
cacao grow on coastal or eastern plantations. 
Irrigation is necessary near the coast. Oranges, 
bananas, and other tropical fruits grow up to 
5,000 feet elevation; corn, wheat, barley, and 
potatoes can be grown as high as 14,000 feet; 
livestock is grazed from there to the snowline. 
Indians of the eastern lowlands raise cassava 
(manioc) a starchy plant which might be called 
the jungle potato. (We eat it as tapioca.) In 
the same area, the Indians gather tagua nuts 
(for buttons), rubber, chicle (for gum), cin- 
chona bark (for quinine), barbasco (for insecti- 
cides), ipecac (for medicine), and cut hard 
woods for cabinet-making lumber and other 
uses. 

14. The potato, which Peruvians and Bolivi- 
ans claim originated in their country, dates back 
to Inca days. 


Your Objectives 


1. Develop interest in the people and impor- 
tant places of Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador. 

2. Find what each country has to attract visi- 
tors mentioned in the introductory paragraph. 

3. Compare countries with each other, and 
with other South American countries. 

4. Decide what factors have contributed to 
their problems or progress. 

5. Discover interesting facts that set each 
country apart from its neighbors. 


Procedure 


First of all, make sure the children know what 
area is under discussion. Maps and globes will 
orient them, but before putting time on the 
printed word, give them a visual introduction 
through films and filmstrips which were thought- 
fully selected. 


Bolivia 


History 

1. Simén Bolivar became the first president 
of the country which took the name of Bolivia 
in gratitude for his help in liberation from 
Spain. He appointed General Antonio José de 
Sucre to rule during frequent absences caused 
by his presidential duties for Gran Colombia. 
Sucre became sole ruler in 1826. As evidence 
of Bolivia’s unsettled political history since then, 
there have been 14 constitutions, 70 presidents, 
and 175 revolutions. 

2. After the 1879-1883 war with Chile over 
the guano deposits of Atacama, Bolivia lost its 





seaport at Antofagasta. It forfeited many square 
miles of Chaco land to Paraguay at the end of 
the 1932-35 war. Now its port facilities are 
based on treaties with Chile, where there are 
Bolivian customs at Arica and Antofagasta; and 
harbor privileges at Mollendo, Peru. 

3. President Paz Estenssoro, elected in 1952, 
nationalized the tin industry and proposed a 
5-year program to develop economic security by 
increasing food production through improved 
methods and mechanization, encouraging indus- 
tries through concessions to foreign investors, 
and improving health by accepting financial aid 
and advice from various world agencies. 
Geography 

1. Slightly smaller than California and Texas, 
Bolivia is % lowland; the other % is the highest 
inhabited region (12,000 to 13,000 feet) of any 
size in the world. 

2. Northern Bolivia drains into the Atlantic 
Ocean through the Amazon; southern Bolivia is 
drained by the Paraguay and Parana rivers. 
The average temperature is 50 degrees. 

3. Ridges of the eastern Andes (the Cordillera 
Real) are dry, cold, and treeless in the south. 
The only natural growth is ichu (a grass), tola 
(bush from which Indians get stick-size fuel), 
moss, and reeds for balsas (boats). 

4. In the yungas, or tropical lowlands, the 
rivers in the north are navigable during the 
rainy season. Rapids and shoals appear as the 
waters recede. 

Products and Resources 

1. Quinoa, a grain native to the Andes, is a 
versatile product. The green stalks flavor stew, 
and the grain makes bread or gruel. 

2. Bolivia, one of the world’s most forested 
countries, has about 2,000 species of trees. Lack 
of transportation has prevented large-scale lum- 
ber operations in many areas. 

3. Leaves of coca (not the same as cacao or 
cocoa—source of chocolate) shrub are made into 
the drug cocaine. Indians chew the leaves, and 
become insensible to fatigue, cold, hunger, and 
thirst. 

4. Most of the covering on USS. tin cans 
comes from Bolivian mines. The largest is at 
Llallagua. Formerly exported as ore, tin is now 
processed in local smelting plants. Bolivian ex- 
ports are 90 per cent mineral, of which 70 per 
cent is tin. Mines rich in tin, silver, lead, cop- 
per, tungsten, zinc, sulphur, and antimony are 
located at 13,000 to 15,000 feet. 

5. Bolivian oil reserves have been estimated 
at 19 million barrels. Additional deposits are 
being sought over a 3% (Continued on page 92) 


In May: Colombia, Venezuela, 
British Guiana, Surinam, French Guiana 
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2 Reading Problems 


Ruth Strang 
Wants to Discuss with You 


My principal, having heard at a conference 
that primary teachers know more about 
teaching reading than high school teachers, 
asked me, a primary teacher, to inaugurate 
a reading pt nny the high school. We 
have ordered your "Problems in the Improve- 
ment of Reading,” but can you suggest 
some simple approach to capture the inter- 
est of the high school teachers in the initial 
session? 


b yore letter raised three very interesting 
points: 

1. The importance of teaching reading with- 
in the regular subject-matter classes. 

2. The role of the primary teacher in helping 
high school teachers with reading problems. 

3. How to capture the interest of the high 
school teachers in teaching reading. 

About the first point there is no question. We 
have long said that every teacher should be a 
teacher of reading of his subject. Reading abil- 
ity underlies the pupil’s success in every subject, 
and success in school underlies his good adjust- 
ment and mental health. 

High school teachers who have students who 
cannot read well enough to meet the require- 
ments of the class will welcome some of the pri- 
mary teacher's methods of building a basic 
vocabulary and teaching word recognition and 
other basic skills. The primary teacher may also 
be helpful in suggesting books on the second- or 
third-grade level of difficulty that would appeal 
to adolescents and not seem childish to them. 
She would not recommend any books which the 
high school students would recognize as hav- 
ing been used in the lower grades. 

It is a mistake, however, to think that the 
teaching of reading in high school is the same 
as the teaching of reading in primary grades. 
The interests, motivation, and needs of 
high school students are different, even 


of high school reading and suggests 
many procedures and materials that 
would be appropriate to teaching 
reading in high school. 

How to capture the interest of the high 
school teachers in teaching reading should not 
be too difficult. The attitude of high school 
teachers toward teaching reading is changing. 
At one time they tended to put all the responsi- 
bility for the teaching of reading upon the ele- 
mentary school teacher. Now they realize that 
much must be done in the high school (1) to 
help all capable students to acquire the higher 
level of reading ability appropriate to high 
school, (2) to help those who are retarded 
in reading, that is, reading one or more years 
below their potential ability. 

As for your approach, you might begin by 
sitting in the departmental meetings in which 
reading problems are discussed. One teacher 
would describe a rather common problem and 
you and the other teachers would pool your sug- 
gestions for working with such a problem. Thus 
the high school teachers would be contributing 
from the vantage point of their knowledge of 
the subject and of adolescents, and you would 
contribute from your background knowledge of 
ways of teaching certain basic reading skills. 

At the same time, you could work with the li- 
brarian in supplying to individual teachers books 
on different levels of difficulty to meet the range 
of individual differences represented in a partic- 
ular class. You might also give teachers vocab- 
ulary or other practice material and games 
which they could use individually or in small 
groups with the retarded readers whom they 
are trying to help. 

Third, you could prepare. a short readable 
two- or three-page mimeographed bulletin every 





though they may be reading on first 
and second-grade level. It is a more 
difficult problem to teach a high school 
student who has had seven years of fail- 
ure and frustration in learning to read 
than it is to teach an eager first-grade 
beginner. 

Then, there are developmental skills 
that should be emphasized, such as crit- 
ical reading, appreciation of literature, 
and locating information for a research 
type of paper. To be sure, these skills 
are taught in a very simple way from 
the beginning, but the emphasis in high 
school is much greater. Similarly, there 
are many special aspects of reading in 
high school with which the supervisor 
of reading should be familiar. The 
book you mentioned, “Problems in the 
Improvement of Reading” (McGraw- 
Hill, 1955), does give a great deal of 
information on many of these aspects 
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month, giving suggestions on procedures and 
materials for teaching reading in the various 
subjects. Some of these suggestions you will ob- 
tain from books and magazine articles; some 
from descriptions by your teachers, who will be 
pleased to get recognition for a description of 
some of the procedures they have developed in 
their classes. Encourage them to be creative and 
to experiment and then to share the results of 
their efforts. 

Present yourself to the teachers as a helping 
person. They may ask your help in dividing 
their class into various kinds of groups, or in 
building up a file of reading materials. They 
may ask you to demonstrate a technique of 
teaching word recognition, or to give instruction 
individually or in small groups to students who 
cannot profit by instruction in their classes be- 
cause of poor reading ability. 

Try to meet their needs. Go slowly, establish 
a friendly personal relation with the teachers, 
and give them the specific help they request. 


What is a good reading program for the 
fourth and fifth grades? 

HE fourth and fifth grades are a strategic 
T point in the whole reading program. Chil- 
dren are expected to have mastered a basic sight 
vocabulary and to have acquired word recogni- 
tion skills so that they will be “on their own in 
reading.” They are gradually making the tran- 
sition from a story-type to a study-type of read- 
ing. 

Now, as they enter the fourth grade, they will 
have more reading to do, they will have to ac- 
quire the special vocabulary and skills needed 
in each subject; they will be broadening their 
reading interests until their voluntary reading 
reaches a peak in early adolescence. 

How can these objectives be realized? Start- 
ing with some activity that seems worthwhile 
to the child, the teacher will use this need to 
motivate specific reading instruction. 

1. Learning the Meaning of Key Words in the 
Subject 

In every subject the pupils need knowledge of 
the key words. For example, a science class was 
studying about weather. The teacher put cer- 
tain new technical words on the chalkboard and 
asked the children to share their understanding 
of these words. One of the words was humid- 
ity. One child said it was “something Mother 
complained about in the August weather.” Oth- 
ers said they liked to read the weather reports in 
the paper or listen to them on the radio, and 
they knew that the (Continued on page 64) 
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Tool-Subject Devices 





PREPRIMARY 
ARITHMETIC 





COMPARISON WORDS. Provide many 
opportunities to use quantitive and 
comparison words with your group— 
smaller, larger, high, low, few, 
many, and so on. Draw two figures 
on the chalkboard. Which is larg- 
er? Which is lower? Compare two 
children. Which is taller? When 
going for class walks, look for the 
biggest tree, the smallest house, 
the littlest puppy, the bed with 
many flowers, the one with few. 








PRIMARY Il 
SPELLING 








WORDS WE USE. Have each child 
select two words from his social 
studies lesson that he thinks the 
Class should be able to spell. Put 
the words on the chalkboard. 

Then have a class discussion on 
which ones seem most important and 
which few (no more than ten) they 
should concentrate on. Have each 
child copy the master list and study 
it. Devote the last few minutes of 
the social studies class to test- 
ing on these words, 

















PRIMARY | 
HANDWRITING 


COPYING STORIES. With a 

small group, write a story on the 
chalkboard. Number the sentences. 
Give several children pieces of 
ruled oak tag and have each copy 
one of the sentences on his piece 
of tag. When all the sentences 
have been copied, tape the pieces 
of tag together in the right order, 
to make the story. 








PRIMARY Ill 
LANGUAGE 


THE WORD TRAIN. Make a 

freight train using black construc- 
tion paper for the engine and bright 
colors for the cars. Number each 
car. Attach it to the bulletin 
board leaving the tops of cars open 
to make envelopes. On each car put 
some general directions for reading 
activities to do in free time. In 
each car put ten to twenty slips of 
paper, each with a word which is 
used in following the directions on 
the envelope front. Ruth J. Wright 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


PRIMARY LEVEL 





















Idea tried by Grace L. Fitzsimmons 
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Window Gardens 


Bring the outdoors into your classroom by 
having children paint flowers as if they 

were growing on the windows. Start with 

pussy willows and forsythia in March. It 
will be great fun looking for flowers or 

leaves to paint each month. 

Your school may face a busy street lined 
with drab factories, but you won't see the 
drabness when the windows are painted with 
bright flowers or vegetables. First, vis- 
it a florist. Bring real or artificial 
flowers in for inspiration. 
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Stand-Up Stuffed Bunny 


Draw the head and body touching cross fold 
of 9" x 12" white drawing paper that has 
been doubled in the middle. Make the rabbit 
fill the space after the bottom edges have 
been bent up 1" and creased, one to the back 
and one to the front. Cut out double, and 
paste or staple edges. Stuff with a tissue. 


Sample sent by Gretchen S. Sanderson 


EARS 





Make flat egg shapes of 
wallpaper, gift paper, 
cardboard, or construc- Eggs 
tion paper. Make an 
egg stencil, and look 
through, to find best 
part of design on pat- 
terned wallpaper. Use 
on ribbons for room de- 
cor; on a coat-hanger 
mobile; use triple to 
make greeting cards 
(center egg plain); two 
giant eggs for a child 
to tie across his front 
and back for a costume. 





Suggested by 
Lucille E. Hein 


Lollipop Bunny 


Cut two bunny heads 

the same size, one with 
ears, one without. 
Staple together on side 
and bottom edges. Draw 
~ and color features. In- 
sert a lollipop between 
head shapes. Tape stick 
of gum to each ear. 
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001-Subject Devices 





GRADE 4 
SPELLING 


ADD ANOTHER WORD. Use this ac- 
tivity to help children notice sim- 
ilarities in words. Give a word 
from their regular spelling list, 
which they write. Then ask them to 
think of another word that begins 
the same way, or ends the same way, 
or has the same little word in the 
middle, which they write below the 
first word. For example, if a 
spelling word is yesterday, a word 
beginning the same way might be 
year. Almost everyone will have a 
different word, of course. After 
the test, discuss the variety of 
words used. 








GRADE 5 
LANGUAGE 


WORD MEANINGS. Make concrete 
examples of how one word can have 
many different meanings. Have each 
child select a word and make a 
picture chart illustrating its var- 
ious definitions. He can use 
magazine pictures or his own draw- 
ings. Coat, band, pin, trunk, 
line, and bolt, are good ones to 
start with. Margaret E. Briele 
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GRADE 6 em, 
ARITHMETIC 





ARITHMETIC. Cut sev- 

eral red and several blue circles 
into two fractional parts. Divide 
the class in half. Give blue 
pieces to Team A and red pieces to 
Team B. Each red child must find 
the blue person having the piece 
which makes his piece complete, as 


1/2 and 1/2; 1/4 and 3/4; 1/3 and 2/3; 


1/5 and 4/5; 1/8 and 7/8, and so on, 

If you say, "Reds hunt," they 
will get up and look for their 
partners while the others stay in 
their seats. This way only half of 
the class is moving at one time. 


GRADE 7-8 
READING 


READING. Have a reading re- 

lay race to give practice in scan- 
ning. Divide into two or three 
equal teams. Ask a question about 
the story. Everyone must hunt for 
the sentence or sentences that will 
give the answer. When someone is 
ready to read the answer, he raises 
his hand. If he is correct and 
reads with no errors, his team gets 
five points. Subtract one point 
for each wrong word. The team 
reaching twenty-five first wins. 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


ADVANCED LEVEL 





The Bunny Family 





Cut a deep-lobed heart for the cardboard feet, 43" 
x 32". Set a toilet-paper tube in the center 

and mark a circle around it. Slash to penciled 
edge of circle, put paste inside one end of tube, 
and attach it to bent-up tabs on base. Stuff 
opening with a wad of tissue. Arms and paws are 
cut in one continuous crescent-shaped piece of 
cardboard. Gray pants and skirt are made from a 
43” x 9” strip of crepe paper. Gather pants and 
skirt with needle at the belt, pants only at the 
bottom. Coat, vest, and bodice are paper. Head 
is a brown egg, blown, and glued inside the collar. 
Paper ears protrude from a cetton wig. Make lit- 
tle boy bunnies like Pop, girls like Mom. 


Sample sent by 
Lucie Ferguson 





Chick Procession 


Cover cardboard rolls with 
yarn, pasting ends down. 
Attach wings, hats, and 
beaks of felt--sequins for 
eyes. Parade the chicks on 
a path to cardboard church. 








Tried by 
Flora Tolly Spencer 


Favor for St. Patrick's Day 


Designed by Olive Howie Use a white fluted cup 
for the head, making fea- 
tures with paint, or cut 

a eae gummed tape. Hinge green 

4 Be hat with tape at the back. 
a a Make a collar of green con- 
Wg struction paper and paste 
flat between head and green 
base. Trim hat and collar. 





Contributed by 
Irene Rooney 




















Paper-Bag Rabbit 


From a #4} kraft-paper bag draw’ 
and cut a rabbit face, ears coming 
to the top, and chin to the bot- 
tom. Make eyes with crayon or 

use notebook ring reenforcements. 
Staple back to front at the ears. 
Trim with red metal paper. Fill 
with jelly beans. 
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All-School Activities 











BICYCLE INSPECTION 


Stress spring safety by having a 
bicycle inspection day. Set up 
specifications for all bicycles, 
such as adequate brakes, good tires, 
reflectors front and back, handle- 
bar grips, handle-bar connection, 
and so on. 

Designate an inspection station. 
Print certificates which will be 
filled out and stamped if the bi- 


cycle passes the inspection. Ask 
the local police or a state troop- 
er to supervise the inspection. 
Several fathers should help. 

If a bicycle does not pass in- 
spection, be sure the child knows 
why, and suggest ways to get it 
fixed. Have a follow-up day about 
two weeks later for those bikes to 
be reinspected. 


—— SS nnn nn nn nn nn a aaa aa aa a ae i a a ww ee ee ese ee ee ne ne ne ns ee eS ee se ee ne ns ss ss sss 


Develop more interest in scout- 
ing and its activities by calling 
attention to those who are scouts, 
during Girl Scout Week. Make a 
poster announcing the week--March 
10-16. (See poster on page 38 of 
this issue.) Display the eligibil- 
ity requirements for becoming a 
scout or brownie and give the tele- 
phone numbers of those to be called 








An indoor and outdoor spring 
Clean-up day helps the school cus- 
todians get the school grounds in 
Shape and gives children an oppor- 
tunity to share in the maintenance 
of school property. Divide into 
indoor and outdoor squads, one to 
pick up trash, several to rake (the 
rakers bring their own rakes), one 
to dig up flower beds, and So on. 
The indoor squad can straighten and 
Sort art supplies, dust library 


if one wishes to join. Have a 
parade through the school by all 
scouts and brownies with as many 
as possible in their uniforms. 
vite a leader or scout executive 
to visit the school and talk to 
prospective members. This is a 
valuable organization, well worth 
spending some school time to de=- 
velop interest in it. 


In- 


Use St. Patrick's Day to give 
recognition to all those children 
who are of Irish descent. Let 
everyone be an “honorary Irishman" 
for the day. Suggest that they 
wear something green that day. 
Make paper shamrocks for everyone. 


shelves, clean gym lockers, dust 
cafeteria window sills, sort mu- 
Sic books, rearrange paper sup- 
plies, and so on. 

Have one or two teachers in 
charge of each activity. Everyone 
Should bring old clothes and old 
shoes. Devote the last half of the 
day to the work. Be realistic in 
your planning. Ten children with 
nothing to do can upset the morale 
and discipline of the whole school. 
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GIRL SCOUT WEEK 
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Have an assembly program on Ire- 
land. Let a good storyteller tell 
about St.Patrick and his work in 
Ireland. Show a movie on life in 
modern Ireland. Sing Irish songs 
and close with an Irish jig which 
some group has learned. 








Teachers 


Heip One Aother 


READING, TV METHOD 


RAL reading, as we all know, becomes mo- 
notonous to the children as well as to the 
teacher; and it is true that children do not think 
they have read unless they have read orally. So 
we try to put a little variety into our reading 
methods. 

Children today are television-conscious and 
have seen many shows using the applause meter. 
That idea is incorporated into our activity. 

We begin as usual—introducing the story, 
studying new words, using phonetic skills, ex- 
tending the interpretation of the story, and read- 
ing silently. Then we are ready for the game. 

Children of comparable reading ability, as 
many as there are parts or pages to the story, are 
chosen, preferably not more than six at a time. 
These children are the participants in the tele- 
vision show. The rest make up the audience. 

The announcer, chosen by the group, goes to 
the front of the room, as does the panel of read- 
ers. Then, a child clicks the imaginary button of 
the imaginary television set and the show is on. 

The announcer gives the name of the story, 
introduces the members of the panel, and calls 
on each child to read. When all have read, an- 
other child (and what a privilege it is) comes 
in and holds his hand over the heads of the con- 
testants, one at a time. The audience indicates 
by its applause the best reader in the group. The 
winner bows, the clicker turns off the set, and 
the show is over. 

We don’t do this often. It, too, would become 
monotonous if we did. Different groups are cho- 
sen each time so that everyone eventually has a 
turn. GERTRUDE YOUNG 


TALKING BOOKS 


A PAINLESS way to teach small children to 
care for books was my experiment with 
“Talking Books.” We were getting ready for our 
first library period. I asked the children to pre- 
tend that they were books on the library shelf. 
“Some children are coming into the library for 
the first time. A kind fairy has given you the 
power of speech so that you can talk to the chil- 
dren before they begin to look at you. What will 
you say to them?” 

On the blackboard I wrote the things they 
said: “Don’t break my back,” “Please read me 
with clean hands,” and so on. The children 
copied the speeches in short lines. Balloons were 
cut around them like those in comic books. Next 
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we cut book shapes from colored construction 
paper, drew on faces, pasted on arms and legs, 
and added the balloons with the messages. 

A book shelf with three or four plain books 
in it was drawn on brown paper and put at the 
top of the bulletin board. The “Talking Books” 
were scattered over the remainder of the board. 

Since the children were the books and they 
made the rules, they remember and follow these 


rules very faithfully. RUTH KOHLER 


ATTENTION, VIA RED LIGHT 


A FLASHLIGHT has proved a very effectual 
discipline device in our kindergarten. I 
cover a flashlight with red crepe paper and have 
a little bell handy. The children are asked, 
“What would happen to Daddy if he did not 
obey the red traffic light when he is driving?” 
They tell you that he would get a ticket. Then I 
explain that in the kindergarten, the red light 
flashes, the little bell says, “Please stop!” and 
everyone obeys. If someone deliberately disobeys 
this signal, he too gets a ticket (a little yellow 
paper). The red light holds the eye and the yel- 
low ticket is abhorred. SISTER M. ELLEN 


AN ASSIGNMENT CHART 


ie RECORD the pages for each reading group, 

I rule off lined paper, one column for the 
date and one for each reading group. In the col- 
ummns are written the days of the week and the 
pages at which the children will start to read 
the next day. At a glance I know where each 
group is, and so can a substitute. 

Such a device eliminates everything in my 
plan book under reading except a statement re- 
ferring a substitute to the chart on the wall near 
where we read. By glancing back over it, she can 
see approximately how much each group reads 
a day. 

But more than helping a substitute or me, I 
have found that it interests and aids the chil- 
dren in my first grade. One child from a group 
acts as recorder for a week, putting down the 
page where we will begin the next day. The pu- 
pils take turns, according to the first letter of 
their last names, so they study the alphabet 
chart to see who will be next and when their 
turn will come, incidentally learning the relative 
position of the letters. They get practice too in 
reading and writing numbers. The recorder tries 
to make his best numbers, reading them aloud 


to me as he writes. When a group is called, the 
youngsters look at the page number in their col- 
umn and take great pride in finding their places 
before I do. Such a chart gives the. pupils an- 
other opportunity to share in the responsibili- 
ties of a classroom. MARJORIE A. BISHOP 


WHO HAS IT? 


HE chart pictured here is our method of ac- 
T counting for athletic equipment. It takes 
primary children too long to write their names 
and the name of the piece of equipment they 
wish to take out, but finding a card with one’s 
name on it and putting it in place on the chart 
is fun and it tells who has each piece. 

On a large sheet of tagboard, print the names 
of the pieces of equipment. Opposite cut two 
tabs with a razor blade, to hold the names of the 
pupils, printed on separate strips of tag 1” x 5”. 
Decorate the chart with pictures to suit the 
pieces of equipment listed. 

The child who takes a piece is responsible for 
its return. Divide the group so that all may have 
an equal chance at the fun of checking out. 

Besides being a timesaver, this device is a 
reading chart and it stimulates interest in writ- 
ing. In February, I saw a child copying all the 
names of the children from the name cards to 
put on his valentines. 


LUCY L. STARK 
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Articles for this department should not exceed 300 words. I usED the following activity to teach condensation of 


Type them double-spaced, each on a separate sheet of paper. 


Put your name and address on each sheet and 
on every photograph or sample. 


We will pay $5.00 upon publication for each article used and $1.00 


for a photograph or drawing. 
Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. 


items (except seasonal) not heard from in six months 


should be considered rejected. 
Address all manuscripts to: 


Teachers Help One Another, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


water. I had the pupils construct a glass case of double- 


strength window glass. The four sides were held together 
with wide adhesive tape. Next, a cake tin into which the 


TIP 
OF THE 


glass case would fit exactly was lined with a plaster of 
Paris mixture. Before this hardened, the glass case was 
securely fastened. 

Next we put a layer of good black soil into the container 


in which we planted two one-inch pieces of begonia (any 


MONTH 


house plant would do). Then the children fitted a piece of 


glass to the top of the case, and it was fastened down se- 


curely on all four sides with adhesive tape. Thus we had an 


airtight container containing two small plants. The pupils 
could witness the condensation of water vapor and note 
the effect it had on the plants. 

We have never watered the plants nor opened the con- 


tainer. The plans are growing vigorously. 





PARENT CONFERENCES 


F™ four years I have followed the plan of a 
personal conference with each parent ar- 
ranged through a written invitation. After the 
class has been dismissed, the parent arrives for 
the conference. Only one conference is sched- 
uled each day. 

This interview has a twofold purpose: 1) I 
meet the parent, and the parent meets me; 2) 
the work to be covered during the year is dis- 
cussed, giving the parent an idea of what is to 
be accomplished. I also explain reading tech- 
niques so that the parents can help with sup- 
plementary reading. I learn many things about 
the child which are not recorded on his record 
card. I find that I have a good foundation on 
which to begin my work for the year. Parents are 
invited to come to school during the year to ob- 
serve classes as well as attend programs. This 
friendly relationship has made teaching easier 
and more interesting. LUCILLE K, FOULKROD 


STIMULATING READING 


| are Monday morning I bring in books from 
the library and put them on our reading 
table. The books have been carefully selected to 
suit the understanding of the children and their 
ability to read. They are given as long as they 
need to read the book they have chosen, after 
which they write a book review or tell the story 
in their own words. If a review has misspelled 
words or incorrect punctuation the child is given 
the chance to rewrite it. When the work is satis- 
factory, I punch a ticket of colored cardboard 
which is tied to each pupil’s desk. On Friday the 


pupils read their reviews to the class. Hearing 
these reviews stimulates others to take an inter- 
est in the books and read them. Each month a 
prize is awarded to the one who has had his ticket 
punched the most times. ELIZABETH CHANDLER 


OUR SONGBOOKS 


Oo" songbooks are made of plain white pa- 
per, folded to make a booklet, and covered 
with construction paper. In this songbook the 
children copy songs that are placed on the 
blackboard, and from this book we sing. The 
children use a ruler to make their own staff lines. 
On the cover they draw some decorative design. 
This book becomes more personal than the regu- 
lar school textbook. It gives us an opportunity to 
sing all the nice songs which are published in 
Tue INSTRUCTOR. HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


SNAP CLOTHESPINS AGAIN 


D you become annoyed when your paper 
figures with tabs at the base continually fall 
over? I attach a snap clothespin to one of the 
tabs and let it extend back of the figure along 
the table top. If the stand-ups are used as part 
of a scene, the clothespins can be concealed un- 
der a suitable background such as cotton batting 
for snow, crumpled brown wrapping paper for 
bare ground, or cut green crepe paper for grass. 

I also use snap clothespins to stand flash cards 
up on any flat surface. Simply clip the pin on a 
bottom corner and let it lie along the desk top. 
Children can then use special cards without dis- 
turbing the chart or holder. MAXINE L. SICKELS 


NELDA KURTZ 


OUR GREENHOUSE 


HE idea of our greenhouse began when the 
7 third-graders were reading in a supplemen- 
tary book some accounts about growing things. 
This book aroused so much interest that the next 
day the children arrived at school with sweet 
potatoes. Then the topic grew to include in- 
door gardens, various bulbs, seeds planted in 
eggshells, slips, and so on. 

To conclude this study of growing things, the 
county extension agent secured a maple tree to 
be planted in the schoolyard. The children were 
so interested in this project that they wrote an 
article entitled, “How to Plant a Tree.” They 
also wrote thank-you notes to the county exten- 
sion agent. NORMA ROBERTS AND HELEN GORDON 


BE THRIFTY—SAVE PAPER 


NSTEAD of having my first- and second-graders 
I take home all their papers in the early fall, 
I send batches once a week. I believe that par- 
ents pay more attention to them weckly than if 
they are sent every day. All the papers that re- 
main at school are put in a stack on a handy 
shelf and are used as cutting papers. I pass them 
out when I want to demonstrate how to cut 
hearts, dolls, trees, and so on. Sometimes we use 
them for practice pinwheels or gliders, too. We 
cut and cut without thinking of paper waste. 
This saves the good paper until the children be- 
come more proficient. The scissors lovers use 
these papers for quiet play. EULALIA S. HECOX 


CLASSROOM MONITORS 


| ap classroom has many jobs that are per- 
formed by children. Our pupils remember 
to do their jobs well because of the bulletin- 
board chart we use. A committee made a huge 
chart, listing the different jobs. Each month they 
change this chart by simply pinning up dupli- 
cated names of the pupils. Names duplicated on 
green paper indicate those who volunteered for 
that job for the month; yellow indicates a job 
appointed either by the teacher or the principal ; 
and white indicates an elective position. 

The committee also fills out a small dupli- 
cated 9” x 11” form each month to be inserted 
in the teacher’s lesson plan notebook. Substitutes 
appreciate such a list, and the regular teacher 
can tell at a glance the children who are sup- 
posed to perform certain duties. RICHARD C. KEY 
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WHAT AM I? 


I fly up high as I can go, 

Watching telephone wires and tree 
tops low. 

The wind may blow with all its 
might, 

But that’s good for me. I am a 

‘ Edna Bevan 


THE CLOCK STRIKES 


This is a game the children in 
Japan like to play, especially at 
night. However, it is adaptable to 
daytime. One child is “it.” While 
the other children choose the “‘time” 
each is going to represent, “‘it” is 
blindfolded. “It” says, “‘The clock 
strikes - - - .”. He may say one, 
three, or any time he wishes. The 
child with that time replies with 
some sound and “it” tries to name 
the owner of the sound. If he guess- 
es, he may join the others; if not, 
“it” goes on until he guesses right. 
The holder of the correctly guessed 
time becomes “‘it,”” and is then blind- 
folded. The procedure is contin- 
ued. One may simplify the game by 
having the children in a circle, and 
when a new “‘it”’ is blindfolded, those 
still in the circle may exchange 
places. Sylvia DuBois 


ST. PATRICK'S DAY 


Here are some suggestions to help 
you plan a party for March 17. 
(1) Invitations: green paper sham- 
rocks. (2) Games: cut pigs from 
green soap, make green hats with 
names, play with puzzles. (3) Table 
decoration: a green coffee can on a 
round green paper; tie a bow for a 
hat band; fill with flowers; tuck in 
shamrock-shaped pipe cleaners, pref- 
erably green ones. Grace Gannon 


UP IN THE SKY 


Name the Planets—From the defini- 

tion given, name the planets below. 

1. Name of a car. 

2. Mythical god of the sea. 

3. Roman god of harvest. 

4. A candy bar. 

5. Soil. 

6. Almost the same name as a pre- 
cious ore. 
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Girls and Boys 


7. Used with word jumping. 

8. Found in Disney cartoons. 

9. Word used to describe a beauti- 
ful woman. Lillie D. Chaffin 

Sky Words—Can you tell what these 

words are? 

1. What a cow says + N = 

2. Arrive at school + T = 

3. What you can fly in + T = 

4. S + something from coal = 

5. C + noisy = Rey F. Heagy 


POLICEMAN PUZZLE 
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ACROSS DOWN 
1. Traffic - - -. (slang) 2. To shove. 
3. STOP is a - - - + to 3. Crystals of ice in air. 
halt. 4. What “green traffic 


5. A container. light” means. 


7. What “red traffic 6. Right. (Abbr.) 
light” means. 8. Prefix for “through.” 

9. You and I. 10. Three signals that 

11. By way of. make a car stop and 


13. Giant. go at the crossroads. 


15. Be careful - - - - 11. Makes a solemn prom- 
crossing the street. ise. 

16. Street. (Abbr.) 12. Plural of “‘is.” 

17. Tricky. 14. To covet. 


Virginia Gifford 





We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

















The Riddle Box 


= Why is a knock 


at the door like 
an overcoat? 

When is a rope like a piece of 

wood? 


> 
ennsitiliglicaen 
Which trees make good coats? 
What two trees always have boys 
in them? 


How can you always have what 
you please? 




















BEANBAG KITTEN 


Make a beanbag that looks like a 
kitten. You need two pieces of un- 
bleached muslin that are about 4” 
square, a large-eyed needle, scis- 
sors, and colored thread. 

First draw two or three patterns 
on paper, making sure to fold the 
paper so that both sides of the kit- 
ten will be the same. Choose the 
one you like best; draw it on the 
cloth; and cut it out. The next 
step is to sew the eyes, nose, and 
mouth, with whiskers. Whip front 
and back together with an over- 
the-edge stitch. Leave an opening 
in order to fill the bag with beans. 
After filling, sew shut the open- 
ing. Marguerite French 


ANSWERS TO QUIZZES 
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WORDS AND MUSIC BY 
EMMA LOVISE DUNCAN 




















woof, woof,” Morn - ing and night he says, “Woof, 
2. Par-a-keet Pet-ey says, “Eek, eek, eek,” Here’s how he greets you with “Eek, 
3. Lit-tle Miss Kit-ty says, “Mew, mew, mew,” Once in a_ while she goes, “Mew, 


4. Ger-tie the gold- fish goes. (silently mouth “Qooo0o0”), She looks at 


1. My lit-tle dog -gy goes, “Woof, 








woof, woof.” 
eek, eek.” 
mew, mew.” 


me and goes (silently mouth “Qoooooe”). 
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_ Shp = ee = 
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That’s all he likes to do When you don’t want him to; Nois- y old pup- py barks, “Woof, woof, woof.” 
Screech - ing and squawk -ing,He thinks that he’s talk-ing, But he’s on-ly squawk-ing with “Eek, eek, eek.” 
Just when she’s hun- gry or Wait-ing be-side the door, Ver- y  po-lite- ly says, “Mew, mew, mew.” 
She does-n’t laugh or sing, Nev- er says an- .y~-thing, Just blows me kiss - es (silently mouth “Oooooo”). 
Seas tee 
—— 
eel } 
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What the Sounds Tell 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY MARY E. BROUGHER 


1. “Chug, chug, chug,” goes the en - gine. 
2. “Must get , 


“Ding, dong, ding,”’ goes the bell. 


there,” says the en - gine. “Be on time,” says the bell. 


tell. 
well,” 


This 


“We must 


is what they 
do it 


mo - tor. 
mo - tor. 


“Whirr, whirr, whirr,” goes the 


“Work to do,” says the 
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_. The Big Little Wind 


i™ BY) 





Paddy Says the MAGIC Word 


pe: the leprechaun, ambled merrily along the hot, dusty road. He 
felt very gay. As gay as the witty Irish tune he was humming. 

Far down the road, Paddy could see an old farmer trudging toward 
him. Poking slowly along behind the farmer was a little gray donkey. 
On its back were several sacks of grain. Now and then the little animal 
stopped still in its tracks which made the old man angry. So angry, that 
he shouted threats to the donkey in hopes of hurrying it on to the mill. 

As the pair drew closer, Paddy slipped behind a big oak and watched 
the goings-on. 

Upon reaching the cool shade of the oak tree, the donkey stopped 
again. 

“Get on with you, Donkey!” shouted the Old Farmer angrily. “I’m 
tired of having to stop every whipstitch. Get on, do you hear?” 

He gave a mighty tug to the rope on the donkey’s bridle. But the 
little animal had its feet planted firmly in the road and refused to 
budge. 

“Oh, so you are going to be stubborn, eh?” yelled the Old Farmer, 
giving another yank on the rope. “We'll see about that!” 

He pulled. He tugged. He yanked. Still the donkey remained. 

“Get on, I say!” howled the old man. He stomped around behind the 
animal and began shoving until he was red in the face. 

All the while Paddy, the leprechaun, watched with amusement from 
his hiding place. The donkey certainly was playing a good trick on the 
cross old farmer, he thought. And being a leprechaun, Paddy was fond 
of playing tricks on people, too. 

At last, when the Old Farmer dropped to the ground, Paddy de- 
cided to take a hand in the situation. 
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CLEO PEERCE HUMPHREY 


¥ NEVER would have happened if Wee Willie Wind had stayed at 
home to play when his mother and father went to blow up some 
rain clouds. 

“Be a good little wind, Wee Will.” Mother Wind blew a kiss to her 
son as she roared away down the valley. 

Wee Willie tried to play, but he could not seem to have any fun. He 
blew a puppy’s hair and enjoyed watching the little dog romp and try 
to catch the wind. He blew off a little boy’s hat and giggled happily as 
the child chased it. But he kept looking for something new to do, and 
without meaning to, he wandered further from home than he ever had 
gone before. 

Willie found a line of clothes hanging in the sunshine to dry. He had 
always wanted to whip the clothes on a line as his mother and father 
did, but his little puffs hardly moved them. “I’m getting tired of being 
such a little Wee Willie,” he complained. “I want to be a big wind.” 

“T’ll help you,” a gusty voice offered. 

Wee Willie turned and there was another wind. His name was Little 
Big Wind. He was older and stronger than Wee Willie, but still not 
strong enough to go with his parents when they went to work. 

“We will work together,” Little Big Wind told Wee Willie. “Between 
us, we should be able to find some new things to do.” 

Wee Willie told his new friend how he had always wanted to make 
clothes dance on a clothesline, so the two winds hurried back to the line 
of clothes Wee Willie had seen earlier. 

“Now,” Little Big Wind said, “we'll blow together and see what 
happens.” 

They blew. Wee Willie blew so hard his fat little cheeks puffed out, 
and the clothes on the line began to twist and turn and dance gaily. 

Wee Willie laughed with glee. “We did it! We made the clothes 
dance!” His eyes sparkled and he was a very proud little wind. 

Just then the winds saw a little boy in the next block trying to make 
his kite fly. They watched as the boy ran with his kite, but there was 
not enough wind to get it up in the air. 


(Continued on page 75) 


STORIES FOR KINDERGARTEN 


AND PRIMARY GRADES 





MAURINE OLNEY 


“Good day to you, friend,” he said, walking over to where the old 
man sat crumpled in the road. “What seems to be your trouble?” 

“Oh,” he groaned, mopping his perspiring brow, “my donkey is very 
stubborn. He refuses to do what I tell him. He will not hurry to the 
mill with the sacks of wheat so it can be ground into flour.” He 
dropped his head in his hands and moaned loudly, “My wife will be 
very angry if I do not bring home some flour!” 

“Tsk, tsk,” said Paddy, shaking his head. “’Tis a great shame your 
donkey does not want to obey. Did you try using the magic word?” 

“What magic word?” inquired the Old Farmer, looking up in sur- 
prise. “Do you think I'd be sitting here if I knew a magic word?” 

“This fellow’s manners are about as nice as his donkey’s,” chuckled 
Paddy to himself. Then he said to the farmer, “Oh, there are several 
good words of magic. Shazam is one. Abracadabra is another. The trick 
of it is to get the right magic word to fit the right situation.” 

“Well then, friend,” begged the Old Farmer, “if you know of such a 
word that will fit this situation, please say it so my donkey will get 
started to the mill.” 

“That I will do,” said Paddy, with twinkling eyes. “But first, I must 
know a thing or two about your beast. Ahem,” he cleared his throat 
importantly. “Tell me, what is the animal’s name?” 

“Ebenezer,” replied the farmer. 

“Good, good,” said Paddy, stroking his whiskers thoughtfully. “Next, 
what kind of worker is the donkey?” 

“Lazy!” exclaimed the farmer. “Very lazy!” 

“Really?” remarked Paddy, arching his eyebrows as if the answer 


was a big surprise to him. “Now for the last (Continued on page 84) 
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The Sarah Rocker 


RUTH W. ETTINGER 


HOPE it will be a little girl,” said Sarah Jane. “Then maybe you'll name 
it after me and we can keep the Sarah rocker.” Aunt Susan had just 
told her that sometime soon she was to have a new little cousin. 

Sarah Jane Ziegler was sitting in her beloved rocker. It was her chair, 
because her name was Sarah. According to the custom of the Ziegler family, 
it had been passed down from generation to generation, always belonging to 
the youngest Ziegler to have the name of Sarah. And there had been many 
Zieglers named Sarah. 

To its present Sarah it was the most precious thing she had. It was the 
only thing in the house which really belong to her. Her own mother and 
father were dead and so she lived with Aunt Susan and Uncle John. For a 
long time she had been dreading the day when a new Sarah would be born 
who would claim the rocker. 

Now, if only Aunt Susan’s baby would be a girl, it too could be named 
Sarah and the rocker could stay with them for many more years. 

But when the baby was born it was a boy, and Aunt Susan named it 
Johnny after Sarah Jane’s Uncle John. 

Sarah Jane was heartbroken. At first, she could hardly bear to look at the 
tiny baby, although she had to help take care of him. She would hang up the 
baby wash and take it down and fold the small garments soberly. She would 
hold the bottle at just the right angle so that Johnny’s greedy little lips could 
get all the milk. She would dress him quickly and carefully and sometimes 
even sit with him in the Sarah rocker and rock him to sleep. 

But when he smiled and waved his tiny hands at her she pretended she 
didn’t see him, and turned away without an answering smile. If only the 
little fellow had been a girl! 


In the Pennsylvania Dutch Country, there 
really is a Sarah rocker. It has passed from 
Sarah to Sarah for many generations. 


Aunt Susan didn’t understand. “Sarah’s never been around other children 
much,” she explained to visitors. “I don’t really think she likes them. But 
she takes wonderful care of Johnny and I never could get along without 
her.” Then she’d add, laughing, “But does Johnny love her! Why, I think 
he’s fonder of her than of his own mother!” 

He was fond of Sarah Jane. His eyes followed her everywhere she went. 
He talked baby talk to her whenever she came near. As soon as he could tod- 
dle around on his fat little legs he followed her like a short stubby shadow. 

When she weeded down through the rows of vegetables he was right be- 
hind her. While she fed the chickens he laughed and watched them fly away. 
When she sat in her Sarah rocker he climbed into her lap and begged to be 
rocked. 

Sarah Jane was afraid she’d cry right in front of Aunt Susan the day she 
learned that Aunt Edna Ziegler, over in Gilbertsville, had a little girl. She 
knew, without being told, what the new baby’s name would be. 

“Another Sarah,” beamed Aunt Susan. 

It was truck harvesting time and the little vegetable patch was filled with 
ripening tomatoes and yellow and green string beans and tender young beets 
and carrots. Every day Sarah Jane was kept busy gathering the vegetables 
and every day as usual young Johnny was behind her, underfoot among 
the rows. 

Late one afternoon she was picking beans. As she stooped over the long 
yellow pods the smell of cut cucumbers met her nostrils. Why—how odd! She 
hadn’t remembered Uncle John’s planting any. She certainly hadn’t weeded 
any! Then like an exploding flash of lightning she remembered all the old 
warnings she had heard over and over. The smell (Continued on page 75) 


The Bald-Headed Bear 








FLOYD ANDERSON 


G°s™": who had charge of the bears, came running into the office of Mr. 
Winderkopf, the zoo director. “Mr. Winderkopf! Mr. Winderkopf!” he 
shouted. “Come quick—come quick.” 

Gustaf was so excited and was shouting so loudly that Mr. Winderkopf 
jumped out of his chair and ran down the hall after him. 


Then all of a sudden Mr. Winderkopf realized that it wasn’t dignified or 
proper for the director of the City Zoo to be running down the hall. So he said 






















Id sternly, “Gustaf! Gustaf!” And he stood still in the hall. “Gustaf!” he called 
again. This time Gustaf heard him and turned around. 
Ty “Come on! Come on!” he cried. “Something terrible has happened!” 
he Mr. Winderkopf stood still. “Gustaf,” he said quietly, “this is no way to 
Te solve problems. What is so terrible that we must run down the hall and through 
be the zoo?” 
“What is so terrible?” cried Gustaf, standing at the end of the hall. “Egbert, 
ur the bear that stands on his head, is losing his hair! Soon he will be Egbert, the 
bald-headed bear! That’s what is so terrible!” 
ir- “That is terrible!” cried Mr. Winderkopf, and he began to run again. And he 
ran so fast that he went right past Gustaf and got to Egbert’s cage first. 
ed And Gustaf was right. Egbert was losing his hair. Right in the middle of his 
‘al head, there was a bald spot about as big as both your hands. 
ck “Gustaf!” cried Mr. Winderkopf. “When did this happen?” 
“J just saw it now,” he said, shaking his head and looking at Egbert—now 
a the bald-headed bear. “Usually when I come here—well you know how Egbert 
ret is. He was always standing on his head, and turning on it. 
He always does that whenever anyone comes near him.” 
ist “I know that,” said Mr. Winderkopf. “But he isn’t doing 
at it now.” 
“That’s because his head hurts,” said Gustaf. “How’d 
you like to stand on the cold cement on your bald head?” 
xt, Then he put his hand to his mouth, because he didn’t 
} mean to say that. Mr. Winderkopf was bald, very bald. He 
had only five hairs on his head. 
er But Mr. Winderkopf didn’t realize what Gustaf had said. 
4) He took off his hat, and thoughtfully (Continued on page 80) 
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MIDDLE-GRADE STORIES 








Penelope Ann Disobeys 


BEULAH HELEN BEERS 


pes ANN squirmed on the hard wooden bench. Her fingers hurt 
as she pulled the needle through the heavy sampler, stitch after stitch. 
She sighed a deep, deep sigh. There was still so much to be done, and 
here she must stay until Aunt Deborah approved each tiny stitch right 
to the very last one. 

Penelope Ann could not understand why she must always work on 
plain, drab things. She wanted to bring beauty into her work. And so, she 
began the day by drawing tiny pictures of fruits and flowers on the crust 
of the apple pie for the Sabbath. Aunt Deborah was outraged. But the 
pie had been baked before the drawings were discovered, and not a speck 
of food could be wasted. 

But when Penelope Ann decorated her sampler with birds and butter- 
flies, almost hiding the motto itself, Aunt Deborah lost her temper. Every 
stitch had been removed, and Penelope Ann sent to the bench in the cor- 
ner to stay until the sampler was finished in the proper way. 

At first, Penelope Ann amused herself with stories about sounds from 
outside the quiet cabin. But the late afternoon had grown unusually still. 
She could no longer hear any sounds from the barn where Edward and 
Father worked. The deep breathing of Aunt Deborah, dozing in her chair, 
was the only sound. The even rhythm made Penelope Ann feel lonely. 

She moved on the bench until she sat close to the window. Then she 
leaned ’way over, her cap almost touching the floor. From this position, 
she tried to look through the open doorway. But twist and turn as she 
would, she could not see the barn. 

Aunt Deborah stirred. She did not waken, but Penelope Ann could not 
be discovered in this silly position. She sat up fast, and in her haste, caught 
her cap on the rough window ledge. As she turned to free it, she was sur- 
prised by a movement outside the window. Not an arm’s length from 
the window was the painted face of an Indian warrior. 

Penelope Ann jumped back. She looked down at her work, and tried 
to steady her hands. She must not let him know that he had been seen. 
Without causing him alarm, she must warn Aunt Deborah, and Father 
and Edward, for it was only Indians on the warpath who appeared with 
painted faces. 

Penelope Ann knew how to warn the others, if only there was time. She 
didn’t hesitate a second, even though she must do the very thing for 
which she was being punished. She stabbed wild stitches into the sampler, 
and prayed Aunt Deborah would not waken too soon. 

But when Aunt Deborah did waken, she would surely inspect the sam- 
pler at once. She might even hold it to the light of the window, and see 
the Indian lurking there. Then neither of them could get word to Father 
and Edward. 

At this thought Penelope Ann almost dropped the sampler. Her thimble 
flew from her hand. It fell with clatter against the edge of the bench, 
and rolled away on the hard dirt floor. 

Aunt Deborah woke with a start. Penelope Ann did not look up. She 
held her breath as Aunt Deborah started across the room. But she did not 
come all the way. Instead, she went to the fireplace, stirred up the coals, 
and added fresh wood to the fire. 

The flames leaped high. Penelope Ann twisted about until her sampler 
could be seen in the dancing light. She heard a gasp. Then Aunt Deborah 
bent close to look at the untidy stitches. (Continued on page 86 | 
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Something Money 
Can't Buy 


MARION GARTLER 


peg could not help worrying as he looked at his money. 
What if he didn’t have enough for a dog to take the place of 
Shep? Or what if the people at the Seeing Eye School would not 
let Stevie buy Shep at all? 

The Seeing Eye School lent pups to any boy and girl who 
wanted to care for them. But the School had told Stevie at the 
start that the dog would not really be his. They had said that 
Stevie would have to give Shep back to them when the time came. 

And now the time had come. Shep was old enough to be 
trained as a Seeing Eye dog. 

Stevie put his money away and went to get Shep something to 
eat. 

“Mother,” he said, “how much money does it take to buy a 
dog?” 

“Who wants to buy one?” asked Mother. 

“The Seeing Eye School may want to, if they let us keep Shep,” 
said Stevie. “I am going to give them all the money I have saved. 
Then they can buy a new dog, and Shep can stay with us.” 

“I don’t think they will want to do that,” said Mother. “They 
have waited a long time for Shep to be old enough for Seeing Eye 
work. Now they are ready to train him to work with blind people. 
We will have to give him back on Saturday.” 

“But I can’t give him back!” cried Stevie. “Shep loves me, 
Mother. Anyone can see how much he loves me! Even the people 
at the school will see that, when we take Shep back. Then I'll 
give them my money, and they can buy another dog.” 

For a minute, Stevie’s mother did not say anything. Then she 
said, “Stevie, Father and I want to keep Shep as much as you do. 
But we all knew before we took him that someday Shep would be 
a Seeing Eve dog.” : 

“Yes,” said Stevie. “But I didn’t know how much I would get 
to love him, Mother! Don’t you think they will let me keep him 
if I give them money to buy another dog?” 

“No, Stevie,” said Mother. “There are some things that money 
can’t buy. Maybe you will find out what I mean when we go to 
the school on Saturday.” 

On Saturday morning, Stevie took his money and Shep and 
went out to the car. 

On the way to the school, Father said, “Stevie, I have some- 
thing to tell you. It was going to be a surprise, but I think I'll 
tell you now. We have decided to give you a dog for your birth- 
day, Stevie—a dog of your own!” 

Stevie could not look at his father. “By then I will have a dog 
of my own,” he said. “I have saved up some money to buy Shep 
from the Seeing Eye School. I guess Mother didn’t tell you.” 

Stevie’s father said nothing. 

When they came to the Seeing Eye School, Mr. Jackson was 
waiting for them. He was the man who found homes for the dogs 
before they were old enough to be trained. 

When Stevie started to get out, Mr. Jackson said, “Let Shep 
stay in the car, Stevie. I want to take you around to look at the 
school.” 

Mr. Jackson took them to watch some blind people working 
with dogs. Stevie saw how dogs were taught to help people up 
and down stairs, across streets, and (Continued on page 82) 
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FLORENCE J. JOHNSON 


T HE two Jacksons ran up the path. Today, 
Captain Barrett was to take them to Ridley 
Island. There were deep holes there, dug by 
people who had hoped to find buried treasure. 
The Jacksons were going to dig too. They didn’t 


UPPER-GRADE STORIES 





The Trail of Mystery 


“Pine Tree Curve!” Linda exclaimed. “That’s 
where the beach curves to the Point.” 

“Wonder what the mystery is.” Hal folded 
the note and looked toward the island they had 
hoped to explore today. “And why Cap changed 
his mind about taking us to the island.” 

“Maybe something turned up. ‘Demands im- 














By. y 
of expect to find any treasure but it was fun think- mediate attention.’ He said so in his note.” 
on ing that there might be some. Linda spoke slowly. “Let’s go to Pine Tree 
. Hal rapped, but no cheery voice bade them §_ Curve and see what’s under a big round stone.” 
ho to come in. Surprised, he tried the door. It They hurried up the beach. This was their 
he was locked. first trip to the seashore, and there were many 
at “I’m sure he said today.” things to see, but now all they wanted to see 
1c. Linda cupped her hands about her face and was a big round stone. 
be tried to see through the window. “Do you think They found the stone under the biggest pine 
; he’s hurt and can’t open the door?” at the curve. 
to Hal shook his head. “I saw him in the vil- “There’s an arrow marked in chalk,” Hal ex- 
lage this morning. Look, Linda! Here’s a note claimed. “It points to that trail,” nodding 
a tucked in the door.” toward the trail that went across the point to 
Unfolding the sheet of paper, Hal read, “‘A the other side. 
mystery demands immediate attention. Take “We're supposed to look under the stone,” 
2? the trail to Pine Tree Curve. Look under a Linda reminded him. 
.d. stone that’s big and round. Carefully, Hal pushed the big boulder to one 
Captain Barrett.’ ” side. Under it was a (Continued on page 88) 
ey 
ye 
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, Frankie’s Search for an Arrow 
le 
ll 
CROPLEY ANDREW PHILLIPS 
he 
lo. 
be RS. BLISS called Frankie at four o’clock. It was still dark but today 
was a big day and he wanted to start early. 
et Frankie was determined to search for the white pines marked with the 
a “King’s Arrow.” These were the ones that the British used for masts on 
their ships. They had marked them with a blaze called the “King’s Ar- 
ey row” so they could be found easily. Now the university wanted to buy 
to seedlings from these trees to use in reforesting the Vermont mountain- 
sides. The university had really wanted to purchase the land where the 
rd trees were growing but, although they needed the money, the land had 
been in the Bliss family for many, many years. 
e- “They can’t take this land away!” Frankie insisted. “Even if we are 
1 land-poor, it’s been Bliss land for generations. But we'll sell some of the 
h- seedlings to the university. They mean to save the pines for Vermont.” 
Frankie’s father had told him to look for a tree at least four feet in 
og diameter if he hoped to find one of the famous old pines. Frankie had 
“p talked it over with the men at the museum and they told him it might 
‘ even be possible for a “King’s Arrow” to still be faintly visible. 
Dawn was breaking as Frankie and Ethan, his big Scotch collie, hur- 
as : d Linasdieiseulite, ried off up the road. Frankie gazed ahead at the hills that everyone in 
gs Vermont called mountains. “We've got to find the famous trees. They’re 
) the ones worth a lot of money.” Frankie bent over and patted the dog’s 
*p head. 
he The two turned into the woods. Ethan made wild dashes into the 
undergrowth, returning in a few minutes. They had been climbing for 
1g some time when Frankie groaned. “Ethan, we should have brought a 
ip lunch. This may be an all-day trip.” 


They climbed higher and higher, getting into deeper and deeper 
timber. The sun grew faint through the thick foliage on the birch and 
maple trees. Walking became increasingly difficult. 

“Keep your eyes open for some berry bushes, Ethan. We don’t want 
to starve.” Frankie grinned at Ethan’s questioning look. “Boy, we'll be 
good and hungry, and thirsty too, before we get back, but I want to go 
just a little higher today.” 

They had been climbing for almost four hours when they came to a 
small clearing. There, sitting on a log was a man (Continued on page 89) 
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MeNamaras Band 


Edited and arranged by Elva S. Daniels 
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1. Oh, my name is Mc-Na-mar- a. 
2. 


I'm the lead- er of the band; Al-though we’re few in num- ber, 
the drums go bang, the cym - bals clang, The horns, they blaze a - way, Mc- Car- thy pumps the big _ bas - 





es 


We're the fin-est in the Jand; Of course I am con-duc- tor, And we ver-y of - ten Be - 
A 


soon, And I the pipes do play; Oh, Hennes - sy Hennes - sy tootles the flute, The mu- sic’s sim - ply grand, 
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Refrain 














id 


fore the great mu -si-cians That you hear of ev -’ry day. 


ered-it to old _Ire- land Is Mc- Na- mar-a’s band, 
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“Children may wish to use the op- 4 ™eee Te t to to, Dah deb deh dob doh. Ta tote te. 
tional chorus at right. As they oun ; = +s tod eS 7 — = 

sing the parts, they pretend to 6 . d : = == == zt = == £ 
play cornet, trumpet, and drum. pom pom pom. Boom, boom! Boom, boom! Pom pom pom pom pom. B — ’ 
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A BOY 
DISCUSSES FRACTIONS 


Why should I study fractions? 
They’re too hard anyhow. 

That’s what I used to think, but I 
Know more about them now. 


My mother uses fractions when 
She sews and when she bakes; 
They help when making dresses and 
When stirring up her cakes. 











She uses fractions when she cuts THE SCHOOL PATROL 
A pie so there will be P ' 
An equal piece for her and Dad, We are your school 8 patrol boys; MARCH 
For Susie and for me We do our work with pride. 
y When little children cross the Today the sky 
My daddy uses fractions street Is blue and white. 
When making me a toy; We’re there to watch and guide. It’s just the day 
He says he learned about them when We never groan or grumble; To fly a kite 
He was a little boy. We always wear a smile. Or make a pin- 
Snow and sleet don’t bother us, wheel spin. 
ay ~~ fe nag study hard, We’re cheerful all the while. The catkins blow, 
os ania o have a > We never ask for payment The redbuds glow, 
; Or seek a rich reward. A robin sings, ARBOR D ERSE 
When I grow to be a man. But when it comes to children’s And then I know— R R DAY VERS 
—EUNICE CASSIDY HENDRYX lives It’s better out ao , 
We’re always on guard. than in! Mr. Chipple Squirrel cays: 
—ARTHUR B. KENNON —MABEL WATTS It makes me happy as happy can be 
When I see you plant a little tree 
THE WEEK INSECTS ahi” 
Sunday, Monday, Some insects buzz WHAT YOU DO I plant many trees in my own way 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Or hum or sing; But—I don’t always plant them 
Thursday, Friday, Some work and work; When you go to a zoo, you look. On Arbor Day! 
Saturday— Some play; some sing. When you go to the kitchen, you cook. ee 
Seven — — insects fly; When you go on a plane, you fly. 
In which to live: me hop; some crawl. When you go to a sale, you buy. 
Love and work I am too little ADVENTURING 
And sleep and play. To know them all. When you go on a bus, you ride. 


; Let us go adventuring 
my oy eens 600 SY WDD When you go to a school, you learn. Inside the dictionary. 
A new adventure— There are honeybees, More fun tha rk, it will 
So much to see And gnats and moths When you work for money, you earn. odes increase 


And hear and do! 


Who could grumble 
Or be bored, 

Wishing even one 
Day through? 


TO BE READ ON Pronouncing long or curious words 
Ten thousand weeks Hundred-leggers . 
Of days unfurled And beeties crawl. ST. PATRICK’S DAY — cote a bit pre ere 
Would be too few Mosquitoes and flies e dictionary, freely used, 
To learn our world! Are the worst of all. There’s an island that’s named for a Relieves our constant guessing. 
—MARION DOYLE —ILO ORLEANS jewel; 


Reflect its sunny blue skies. N tter what the is. 
THE GIANT TORTOISE ——— eo _ 
It’s the land of shillelagh and shamrock, —CLARICE FOSTER BOOTH 
The giant tortoise He’ll horsey-back you; Of flax field and Blarney Stone, 
Is worth knowing— He’s slow, he jars. The homeland of all the fairies— 
The most intelligent But don’t swap places; It’s there the Queen has her throne— 


Reptile going. 


Your family can’t At twenty years In the County of Tipperary, ; Tree shadows are restless when breezes 
Be traced, I guess, He’s still a tot— Where any native, whatever his age, sigh. 
Ten million years, May reach two hundred. Will tell you he’s seen a fairy! Tree shadows quiver and seem to lie 


But the tortoise’s—yes! 


, : Alert to some presence that I cannot see. 
It’s the land of the River Shannon, : 

His fathers romped Your figure’s plain The harpist and the poet, yor i ye | is — dy —b 
Jurassic shores Like a horse or ape; ae . vt aga ” and March ae — ugh branc 
And hobnobbed with But the wonderful tortoise eventeenth— : 
The dinosaurs. Is sandwich shape. Surely by now you know it! pote Rati tr oe ~d —— 
He tips three hundred. That’s why Land of the Halls of Tara, And they shift and sidle and softly flow 
Waist: ten feet. The enterprising zoo Land of St. Patrick’s farin’, Into each other and out and free. 
You won’t match that Exhibits the tortoise The Giant Causeway and Wishin’ Seat— Do you think they’re just hoping to baffle 
Whatever you eat. And not you. You’re right! ’Tis th’ Island o’ Erin. me? 

- —EVELYN WEISS —MARION DOYLE —SOLVEIG PAULSON 


When you go to a dance, you glide. 


On shrubs and trees. When you go to a store, you shop. 


Butterflies flutter But when you run out of money, you stop! 
And grasshoppers hop; —Vane VW. Saows 
Ants keep working 

And never stop. 


Far away in the North Sea it lies. 
There the beautiful Lakes of Killarney 


You'll see stars. High on a hill like a night-cap 


You will not. 
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Each one’s vocabulary. 


Some little words may sound alike 
Yet have a different spelling, 

And meaning too, but no one doubts 
The dictionary’s telling. 


Let us go adventuring 
Down through its truthful pages; 
Surprises wait for all of us, 


TREE SHADOWS 

































Egg Hats 


PAPER egg faces were dressed up 
with fancy paper hats made by ele- 
mentary school pupils, and then we had 
a style show above the blackboard. 
The children collected all sorts of 
trimmings from sewing bags at home, 
lace-paper doilies, earrings, and paper 
flowers. They made faces on the eggs 
with crayon, and used yarn ravelings 
for hair (fastened to the egg with cello- 
phane tape). They also used bits of 
lace, sequins, and white fiber ribbon 
for trimming. One hat was made of 
red corrugated paper with sequins. 
Some of the boys preferred to make 
hats for men. Such creations can run 
the gamut from the popular comic hat 
to the sophisticated top hat worn by a 
little-mustached egg face. 
CLARA L. JENKINS 








Mache Bunnies 
from paper-towel rolls 





WRAP cardboard roll with several thicknesses of newspaper, and tie 
in place. Paws, ears, and tail are made of newspaper pulp contain- 
ing paste. Sawdust may be added to the paste in which the paper 
strips are dipped. These cover the rough shape, and make the fur- 
like surface. Features are pink beads or buttons, and whiskers are 
pipe cleaners. Candy-box ribbons are added for color. 

GERTRUDE KLINK MCMURDY 
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Rabbit Fur from 
Tissue Paper 


RABBIT, chick, and egg forms were cut freely from folding tag or 
laundry shirt cardboard. Colored and white tissue paper were cut 
into quantities of |!/2” squares. 

Each child used one or two colors. He was given a small pack so 
he could press the four corners of each one up around the eraser 
end of his pencil when it was placed on the center of the square. 
The cardboard form was covered with paste, and one by one, the 
tissue squares were bent around the pencil and pasted to the 
rabbit form—close together to give a pile effect. Cut larger 
squares for larger rabbits. 

YETTA RICHAN AND CARMEN MILLIGAN 








White Bunny Mural 


FRIEZES are very popular in the kindergarten, says Mrs. 
Mary Leuze. Nearly every season or holiday the children are - 
given an opportunity to paint one. This one was displayed 
on the wail in the hallway near the entrance to the kinder- 


gartens at Holley, New York. 
JENNIE THOMAS 
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MARGARET CHAPLIN ANDERSON 


KITES an outgrowth 


of social studies 


CHINA became very real to the children in Mary Cousin's fourth 
grade at Franklin School, in Richmond, Virginia. As the study pro- 
gressed, the children were given an opportunity to choose a project 
which appealed to them. A model of the.Great Wall of China sprang 
up. Miniature farmers toiled in rice paddies. Fishing boats, rickshaws, 
and pagodas were fashioned. Some of the most adventurous boys de- 
cided to make Chinese kites. * 

Before beginning the creative work, they read everything available 
on this fascinating subject. They learned that kites have been in use 
for centuries; that they have served many useful purposes such as pull- 
ing carriages, helping to lay bridges, bearing aloft spies in time of war, 
and giving wings to weather instruments. 

They found that Chinese people fly kites for fun or to keep evil spir- 
its away, and they read the Chinese legend which states that badness 
in a person will travel up the :kite string and disappear into the 
clouds—and goodness will travel down to replace it. 

When the boys decided upon designs, they chose nothing elaborate, 
but selected easily fashioned but colorful birds, bugs, butterflies, and 
stars. They used the sticks of dime-store kites or bought small dowel 
rods. String made the outline, and tissue paper the first covering. 

As the boys were mainly interested in making striking designs, most 
of them used so much poster paper that their kites were poor fliers. 
For pupils who are interested in flying the finished kites, the designs 
should be painted on the tissue paper. 

Making a “two-sticker" that will fly well: 

One stick 26” long; one 22” long; each '/,” wide. Wrap several turns 
of string '/,” from each end to prevent splitting; then notch the ends 
with a knife. Put a mark 107” from each end of the cross stick. 


A 


Two other boys in the same grade are painting designs on 


their Chinese kites in the Resource Room. 


From the top end of the spine (the longer stick), measure and mark 
7”, then 7!/,”. Glue sticks together at the marks, squaring the inter- 
section with a book. Tie them in place as shown in Fig. |. 

Take a ball of string and outline the kite by slipping the string into 
the notches, beginning at the bottom. (A knot tied a few inches from 
the end of the string before beginning will keep it from pulling 
through.) Tie free ends of string together to complete frame (Fig. 1). 

For covering, tissue, crepe paper, or cellophane may be used. Place 
the right side of the paper down, and place the kite frame on it with 
the spine down.’ Cut paper about 34” larger than the frame. (Over- 
lap '/2” and paste, if splicing.) Clip margins on the paper at ends of 
the sticks so that the paper will not be pasted to them. Apply paste 
to margins and fold them over the string frame. Set kite aside until dry. 

To make the kite bridle, unwind and cut off about 4’ of string and 
thread it singly through a darning needle. With the paper side up, 
run the needle under and out of the string wrapping at the lower end 
of the spine, then at the upper end (Fig. 2}. 

Pull through until about 8” of string is hanging free at the top, and 
tie around the upper end of the spine. Full (Continued on page 94) 














TISSUE PAPER 





Fourth-grade boys at Franklin School, Richmond, Virginia, begin the kite outlines with string. 

















Pressing Crayon Shavings 
between Wax Paper 


RUTH N. HATHAWAY 


leacher, Third Grade, Nayatt School, 
trington, Rhode Isiand 


BLACK construction paper is folded in half, and 


a window shape is cut from it, leaving a sturdy 


border around the edges, of course. A piece of 
wax paper a little over twice as large as the win- 
dow is folded over so that the edges extend be- 
yond the cutout section of the window. Open the 
wax-paper folder, leaving the window cutout 
under it for a guide to placing crayon shavings 
made with the sharp blade of the scissors. Turn 
the upper half of the wax paper down over the 
colored crayon, and with an iron, heated as 
slightly as possible, press the wax-paper sheets 
together, blending the colors. This can be con- 
trolled by barely touching the side of the iron to 
the paper at first. Add more pressure where you 
want to blend the colors or make them show 
more light through, when the window design 
hangs on the classroom window later. Take the 
window cutout from under the wax paper, move 
it to the best spot on top of the color, and staple 
it on the top of the two layers of wax paper. 

The brighter crayon colors show up best, but 
some deep shades can be used for accent. A 3-D 
effect can be made by stapling window cutout so 
that it curves a little over the wax paper, rather 
than lying flat. 





fn a clay project which begins with pinch pots, each child 
gains confidence, and ends by creating an animal, or an ani- 
mal that never was! 


<i e 
The wonders of the sea came alive with papier-mache figures 


painted in rainbow colors and suspend by wires to make 
an under-ocean setting. ‘ 


Photographs by Marjean Borjesson, Visual Education Department, Vancouver School Board 


What to Expect from 
Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth Graders 


PHILIP J. THOMAS 


Teacher of Art, David Livingstone School, 
Vancouver, British Columbia 





MOST educators today agree that all children need art Oleplay is very important. A show of wire sculpture by éth- 
experiences. This is because the child, continually faced pag HS Se See nS aie 0 ty ae 
with those adjustments and readjustments called growth, 
has, in creating something, a “whole experience"; one in 
which many aspects of the child's nature are brought into 
play, and in which the quality of the activity, together ; sa 


’ 


with the finished work, gives the child a feeling of com- ‘a * 
nleteness. Art activity, at once complex and unifying, de- 
serves its place in the curriculum. But how can we eval- ot in 7 A 
uate our success as teachers in helping the child to achieve a 4% 
this “whole experience'’? “a ” 
All art is based in the feelings, and the expression of es 
feelings determines largely the conformation of the work. 
Both the motivation of the children and the atmosphere 
of the classroom will produce a wonderful diversity. Each 
child will meet his own problems in his own way, and the 
finished work will be acceptable only in so far as it shows 
an individual solution. Thus we are not so much interested 
in the product as in the child, but the product must be 
granted importance. In the intermediate grades especial- Designs in space take form from wire armatures covered with 
ly, art activities should be enthusiastically anticipated. Ce'pere'gtene, gut Gage ——— 
Here in art the child's honest effort is always right, his 
opinions are always respected, his statements are im- 
portant and final. 
Once the child knows what he wants to do, the only real 
limitation is his technical skill in handling his material 
—crayons, paints, clay, papier-mache, wire, balsa wood, 
and so on. His attitude towards his materials is what 
counts. A good attitude, one which will see him through 
with as little frustration and as much freedom as possible, 
can easily be achieved. 
Prior to using a new material, the children should be 
led to a short adventurous exploration of its possibilities 
and limitations. The enjoyment of personal discovery is of 
great importance, as well as the knowledge and skill ac- 
quired, Since children in the (Continued on page 98) 
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An article you 
won't want to miss! 





Developing Empathy in the Gifted 


HELENE H. KILCULLEN 


Critic Teacher, Hunter College 
Elementary School, New York, N.Y. 


LL children need maximum 

development in the area of 
feeling. For the gifted child, the 
failure to develop in this area is 
most damaging to him as an indi- 
vidual and most serious to society, 
because of his responsibilities as a 
future leader. 

The highly gifted child learns 
more quickly, lives more intensely, 
than the average child. This be- 
ing so, a single emotional experi- 
ence, such as an instance of re- 
jection or acceptance, a shared 
experience, the realization of a 
common aim, may make a deeper, 
more lasting impression on him 
than repeated impressions on a 
less gifted child. 

Precepts alone accomplish little; 
only experiencing will be effective. 
It may be objective or subjective— 
the child may be on the receiving 
end of an action put in motion by 
another person or he may himself 
be the doer or actor. In cither case, 
the intensity of the impact will be 
in proportion to the genuineness, 
vital character, and directly per- 
sonal nature of the experience. 
And, to have optimum value, emo- 
tion must be supported by insight. 

Educators all over the country 
are urging renewed emphasis on 
spiritual and moral values. They 
say children should be led to ap- 
preciate the true, the good, and the 
beautiful and to behave in accord- 
ance with these ideals. “Very 
good,” you may say, “but how can 
this be done?” 

A good dose of empathy is need- 
ed. Empathy is the identification of 
one’s self with another. Empathy 
goes beyond sympathy which is only 
feeling with—empathy is feeling in, 
sharing the feeling of another. 
Empathy is not “I know how you 
feel,” but “I feel how you feel.” 

Do you think empathy is too in- 
tangible to be handled in a class 
unit; or so fragile it must be la- 
beled, “Do not touch”? I would 
like to- tell you how the idea of 
empathy was developed in a unit 


which carries over into every sub- 
ject and every activity. This par- 
ticular unit, however, is one in 
which the subject matter itself was 
utilized to develop insight and 
empathy, and one in which the out- 
comes are more rapidly apparent 
and readily measurable than might 
be the case with another topic. 

Our group was a class of ex- 
ceptionally gifted children but our 
material and method could be 
adapted for children regardless of 
IQ. Empathy will be a major need 
of all our future citizens, be they 
leaders or followers, and its devel- 
opment cannot be stressed too early 
or too earnestly. 

We called our unit tentatively 
“A Happy Future for Us.” We 
started by exploring together the 
elements of a happy life. A pre- 
liminary discussion brought gen- 
eral agreement on five basic “keys 
to happiness”: Love and Friend- 
ship, Good Health, Satisfying 
Work, Financial Security, and 
Creative Effort. We spent some 
time discussing and expressing our 
views on each one. Every child 
contributed a story, poem, play, or 


essay on each of the five keys. Com- 
mittees edited the materia!, found 
and made pictures, and chose the 
work they liked best for our bulle- 
tin boards. 

The children’s thinking on these 
topics was an important outcome 
of the study, and one which will, 
we hope, deepen as they mature, 
illuminating and motivating future 
life experiences. Considering and 
airing everyday problems of living 
common to us all stimulated the 
children’s thinking and made them 
aware of many of the spiritual, 
moral, and aesthetic values in- 
volved in real life. 

In this unit, the children’s shar- 
ing of their approach to problems 
of daily living with their parents 
opened hitherto unrealized avenues 
of communication between the city 
home and the school. 

Children who had deep-seated 
emotional problems and _ worries 
found themselves able to speak ob- 
jectively and intelligently of vital 
issues like fear of failure, the death 
or serious illness of a loved one, dif- 
ficulties in home budgeting of time, 
money, or other resources. The dis- 


How High is Your EQ?* 


Do you like four of the last five persons you talked with? 
. Do your butcher, letter carrier, filling-station attendant, confide 


in you their joys and woes? 


. Do you like to have people visit your home? 

. Do you share in community projects? 

. Does your budget have a place for gifts? 

. Do the parents of the children you teach consider you a real 


friend? 


. When faced with a decision calling for immediate action, do you 


put people ahead of things? 


. Do members of your family think you appreciate them? 
. Do you say or think, “! see what you mean," more often than, 


“Do you see what | mean?" 


. Do you have at least one absorbing hobby with a human slant? 
. Are you among the first to see a joke on yourself? 
. Do your friends vary widely in age, status, and belief? 


. Are you a good listener? 


. Do you dream up ways of doing nice things for people? 
. Do you keep in touch with family and friends near and far? 
. Do you often think, "Aren't people wonderful?" 


. Do you often say, "Can | help?" 


. Do you remember birthdays and anniversaries? 
. Are you on friendly terms with the neighbors’ children? 
. Does the appellation “cherubs” come to the surface of your mind 


more readily than “little demons’? 


(Deep down, “potential 


EXCEPTIONAL | 


tinction between home problems 
and school problems began to fade. 
One can see how such rapport 
made possible home and school in- 
teraction on delicate problems af- 
fecting the child in his total en- 
vironment. 

Some application of empathy is 
implicit in this approach. It was 
used throughout the unit, but our 
development of the topic “Love 
and Friendship” shows explicitly 
how the children were encouraged 
to put themselves in the places of 
others. We started from true-life 
situations in which all had personal 
firsthand knowledge. 

There was the case of Diana—the 
girl whose clothes, lunches, and 
manners were different from every- 
one else’s—not necessarily better 
or worse—just definitely different. 
Groups melted as she approached, 
eyebrows were raised, heads shook, 
giggles were heard. Here was a 
lonely little girl, hungry for friend- 
ship. And George—the boy with 
the rough, tough, silly manner—the 
class clown. Who'd guess he was 
just a big softy—scared to death 
people mightn’t like him? And 
you know Alec—the fellow who's 
just too smart for his own good— 
who has to beat everyone to the 
right answer, to be first every time, 
and then to crow about it. He was 
that way because he was worried— 
worried for fear his mother would 
be disappointed if he didn’t do bet- 
ter than his cousin, and his mother 
was sick. There are some in every 
classroom. The teacher talked over 
their problems frankly in private 
with them, and then tried to make 
opportunities for them to earn rec- 
ognition and respect from their 
peers. 

Then one day the teacher told a 
story to the class about a rich boy 
who was very poor—he didn’t have 
a friend! Imagine how he felt. 
Imagine how you would feel! Of 
course he was grumpy and cross, 
but there must have been a reason 
for that. We discussed what makes 
people likable and unlikable and 
we suggested possible causes. We 


talked over the universal need for 
friendship and the soundness of 
the saying, “To have a friend, you 
must first (Continued on page 76) 


angels” rather than “impossible fiends?) 
we undertook. Actually the sub- 


ject is less important than the ap- 
proach. The basic idea is one 


* (E.Q. means Empathy Quotient. Beware of 20 “yes answers! You're 
ready to go straight to heaven! 15 is about par. 10 or fewer, some 
agonizing self-appraisal seems to be indicated.) 
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You Can Teach Mov, 


ith 6 Rul , 
MAX ROSENHAUS Wi u es ; 


Penmanship Consultant to the Board of Education, 
New York, N.Y. 


RULE 5. All letters must rest on the line. 


on thi. Lin These letters are on the line. 
tyt tm. Abe Line. These are not. 


RULE 6. The total slant of the writing should be par- 
allel to the diagonal of the paper, whether done by 
right-handed or left-handed writers. 


Any children in the public schools of Greater New York have 
M shown amazing improvement in their handwriting as a result of 
being taught a few simple rules. Eliminated are those tiresome drills 
on ovals and straight lines. Practice time is spent in writing actual 
letters and words, and pupils learn to check their own work. 


RULE 1. In the small alphabet, every letter 


except “c" and "o" must have straight down 
strokes. The up strokes are curved. 


die an These down strokes are STRAIGHT. 


net Ataight __ These are not straight. 


RULE 2. The space between two letters should be 
wide enough to hold an “n" without the up stroke. 


OPAL: "n" spaces between letters. 


rama Spaces are too narrow. 
Affe C he _______ Spaces are too wide. 


RULE 3. All down strokes must be parallel. 


pabtiilldpe These down strokes are PARALLEL. 


A hs These are not parallel, 


Right-handed pupils Left-handed pupils 








\ DIAGONAL 


( \ 
































Handwriting lessons should be given daily. A 
15-minute lesson should include at least 11 min- 
utes of actual writing, and not more than 4 
minutes for explanation and checking. 
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RULE 4. Letters must be of uniform and 
proportional size. 





2. 3. 


; ; \ a 2a a 
Ya” ae , a I LR ih ae : 























1. Eighteen letters have same height as letter "a." ___ @, 


2. Three letters Appt are twice “a.” a. ; ( 








3. Five letters are thrice "a."____@. 
to, or violates the basic principles. 5. Are all the letters on the line? 
SELF-EVALUATION 1. Are all the down strokes straight? CAUTION: Limit the checking process to one 
An important element in any good lesson on 2. Are the spaces too wide or too narrow? item per day per line; for example, on one day 
handwriting is the practice of self-evaluation. 3. Are the down strokes parallel? have the children check line 1 of their work for 
Pupils should be taught to check their work at 4. Are all the letters of the correct and pro- straight down strokes; on another day, line 2 


the end of each lesson to see whether it adheres _ portional size? for correct spacing; and so on. 
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March 
Is for 
Kites 


NELLIE BEVERLY 


OMMY ALLEN and Dave Miller were walking to 
T school one windy March morning. Tommy but- 
toned his flapping jacket. “Swell wind for kites,” he 
said. “Have you made one yet, Dave?” 

“No, I haven’t,” Dave replied. “What say we go to 
the lumberyard after school and get some cedar strips 
for kite frames? I like cedar. It’s light, but it’s tough.” 

“O.K. by me,” Tommy agreed. “We can make the 
kites in our basement Saturday morning. Dad’s long 
worktable will give us plenty of room to spread out 
all the stuff we need.” 

“Saturday morning it is,” Dave said as they entered 
the schoolhouse and went down the long hall to the 
fourth-grade room. 

Saturday morning was bright and sunny with just 
enough wind to make kite flying perfect. By nine 
o’clock, the table in Tommy’s basement was heaped 
with cedar strips, tacks, paper, string, glue, and scissors 
as the boys got to work. Joe and his small brother, 
Tony, from next door had joined them. 

“We will have to hurry to get these kites made and 
dried,” Tommy said. “After lunch, Dad’s taking us to 
the meadow along the river where there’s a nice little 
hill. It’s a swell place, and away from electric wires.” 

“Why keep away from electric wires?” Tony was the 
first to ask. 

“Because you might get a shock if some metal on 
your kite touched an electric wire,” Dave answered. 
“Of course, second-graders wouldn’t know that!” 

Joe measured two cedar sticks. “We have a dandy 
science reader in our sixth grade that tells all about 
how Benjamin Franklin discovered electricity by flying 
a kite in a thunderstorm.” 


“When did he do that?” Tommy asked. 








ARNOTT R. 
FOLSOM 


“It was away back in 1752—more than two hundred 
years ago. He thought there must be some power in 
the lightning, and wanted to find out what it was.” 

“Tell us how he did it.” Dave was all interest. 

“He made a kite with a wire sticking up from the 
top,” Joe explained. “He put a metal key on a silk 
ribbon and tied it to the kite string. He flew his kite 
right up into the storm and when a flash of lightning 
came, he put his knuckles against the key, and there 
was a spark.” 

“Tl bet that hurt,” Tommy said. 

“Franklin was lucky that he didn’t get hurt. Our 
science book said that he was doing a dangerous ex- 
periment, especially after the string got very wet, and 
there were a lot of sparks when he touched the key.” 

“Oh!” Tony was wide-eyed. “When there’s thunder 
and lightning and rain, I’m not flying any kite!” 

For a time, there was silence broken only by “Toss a 
few tacks this way,” “Pass the glue,” “Scissors, please,” 
as the boys worked in earnest. 

Joe glanced at Tony, who was putting tack after tack 
in his two cedar strips. “Hold on, Tony, your cross- 
arm is crooked.” 

“What's the difference?” Tony asked. “It’s tacked 
on good.” 

Joe straightened the frame. “It makes a lot of dif- 
ference. A kite has to be balanced or it won't fly. 
Yours was lopsided. Now it’s all right.” 

Mr. Allen came into the basement. “This looks like 
a busy place.” 

Tony held up his small kite frame. “This is the first 
kite I ever made,” he said with pride, then continued, 
“Mr. Allen, did they know how to fly kites long ago 
when you were a little boy?” (Continued on page 79) 
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FACTUAL STORIES 


Danny Aids 
Research 


fun to see a bay Morgan mare with a little bay 
filly daughter and a big, long-legged cream- 
colored colt, and they made special trips to see 
us. Sometimes the people would have cameras, 
and we got used to lining up at the fence to 
have our pictures taken. 

One day in the fall, after I was weaned, I was 
taken back to Epworth Park, and turned loose 
in the big pasture. The other horses said, “Who 





Y NAME is Danny Folsom—at least that’s 
how I’m registered in the Quarter Horse 
Association, but everyone calls me “Danny.” 

I was born in May, almost seven years ago, 
out at Epworth Park which is a fishing camp 
for boys near Lincoln, Nebraska. My mother 
was a beautiful sorrel mare named Annette, 
and she once had the distinction of having twin 
colts—something that is very rare among horses. 
My dad was a palomino named Tex. 

My mother died when I was born, and my 
owner was mighty worried. He knew I had to 
have mare’s milk right away. So he took me on 
his lap, while another fellow drove his car, and 
we went out to the horse barn at the Agricul- 
tural College of the University of Nebraska. 


Another mare out there had just had a colt, 
and my owner and the man in charge of the 
horses put a blindfold on this mare, and carried 
me into her box stall. They helped me stand up 

because my legs were weak), and they showed 
me where my new mother had something to 
eat, and how to get it. And I got acquainted 
with the little brown filly who was her daughter. 

After a couple of hours, my foster mother got 
used to me. Perhaps she decided, “I’ve had 
twins!” Anyhow, the men took off the blind- 
fold. She looked at me and liked me, so I went 
out to a grassy pasture with my foster mother 
and sister. 

I stayed at the college for three months and 
had a wonderful time. Everyone thought it was 


is this little new guy?” and they chased me 
around and teased me. But, after a couple of 
days, they decided that I could be one of their 
gang, and I ate grass with them, and went down 
with them to the creek to drink. 

My owner taught me a lot of things, but he 
turned me over to the manager of the Humane 
Society for a few weeks for special training be- 
cause he has had a lot of experience in training 
horses. 

Then my owner gave me to his friend, Bob 
Ross, who has a woodland acreage out on the 
edge of town. Bob rides me and uses me to 
show his Boy Scout troop how to put on a sad- 
dle and bridle and how to groom a horse. I love 
Bob and his family, and (Continued on page 80) 
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Your Kindergarten and You 





Courtesy, Chicago Public Schools 


WE VISIT THE ZOO 


CLAUDIA ALBRECHT 


A KITTEN VISITS US 


RUTH T. WADLEIGH 


MOTHER cat and her litter of kittens visited us at school. The child whose 
pet it was lived nearby and his mother carried them over in a bushel basket. 
Of course, the cat family immediately became the center of interest. 

A kitten was lifted out and set on the floor so the children could see it better. The 
mother cat quickly retrieved it. Many of the children had never seen a cat pick up 
her baby. They were also surprised that the little ones could not open their eyes. 
They saw how the babies were fed. 

You may not be as lucky as this teacher, but you should have no trouble in finding 
a cat or kitten to visit your classroom for half a day. 

Small children often want to hold a cat lying on its back, or in a sitting position, 
as they would hold a doll. During the visit you can teach that Kitty does not like 
this. The children also discover that a cat switches her tail when displeased. 

They may find out that she has other ways of showing unfriendliness, or of giving 
warning. Flattening down her ears, arching her back, growling, spitting, are her 
ways of saying, “You'd better not!” 

The pupils wonder why the cat has long whiskers. They are told how these serve 
as a measuring stick, protecting her from starting into a hole too small for her body. 

They see that four of her teeth are longer than the others. They learn how her 
teeth and claws help her defend herself as well as being a means of catching and 
tearing food. You help them examine her paws, showing how the claws can be ex- 
tended when needed; how the soft pads deaden the sound of walking. 

They hear the electricity crackle when they stroke her fur. Then they take her 
into a dark corner where they see the sparks. While in the corner they observe that 
the pupils of the cat’s eyes, which were narrow slits, widen out in the dark. Then 
they look into each other’s eyes and see a similar expanding. 

When the children see Pussy lapping milk someone asks, “How can she hold it on 
her tongue?” You have anticipated this question. (Continued on page 75) 








A HIGH LIGHT in the kindergarten year 
is a trip to the zoo. This excursion is 
a focal point for a very meaningful unit 
which we begin to work on about a month 
in advance. 

I have collected many pictures of ani- 
mals and birds for this unit. Some pic- 
tures were in inexpensive books which I 
took apart and mounted. Others are in 
books borrowed from school and public 
libraries. I also requisition pictures, films, 
and filmstrips from our visual aids depart- 
ment. 

I have certain objectives set up for the 
unit. I hope the children will develop an 
appreciation for animal colors and form, 
and will express it creatively when work- 
ing with crayons, paint, and clay. 

I hope their language will improve, that 
their vocabularies will grow, and that they 
will learn to use sentences more easily as 
we talk about the animals. 

The children enjoy singing songs about 
animals. There are many opportunities 
for creative rhythms and good ear training. 

Science enters into the picture as chil- 
dren get an understanding of the purpose 
of the zoo, and as they note the differences 


in the animals, their habits, and their 
homes. 

We even bring arithmetic into this proj- 
ect when we talk about the bus fares and 
count off the days until the big event. 
And numbers of animals are counted. 

Social experience comes in sharing the 
pleasure of preparation, in block play, in 
creative rhythms. 

There is great excitement the day let- 
ters explaining the purpose and details of 
the trip are sent home. The letters include 
a part that is to be detached and re- 
turned, with the fare, to the school. This 
part of the letter also contains the parents’ 
written consent for the child to go on the 
trip. 

A second letter is sent out to the moth- 
ers a few days before the trip as a remind- 
er and to furnish last-minute details. 

I enlist the aid of mothers to accompany 


us on the trip. The room mothers contact . 


other mothers for me, each of whom is 
asked to be responsible for six children on 
the bus and at the zoo. They are told 
what to point out to the children, where 
to find rest rooms, what to do in emer- 
gencies, and so on. (Continued on page 81) 
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FIVE LITTLE 
GOLDFISH 


LAVILA E. SMART 
A finger play to use when feeding the fish or any time. 


FIVE LITTLE GOLDFISH 
(Hold up five fingers.) 
SWIMMING IN A BOWL— 
(Move fingers in swimming motion.) 
IT IS TIMMY'S TURN TO FEED THEM. 
(Hold fish food in fingers.) 
HE DROPS THE FOOD JUST SO. 
(Drop food.) 
UP SWIM THE GOLDFISH 
(Move hand up, wiggle fingers.) 
AND GOBBLE UP A BITE, 
("Bite" with thumb and forefinger.) 
BUT THEY FORGET THEIR MANNERS 
(Shake head.) 
AND ARE NOT POLITE. 
THEY DO NOT SAY THANK YOU, 
THEY DO NOT SAY PLEASE, 
AND | DON'T KNOW HOW TO 
(Palms up gesture.) 


TEACH THEM EITHER OF THESE. 


FIVE LITTLE GOLDFISH 
(Hold up five fingers.) 
SWIM ROUND AND ROUND, 
(Move fingers in swimming motion.) 
PLAY TAG WITH EACH OTHER, 
(Running motion with fingers.) 
AND DON'T MAKE A SOUND. 
(Finger to lips.) 
DO YOU THINK, LITTLE GOLDFISH, 
YOU ARE QUIETER THAN WE? 
JUST WATCH, LITTLE GOLDFISH, 
AND YOU SHALL SEE! 
(Tiptoe back to seats.) 
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SCIENCE 
IS IN 
THE 
WIND 


WINTER-slippy, drippy, nippy 
SPRING-—showery, bowery, flowery 
SUMMER-—hoppy, croppy, poppy 
AUTUMN-wheezy, sneezy, freezy 
To this verse by Ann Onymous, let me add a 
line inspired by the weather outside my window, 
supplemented by a cold in the nose: 
TODAY-snowy, flowy, blowy 


In this month’s seance in science let’s consider 
the blowy aspect. I refer, of course, to winds— 
not noses. March is a windy month in a goodly 
part of the land. Our children arrive disheveled, 
with a renewed respect for the power of air in 
motion. What better motivation for some sci- 
ence experiences on the how and why of wind? 
Here are some suggestions, arranged more or 
less in an ascending order of difficulty. How far 
up the ladder you wish to go depends on various 
factors, including your pupils’ interests and ca- 
pacity, the time available, and of course your 
own interest. 

Wind is moving air. We can develop this con- 
cept by observing the effects of the wind outside 
and then reproducing these effects with little 
homemade winds. Some examples: 

1, We observe the wind blowing leaves and pa- 
pers along the street. Then we use a sheet of 
cardboard to fan bits of paper along the floor. 

2. The wind blowing on lakes and oceans 
makes waves. We fan water in a basin and 
make waves. 

3. The wind causes rain to fall in a slanting 
direction. We fan “rain” falling from a clothes 
sprinkler and cause it to fall slantingly. (Let 
the rain fall into a basin. And if you’re fresh 
out of clothes sprinklers use an empty milk con- 
tainer, punctured with a few needle holes in the 
bottom and filled with water.) 

And so on with sand dunes, pinwheels, little 
paper kites, and candle flames. In each case we 
see that when we push air and make it move, 
we get little winds that do windy work. To 
clinch the connection between wind and air, in- 
flate a balloon and permit the air to escape. Let 
the escaping air perform all sorts of windy tasks 
such as making waves, blowing bits of dust and 
sand, and propelling a toy sailboat in a basin 
of water. In each of these simple activities we 
add to the concept that wind is moving air. 

What makes air move? This is a second-level 
question, because it goes beyond observing (that 
wind is moving air) to a search for causes. To 
aid us in our search we need a piece of thick 
twine or cord and a match. Light one end of 
the twine and blow it out. It will continue to 
smolder and give off smoke. The smoke, which 
is visible, can be used to trace the movement of 
air, which is invisible. 

Hold the smoke-maker so that everybody can 
see the smoke drifting lazily upward. Then hold 
it over a warm radiator or lighted electric bulb. 
See how much faster it rises. It is being pushed 


Herman Schneider 


Lecturer in Science Education, 


City College of New York 


up by upward moving warm air. Then hold it 
next to a cold windowpane, or below a sauce- 
pan of very cold water. The smoke stops rising 
and may begin to sink. It is in a current of 
downward-moving cool air. 

Warm air moves up. Cool air moves down. 

Between the two we have air movement too. 
Sinking cool air, after it reaches the ground, 
flows along toward a place where air is being 
warmed. This ground flow is ordinary wind— 
the movement of air from a column of sinking 
cool air toward a column of rising warm air. 
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What makes it cold and warm? Obviously 
the winds of the world are not set in motion by 
warm radiators and cold saucepans. Something 
else is involved—the heat of the sun. Just as the 
warm radiator causes the air in your room to 
circulate, the sun’s heat causes the outside air to 
circulate. Whenever one part of the world is 
warmer than another, air flows from the cooler 
to the warmer part. Let’s look at some examples: 

1. At the seashore on a sunny day, the land 
heats up much faster than the water. Result: 
a rising column of warm air over the land and 
a descending column of cool air over the water, 
a flow of air from sea to land. That’s the com- 
mon daytime sea breeze. 

2. Near a mountain in early morning or late 
afternoon, one side of the mountain is in shad- 
ow while the nearby plain is still in sunlight. 
Result: rising warm air over the plain, descend- 
ing cool air over the shady mountainside, and a 
flow of air from the mountain to the plain. 

3. The warmest part of the earth is along the 
Torrid Zone surrounding the equator, because it 
receives lots of direct sunlight. The coldest parts 
of the earth are around the poles, because they 
receive the most slanting rays. Result: rising 
warm air above the equator, descending cool air 
over the poles, and a flow of air from the poles 
toward the equator. This flow would be due 
north and south but for two factors that alter its 
direction: 1. The earth’s rotation imparts a 
sidewise twist. 2. High mountains and other 
obstructions alter the direction of flow. 

If the children are interested in further ex- 
ploration of the subject of winds, they can 
follow up with almost any textbook in elemen- 
tary science. I shall use the remaining space 
for describing the construction of two simple 
weather instruments for determining the direc- 
tion and speed of the wind. 


A Wind Vane 


A very crude model, easily assembled in two 
minutes, was described in the October 1956 is- 
sue of THE INstrucToR.(Continued on page 87) 





f—— SPECIALLY FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


YOUNG children love to dabble with water, to 
pour it from one container into another, watch 
it soak into a sponge, make it flow through a 
tube, explore its properties. This is hardly news 
to you, but perhaps you have been reluctant 
about having water play in your classroom be- 
cause of the housekeeping problems involved. 

Water play need not be a problem, if you es- 
tablish the rule that it must be done in a dish- 
pan. The unbreakable type made of flexible 
plastic is especially good for the purpose. Other 
materials can be kept alongside on a lunch 
tray. These might include: plastic sponge; plastic 
funnel; rinsed-out milk containers in quart, pint, 
and gill sizes; a foot or two of rubber tubing; 
plastic measuring cup; medicine dropper; clothes 
sprinkler; nursing bottle, refrigerator dish, and 





Fun with Water 


Nina Schneider 


Co-author, Heath Elementary Science Series 


water pitcher, all of plastic; water toys; various 
objects (such as pencil, paper clip, pebble, 
wooden block) for testing "sink or swim.” 

The materials themselves will suggest a variety 
of activities to your youngsters. At first they 
may merely wet the sponge and squeeze out the 
water, or pour water from the pitcher into the 
cup. Soon they will go into more sophisticated 
explorations, such as finding out how many pint 
containers of water will fill the quart, or whether 
water will flow through the rubber tube when 
the “outgoing” end of the tube is higher than 
the "incoming" end (it won't). 

After the water-play materials have been used 
for a week or two, you may wish to have a dis- 
cussion in which the children report and summa- 
rize their discoveries. 
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2 Reading Problems 


(Continued from page 36) 


percentage of humidity told how 
much water vapor was in the air. One 
child had a humidifier in his home 
and explained how and why it worked. 
Similarly, other key words were richly 
understood through such discussion, 
and through pictures, the objects 
themselves, and demonstrations of 
methods or action. 

Children of this age also like to 
make a class dictionary or an individ- 
ual dictionary of the key words in 
each subject. They write or print the 
word on a page, divide it into syllables, 
tell the part of speech, paste a picture 
or make a drawing to illustrate the 
word, give the definitions of it, copy 
one or more sentences in which they 
found it used, write one or more 
sentences using the word. If this is 
done as a class exercise, each child 
who contributes anything to a page 
may sign his or her initials after it. 

Children may also make games and 
drill exercises of various kinds to 
give additional practice on difficult 
key words. Children who needed addi- 
tional practice on these words can play 
the games individually or in groups of 
two or more. Some games which we 
have found effective are: 

“Word Bingo”—key words on a chart 
and short definitions on small cards. 
Teacher calls the word and children 
match the correct definition with the 
word. 

Matching words with definitions. 
Mark a fairly large piece of colored 
cardboard into oblongs. Print the 
words to be learned, one in each space. 
One card may contain all nouns, an- 
other all adjectives, and so on. Shellac 
the card to make ic more durable. On 
small cards the same size as the spaces 


write the definition of each word. In- 
sert these definition cards in an enve- 
lope pasted on the back of the word 
card. Also make a key, giving the 
words and their correct definitions so 
that the children can check their work. 

Matching words and pictures. 

Matching sentences with pictures 
that the sentences describe. 

Vocabulary drill cards. The word 
is on one side and the definition on 
the other. These can be used for quick 
practice by looking at the card, giv- 
ing the definition, and then looking 
at the back to check the correctness 
of the response. 

There are, of course, many other 
devices of this kind that the teacher 
may use to help children fix in mind 
the meaning of the key words in each 
subject. Merely writing on the chalk- 
board the new words they will meet in 
their reading for the day has been 
found to improve word knowledge. 
2. Using an Appropriate Approach to 
the Subject. 

The following steps are desirable 
in studying any subject: (1) tying 
the topic with what one already knows 
and wants to learn, (2) skimming to 
get a general idea of the selection, 
(3) raising questions, (4) reading for 
the purpose decided upon, (5) review- 
ing to see whether the purpose has 
been accomplished, (6) rewriting it in 
the form in which the information 
gained from reading will be used. 

There will, however, be variations 
of this method for each subject. In 
social studies, the teacher will em- 
phasize seeing sequences of events and 
what led up to them. Too often chil- 
dren get only isolated facts with no 
idea of their relationships, and no at- 
tempt to draw conclusions or to make 
generalizations. Sometimes a_ time 
chart for a given period is helpful 


in getting a sense of the chronologi- 
cal sequence of events. 

In science, the teacher will empha- 
size cause-and-effect relationships and, 
as in other subjects, relate the content 
to their previous knowledge and to 
their lives. He will try to find some 
immediate application of the ideas 
gained from reading science and will 
encourage the able learners to read 
popular science in books, magazines, 
and newspapers. For the slow learners 
he will build a background of first- 
hand experience and word knowledge 
before they begin to read their text, 
and will also supply supplementary 
books, such as the first books of the 
Scott Foresman Curriculum Series, 
so that each pupil can read on his own 
level. 

In mathematics, the teacher may give 
special practice in just reading prob- 
lems, without requiring the solution 
of the problem. This practice material 
will consist of the statement of the 
problem followed by specific questions 
to be answered on each problem: 

What is given? 

What is to be found? 

What arithmetical process should 
be used? 

In English, the approach would vary 
with the kind of material and the 
purpose for reading it. Some stories 
should be read “just for fun,” with no 
strings attached. Others can be read 
as a basis for discussion of personal 
problems; still others can be read by 
small groups to prepare a dramatiza- 
tion for the pleasure of the whole class. 

The responses required of the chil- 
dren should be appropriate to the kind 
of material and the purpose for which 
it should be read. 

3. Reading to Carry Out Projects. 

A third basic part of reading instruc- 
tion in the fourth and fifth grades is 





to read to learn. about some partic- 
ular topic or problem. As soon as the 
class has learned to work together 
in groups, the pupils may choose a 


‘project in which they are interested, 


read to find the information they need, 
and present their findings to the class 
in an interesting way. To do this 
successfully, three things are needed: 

1. The problem or questions must 
be simply and clearly stated in the 
children’s own words, 

2. Material on the topic on differ- 
ent levels of difficulty must be pro- 
vided so that each member of the 
group will haveesomething he can read 
and contribute. Files of such material 
and a classroom library may be built 
up over a period of years. 

3. The teacher must give instruc- 
tion in (a) working together in a 
group, (b) getting information on a 
particular topic, (c) organizing and 
presenting the information graphically 
or dramatically so that it will hold 
the attention and interest of the class. 

As the pupil continues through 
school, he will become more and more 
proficient in these reading skills. But 
the fourth and fifth grade is not too 
early to give specific practice and 
instruction in them 

In addition to these kinds of instruc- 
tion in developmental reading, a good 
program for most fourth and fifth 
grades would have to include two 
other features: (1) individual help in 
reading for those children who have 
not yet acquired the reading skills 
needed to succeed in the intermediate 
grades, and (2) workshops for teachers 
to give them help on the teaching of 
reading, and opportunity to cooperate 
in gathering, constructing, and using 
materials appropriate to the range of 
reading ability represented in their 
classes, 
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NEXT TRIP YOU MAKE, LET GRAY LINE 
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Get a “‘box seat” for the continuous Show of Shows 
in America’s most exciting cities and resort centers, 
Gray Line experts make your sight-seeing their pro- 
fessional responsibility. Wherever, and whenever you 
go, you’re assured the finest standards in comfort 
and service from Gray Line—the nation’s oldest and 
largest sight-seeing organization. 

Look at the variety of wonderful places to visit, 
listed below. Choose your vacation pleasure-spot... 
and plan to really “‘see the sights” with Gray Line! 

OPERATING IN MORE THAN 
100 CITIES AND RESORT AREAS... 





Tour with a congenial group via spacious, skyview Gray Line 
coaches... or sleek Gray Line Sight-Seeing Boats. Also avail- 
able: Gray Line U-Drive Cars and Limousines with drivers. 


























Gray Line Association (1-57) 
10 N, La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 


Please send me FREE Map and Sight-Seeing Guide 


to the following cities and resort areas: 


*ACAPULCO, MEXICO 
ALASKA 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX. 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


° ATLANTA, GA. 
Qe Sight Seeiag Companies *ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Associated BANFF, ALBERTA 


*BERMUDA 

BILLINGS, MONT. 

BLACK HILLS, S. DAK. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

BOYS TOWN, —_ NEBR. 
*BROCKVILLE, ONT 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

CANADIAN ROCKIES 
CARLSBAD CAVERNS 





' 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





CLEVELAND 


OHIO 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 





COLUMBIA ICE FIELD, ALB. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 





p+ igh VALLEY, CALIF. 
DEL MONTE, CALIF. 





DENVER, COLO. 
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DETROIT, — 

EL PASO, TEXAS 

EVERGLADES NATIONAL 
PARK, FLA. 

FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 

FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ. 

FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

GASPE PENINSULA, P. 


U Q. 
GRAND “a? DAM, WASH. 


*HONOLULU, HAWAII 
HOOVER DAM, NEV. 
HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 
HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL 


PARK 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
INDIAN DETOURS, MEX. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA 
JASPER PARK, ALBERTA 
JUAREZ, MEXICO 
JUNEAU, ALASKA 
KANSAS CITY, MO 


KAUAI, HAWAII 

KEY W ST, 

KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
LAKE LOUISE, ALBERTA 
LAS VEGAS, NEV. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
MAUI, eo 
MEMPHIS, 

ae VERDE NWATIONAL 


PAR 
Mexico cir CITY, MEXICO 
* 
*MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOBILE, ALA. 
MONTANA-WYOMING 


ROCKIES 
MONTEREY, CALIF. 
aor aan’ — 
MONT JOL Q. 
MONTREAL. 


p. Q. 
NANTUCKET 1S., MASS. 
*NASSAU, BAHAMAS 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


NIAGARA FALLS 
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Moving Westward 
with the Pioneers 
(Continued from page 33) 


2. Were the people healthy? 

3. For practical work, the children 
could make butter and hoecake. They 
would have a chance to taste both, 
and compare with foods not bought 
at the grocery store. 

Geography 

1. Paint an outline map of the 
United States on the blackboard. Draw 
in the westward routes used by the 
pioneers. 

2. To make a relief map, mix 10 
tsp. of whiting with enough water to 
make a cream. Add 6 tsp. glue, 1 tsp. 
varnish, and 4 tsp. of boiled linseed 
oil. Cook 10 minutes in a double 
boiler. Apply to area of map to show 
mountains, plains, rivers and _ lakes. 

3. Discuss what natural resources 
were most apparent to the pioneer. 

4. Pioneers checked direction of 
travel by observing moss on the north 
side of trees; woodpecker houses fac- 
ing east; spiders on south side of 
trees; the frog’s preference for the 
west side of ponds; bark heavier on 
the north and northeast side of trees; 
wider rings on the north and east sides 
of tree stumps. Find out what marks 
or methods were used to make trails. 
What happened in open country where 
there were no trees? 

5. Discuss the differences between 
eastern woods, the prairie, the moun- 
tains and coast area of the western 
part of our country. Relate these dif- 
ferences to the way the pioneers had 
to make changes in their living habits 
as they traveled westward. 
Arithmetic 

The author of this unit was of the 
opinion that “made-up” problems 
using facts pertinent to pioneers were 
generally no improvement over the 


material found in the class text. Some 
arithmetic problems naturally arise as 
children need it during construction 
of illustrative material. The teacher 
could have some statistics available on 
which to base problems, if desired. 
Physical Education 

1. Folk dances and singing games 
were favorite pioneer recreational 
activities. Music and directions for 
playing a simple singing game, “Here 
We Go Round the Mountain,” can be 
found in Teaching Physical Education 
in the Elementary School by Ellis B. 
Salt (Barnes). 

2. Square dances and Virginia reels 
were popular whenever a group of 
people could get together. 

Classroom singing may become more 
lusty if songs are selected for their 
appropriateness to the pioneer theme. 
Art and Handcraft 

1. Make a cross-stitch sampler such 
as little girls used to make. 

2. All pioneer girls learned to 
quilt. Use a square or crazy quilt 
pattern for a doll quilt. 

3. The boys can make a covered 
wagon by fastening wire hoops on a 
child’s wagon and covering with a 
piece of sheet. 

4. To learn weaving, make a simple 
potholder. 

5. Advertise the discovery of gold 
in California with appropriate posters. 

6. Make a book with enough pages 
for each child in the class by cutting 
14” x 22” sheets of poster board in 
half. The children can _ illustrate 
scenes of pioneer life and write a few 
descriptive sentences. Hold booklet to- 
gether with rings through punched 
holes, and display on reading table. 

7. Make a mural showing westward 
expansion, using paints or chalk. 

8. Let each child illustrate favor- 
ite scenes from the book on which he 
makes a report. 


Art Appreciation 

Several American artists have paint- 
ed pictures which tell the story of the 
early days of our country. If prints 
are available, use them on the bulle- 
tin board. In The National Geo- 
graphic Magazine for February 1951, 
early American scenes are featured in 
the article, “American Processional: 
History on Canvas,”’ Children will en- 
joy comparing their schoolroom with 
the “Country School” by Winslow 
Homer in this issue, 

Other subjects related to the pioneer 
period are “Snap the Whip” by Wins- 
low Homer; “Held Up” by Newbold 
Trotter; “First Transcontinental Train 
Leaving Sacramento” by Joseph 
Becker; and “Daniel Boone Coming 
through the Cumberland Gap” by 
George Caleb Bingham. 


CULMINATION 


For an assembly program, an original 
play similar to the one outlined here 
could be presented. Scene: Newly set- 
tled prairie homestead with sod house 
in background. Family is busy with 
pioneer duties (candlemaking, weav- 
ing, sewing), and is talking about local 
news. Near suppertime, a new family 
arrives. As both groups sit around the 
fire, eating, the new family tells the 
route they have followed, and their 
adventures. The homesteaders tell of 
hardships the previous winter, and the 
gossip of the trading post. All reaf- 
firm wisdom of coming to new section 
of country, The arrival of guests was 
reason enough for singing, dancing, 
and storytelling in pioneer days, and 
this could be incorporated into the 
play. 

Other program suggestions: (1) 
plays about famous westerners; (2) 
poems or songs about pioneers; (3) 
pantomimes. 

A “Who or What Am I” program 


would be a useful review medium. 





Every child would have a chance to 

suggest material for the quizzing. 
Several short exams could be given 

rather than one major test. The ques- 


‘tions could be prepared by the teacher 


and pupils. 

There could be an old-fashioned 
spell-down as part of a pioneer school 
day. To experience “the past,” the 
children would speak only when 
spoken to, would come to the front of 
the room for recitations, and so on. 


EVALUATION 


As the unit is concluded, the chil- 
dren should realize that the story of 
the pioneer does not make one stereo- 
typed picture. There were so many 
men, women, and children whose en- 
durance and faith made it easier for 
others to move westward in later years. 

Any evaluation of this unit, based 
on the original objectives, would em- 
phasize social values gained and in- 
tangible results such as increased in- 
terest in reading and American history, 
increased ability to discuss questions, 
improved cooperation, and a feeling of 
accomplishment on the part of each 


child. 
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= audiotape 
Mylar. 


audiotape offers EVERYTHING 


you want or need for educational recording! 








UNIFORM QUALITY AND MIN- 
IMUM COST-—PLASTIC-BASE AUDIO- 
TAPE on 1'-mil cellulose acetate, 
meets the most exacting require- 
ments of the professional or educa- 
tional recordist at minimum cost. 
Known the world over for match- 
less performance and consistent, 
uniform quality. 


PREMIUM QUALITY AND 
GREATEST STRENGTH - avpio- 
TAPE ON 1'2-MIL MYLAR* is a 
premium quality professional tape 
that provides the utmost in me- 
chanical strength and immunity to 
temperature and humidity. Will not 
dry out or embrittle with age. 
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50°% MORE RECORDING TIME 
AND SUPER DURABILITY -LR 
AUDIOTAPE on 1-mil Mylar gives 
50% more recording time per reel. 
The strong super-durable polyester 
film base assures trouble-free oper- 
ation even under severe conditions 
of heat and humidity. 


50% MORE RECORDING TIME 
AND MAXIMUM ECONOMY - 
PLASTIC-BASE LR AUDIOTAPE pro- 
vides fifty percent more recording 
and playback time on low-cost 
1-mil cellulose acetate base, afford- 
ing maximum economy on appli- 
cations where high strength is not 
required. 


TWICE AS MUCH RECORDING 
TIME —SUPER-THIN AUDIOTAPE on 
Ye-mil Mylar gives twice as much 
recording time per reel as standard 


plastic-base tape. Suitable for ex- 
tended-play applications where 
tape tension is not excessive. 


NO MATTER WHAT YOUR EDUCATIONAL 
APPLICATION, REGARDLESS OF THE TYPE 
OF RECORDER, THE COMPLETENESS OF THE 
AUDIOTAPE LINE AND THE HIGH STAND- 
ARD OF AUDIOTAPE QUALITY ASSURE 
YOU OF BEST RESULTS. 

*Trademark, DuPont polyester film 


Our 1956-57 Tape Re- 
corder Directory, de- 
scribing over 250 
makes and models of 
tape recorders, is 
yours for the asking. 
Drop us a card and 
we'll be happy to 
send you a free copy. 





AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 
444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 
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WE STAGED A PLAY ABOUT 


Robin Hood 


FROM OUR BASIC READER 


JEANNINE LALLY 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Center School, Easton, Massachusetts 


Ss° MUCH did my fifth-grade class enjoy read- 
ing the play, “Robin Hood and the Merry 
Little Old Woman” by Fran Kissen, from their 
basal reader Sky Lines, that we used our music 
appreciation period that day to listen to a re- 
cording of the operetta “Robin Hood.” (See 
reference at end of article.) The children were 
fascinated by the vocal and musical effects. 
Wouldn’t it be fun to dramatize our reading- 
book play for a school assembly program and 
make our own costumes and scenery? Perhaps 
we could also include some old English folk 
songs about Robin Hood. Thus we began to 
create our own dramatic workshop. 

During our reading period, each child se- 
lected a speaking part that he or she wished to 
try out for, and read it before the other pupils. 
The class then voted on the best pupil for that 
part. After our players were picked out, the 
costume and scenery committees were started. 
Everyone had a part in painting the mural back- 
drop for Sherwood Forest and the inside of a 
hut. We collected props that we would use: a 
spinning wheel, bows and arrows, chairs, and 
a table. With a lot of patience, crepe paper, and 
a stapler, we put together some simple and col- 
orful costumes resembling those of the period 
(12th century). 

A singing group was organized to use the mu- 
sical talents of those children who had no part 
in the play. This Chorus selected four songs fea- 
turing Robin Hood. We found some excellent 
folk songs in our music books and, of course, we 
included the popular theme song “Robin Hood” 
from the CBS-TV serial “The Adventures of 
Robin Hood.” 


Action of the Play 


The Chorus is seated on the auditorium floor 
below and to the left of the stage. Here they 
will be able to see the play after they have fin- 
ished singing. Each scene is preceded by a song 
from the Chorus. The first scene starts after the 
Chorus sings the theme song. It is morning in- 
side Dame Kate’s hut on the outskirts of Sher- 
wood Forest. Dame Kate (the Merry Little Old 
Woman) sits at her spinning wheel working 
busily and singing an old English ditty “Hey, 
Nonny, Nonny.” On her right is a fireplace with 
a table before it. Back of Dame Kate is a bed 
and to the right of this, a closet. To the left of 
Dame Kate is the door which leads outside. 





CREATIVE DRAMATICS 


RUTH BIRDSALL © Department Co-ordinator 





As Dame Kate sits happily spinning, a knock 
is heard. Robin Hood enters to catch his breath, 
for the King’s Men are in close pursuit. Dame 
Kate has Robin put on some of her clothes, and 
sit before the spinning wheel in this disguise. 
Now Dame Kate, dressed in Robin’s long green 
cloak, hides in the closet. 

The second scene begins with the song “Robin 
Hood and Little John.” Everything appears as 
in Scene One except that it is Robin Hood dis- 
guised as Dame Kate who sits at the spinning 
wheel. The King’s Men rush in and frantically 
search the hut for Robin Hood. Opening the 
closet, they find Dame Kate dressed in Robin’s 
long green cloak. They think that they have 
captured the bold outlaw and lead Dame Kate 
off to jail. 

“The Keeper,” a delightful old English folk 
song, introduces Scene Three, which opens in 
Sherwood Forest. Three murals, six feet high 
and ten feet wide mounted on three standing 
frames which formed the inside of the hut, are 
reversed and now show the trees and grass of 
Sherwood Forest. The members of Robin Hood’s 
band are seated around a camp site waiting for 
their leader. Little John, Will Scarlet, and Alan- 
A-Dale are concerned over Robin’s long absence 
and are getting ready to search for him. Sudden- 
ly Robin enters dressed as an old woman. He 
calls his band together, and they go off to rescue 
Dame Kate. 

Scene Four opens with the Chorus singing the 
praises of “Robin Hood and His Brave Men.” It 
is morning of the next day inside Dame Kate’s 
hut. While Dame Kate sits spinning, a loud 
knock is heard. Robin Hood and his band enter 
carrying gifts of food, clothing, and gold for 
Dame Kate, who has saved Robin from the 
King’s Men. They all sing “Hey, Nonny, Non- 


ny,” and the final curtain falls with the Chorus 
again singing the theme song “Robin Hood.” 


Ceneluding Remarks 


We used our school auditorium for our per- 
formance, which was given as an assembly pro- 
gram for the entire school. Later we gave an 
evening performance for a monthly P.T.A. 
meeting, much to the delight of parents, teach- 
ers, and pupils alike. During our rehearsals, — 
which were held about twice a week for a 
month, we used a tape recorder. The children 
were able to hear their own performances and to 
work to improve any weak spots. Tape-recording 
the whole play showed exactly how much time 
the entire performance would take. We saved 
the tape recording of our dress rehearsal, and 
parents who had missed the play were invited in 
after school to hear our “transcribed” program. 

The over-all results of our work were so grati- 
fying that we intend to continue our school dra- 
matic workshop by combining the art, music, 
and free study periods several times a week. The 
drama workshop actually takes very little time 
from the rest of our school day. We work on our 
own parts separately and then put our finished 
work together in rehearsal. 

The play selected is studied and the parts 
tried out in the reading period. After the parts 
have been assigned, the music and chorus se- 
lected, and the costume and scenery committees 
set up, the work can be done before or after 
class hours. Then we bring all these group proj- 
ects together in rehearsal, and it is amazing how 
quickly the children integrate their art and tal- 
ents into a unified whole. 

The advantages derived from such a creative 
undertaking are extremely worth while, especial- 
ly for the elementary (Continued on page 86) 
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VELMA A. FELTON 


Teacher, First Grade, John Gumm School, 
St. Helens, Oregon 


Cowboy Bo 


A PLAY THAT CULMINATED A UNIT ON COWBOYS 


Seene I 


(A horse’s hoofs are heard in the distance 
gradually becoming louder as Cowboy Tom 
rides in on his stick horse. He jumps off the 
horse and ties him to the old rail fence. Then 
he begins to look the place over.) 

tTom—Well, well, well! I think this is just the 
place for us to bed down for the night. Plenty 
of green grass for the horses to graze on, a little 
brook back there over the hill. (Looks at 
watch.) It’s just two p.m. I'll ride back and 
meet the boys. It will be about six o’clock by 
the time the chuck wagon can pull in. (Unties 
horse and gallops off. Sound of horse’s hoofs 
diminishes in distance. Use wood blocks for 
sound effect.) 

(Silence for a couple of minutes to represent 
time element for the return of Cowboy Tom. 
Then the sound of hoofs is heard again. Tom 
leads others in. Cowboys jump off their horses 
and give approval of the location.) 

MIKE—A fine place, Tom! I couldn’t have 
done better myself. 

GrEG—I couldn’t have gone any farther. I’m 
starved. I hope the chuck wagon rolls in soon. 

pat—There she comes around the bend! 

(Sound of horses’ hoofs is heard. Uncle Jack 
and Bob ride on stage in the chuck wagon.) 

UNCLE JAcK—Whoa! Whoa! 

(Horse stops. Uncle Jack and Bob get out.) 

sposp—Are we going to eat now, Uncle Jack? 

UNCLE jACK—You betcha, Bobby! You're 
going to eat real cowboy food tonight. You'll 
see just how a real cowboy lives. 

LARRY—What is it going to be? 

cook—Beef stew! 

UNCLE jAc..—And cowboy bread made in a 
skillet! 

cook—And a surprise for dessert. 

BILL—Boy, that makes my mouth water. 

(Uncle Jack and the Cook let down the back 
of the chuck wagon to form a table. They get 
dishes out of wagon. Others set up cooking 
equipment. An electric extension or flashlight 
is covered with red paper to represent an open 
fire. A kettle of coffee is hung over the fire. 
After a few moments two cowboys carry the 
kettle over to table on back of chuck wagon. 
There is a big pot of “stew” and a large spoon. 
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CHARACTERS 


UNCLE JACK—A rancher. 
sos—-His nephew from the 


city. 
COWBOYS 
TOM PAT RANDY 
MIKE LARRY DICK 
GREG BILL SAM 
cook 
ANNIE OAKLEY 


SINGER 
BUFFALO BILL . 
steerR—Needs two actors. 
cirnts—Partners for the 
Cowboys when dancing. 
SETTING 

Scene 1.—A likely camp- 
site. The stage may be bare 
except for a portion of rail 
fence and some _ branches 
or paintings to represent 
sagebrush. Equipment to 
make a campfire should 
be at hand. 

Scene 2.—A hall for dane- 
ing. Chairs for Spectators 
are the only properties, but 
use gay decorations. 

Note 


See end of play for addi- 
tional suggestions. 


As they work, these cowboys or a chorus may 
hum a western tune.) 

cook—Come and get it! 

(All Cowboys line up and are served their 
food. Each takes his plate, cup, and spoon and 
goes to sit cross-legged near the campfire.) 

Bpop—Aren’t we going to spread a tablecloth 
to eat on? 

UNCLE JACK—No, Bobby. When they are out 
on the range the cowboys rough it. A real cow- 
boy has good manners, though, and likes to eat 
at a well-set table just as you do. 

cook—Any of you cowpunchers want seconds? 

(Cowboys scramble to their feet and line up 
for seconds, returning to campfire.) 

BoB—Why do they have to punch the cows? 

(Cowboys laugh.) 

UNCLE JACK (laughing)—No one could mis- 
take that you’re from the city, Bobby! You see, 
cow punching means all the work that goes into 
handling cattle. The fellows who do this work 
are called cowpunchers. 











GREG—Years ago the men who worked in the 
stockyards in Texas used sticks and punched the 
wild cattle through the chutes into the cars. 

poBp—What other things do you fellows do? 

pat—Sometimes we have to doctor sick cattle. 
Sometimes we have to put shoes—like this (holds 
up horseshoe) on the horses. 

BoB—Do the horses take them off before they 
go to bed at night? (Cowboys laugh.) There 
are more things I want to know about cowboys. 
Why does a cowboy wear a big hat? 

RANDY—A cowboy needs a big hat. It keeps 
the sun from his eyes and protects him from the 
wind and rain. 

GREG—Sometimes he uses it for a pillow or a 
fan. (Demonstrates hat used as a fan.) leven 
used mine the other day for a water bucket, 
when I was thirsty. 

BoB—Why do you wear your handkerchief 
around your neck? 

pick—That’s a bandanna, Bobby. It’s very 
useful. I can wear it over (Continued on page 74) 
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CARSTEN AHRENS 


Jon’s Helper 


A CONSERVATION PLAY 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


jJon—A boy wearing overalls or jeans, red bandanna 
at neck, straw hat. 

soi.—Wears sewed to his shirt and slacks long strips 
of crepe paper in clay yellow, humus black, and 
sand brown. 

RAIN—May be either a boy or a girl. A boy might 
wear a slicker and rain hat; a girl, a filmy gray 
dress trimmed with silver foil. 

rorEst—Wears green or brown or both with a hat 
shaped like an inverted cone. 

SUNLIGHT— Wears yellow if possible, plus a gilded 
“halo.” 

winp—Wears an Hawaiian-type crepe-paper skirt and 
carries a fan. 

ELEMENTS—Has her dress dangling with tags, each 
one bearing the symbol of an element. (See illus- 
tration.) 

FirE—Has panels of flame-colored crepe paper tacked 
to her dress and long ribbons of different shades 
of red at her wrists. 

tiME—Dresses like Father Time or carries a calen- 
dar and a clock. 





JON (enters, speaks to audience)— 

I'm going to be a farmer. 

I shall plow and disk and make the soil fine. 

Then I'll plant seeds and small trees. 

I'll have a woodlot for lumber and hunting. 

There will be cows for milk, pigs for meat, 
sheep for wool. 

There will be chickens for eggs and a cat to 
chase mice. 

A dog I'll have, for hunting and for a friend. 

I’m just one person. I'll need help. I wonder— 

(Soil enters.) 

You look familiar. Who are you? 

SOIL— 

I’m the soil—rich or poor—whatever you make 
me. 

Slowly I grow—an inch in a hundred years. 

Without my good friend Rain, I am a desert. 

I’m formed from rock and air and water, frost, 
and wind, 

From everything that has lived in or on me, 

And from Time—hundreds of thousands of mil- 
lions of years. 

I’m the reason there are grass and trees, fruit 
and vegetables; 

I’m the reason for cows that eat grass, 

For birds that sing in trees, 

For children who eat grapes or apples, pota- 
to chips or pumpkin pies. 

Since I am precious, do not waste me. 











Work me around the hill—not up and down the 
slope. 
Do not grow the same sort of crop on me year 
after year. 
And when the rain comes, be sure that I am 
protected 
So that I’m not wasted away—even a little, 
For I grow slowly—an inch in a hundred years! 
(Soil sits. Rain enters.) 
This is my friend Rain. Welcome, Rain. 
RAIN—Thank you, Soil. 
A messenger, I, from sky and sea, 
Have forests green to break my fall, 
Have cover crops where I can crawl, 
Have grasses deep where I can lie, 
When I drop down from out the sky. 
If only you will let me stay, 
I will not hurry on my way; 
Catch me gently, let me seep 
Down into the subsoil deep. 
A constant water table makes 
For steady streams and even lakes. 
But if you do not welcome me, 
I rush forlornly back to sea. 
I plunge back where I had my birth 
And carry off the precious earth; 
Erode the land, pollute the rill, 
And silt in turn the fish will kill. 
Flood and destruction follow free 
If you do not take care of me. 
(Rain sits by Soil.) 
jon-—I certainly will need to be careful but 
I’m glad to have you and Soil for my helpers. 
I'll need others, though. 
FOREST (enters)—You’ll need me! 
jon—Of course! Let’s see, you are—? 
FOREST— 
I am the forest, softly dimmed, 
I hold the raindrops, slow the wind, 
Give birds a place to build a nest, 
And animals a spot to rest. 
But mankind needs me most of all, 
And, now and then, he hears my call. 
With me he drops each workday rule 
To rest and picnic where it’s cool. 
(Forest sits beside Soil and Water.) 
jon—Forest, I know you are very important. 
I certainly need you. (Looks up.) Now, who 
comes? 


SUNLIGHT (leaps in)—I’m from the sun. A 
ball of fire many times bigger than the earth. 
I traveled 93 million miles to reach you, Jon. 
My light gives you daylight and moonlight. 
My heat keeps the earth from becoming a ball 
of ice. 
I keep the wind on its restless way. 
I help the rain on her endless trip from sea to 
land and back. 
With my help the plants make food and grow, 
The animals eat the plants and they grow too. 
Sometimes you think I’m too hot, but if I went 
away, 
You would soon want me back! 
I’m from the sun. (Sits beside others.) 
JON—I certainly would want you back if you 
went away. (Wind romps in.) Goodness! 
WIND— 
Oh, I am the Wind and I go my way. 
Sometimes I’m serious; sometimes I’m gay. 
I blow. I blow low; I blow, blow high. 
Your kites ride with me to the top of the sky. 
Sometimes I whisper, sometimes I shout. 
Again I act like children when school is out. 
I turn a windmill for thirsty sheep, 
I pile up clouds till they’re fleecy and deep. 
If you harm the soil, some dry, dry day, 
I'll pick it up and blow it away. 
You can’t tie me down. I want to be 
Only the wind—restless and free. 
(Wind joins others, is restless, but not to the 
point of distracting the audience’s attention.) 
yon—I don’t always enjoy you, Wind, but 
you have done me many services. (Elements 
enters.) Who are you? You look like some- 
thing on sale! 
ELEMENTS (smiling) - 
I represent a great family, 
Each one as useful as can be. 
We’re carbon and nitrogen, sulphur and hydro- 
gen, 
Phosphorus and calcium, oxygen, potassium. 
There’re lots of others; I’ve dozens of brothers. 
Stick together? How we can! Almost a hun- 
dred in our clan. 
We're found in water, soil, and air. 
We’re plentiful; we’re plenty rare. 
You'll find you’re in a bad condition, 
Suffering from malnutrition, 
If you haven’t elements good 
Stored by nature in your food. 
(Elements joins other Helpers.) 
jyon—I'll try, but I think it will take a long 
time to get acquainted with all your family. 
(Fire darts in. Immediately there is alarm 
among some of the Helpers.) 
FOREST—Don’t let her stay! 
RAIN—I don’t like her. We are enemies. 
soi.—She dries me out. 
WINnpD—We are a dangerous team. 
FIRE— 
I’m always on call at the scratch of a match 
To burn down a forest or find a latch. 
When the sun is hidden by a winter storm 
You need me, Jon, to keep you warm. 
When frosts across the window trace 
I glow like a flower in the fireplace. 
I keep you warm. I cook your meal. 
I change iron ore into steel. 
But be sure I’m out. Drench every coal. 
Watch me! Keep me under control. 
Jon—Stay with me, Fire. Ill guard you very 
carefully. Now I have all the Helpers I need. 
TIME (enters)—Not so fast, young man, you 
need me! 
Jon—Who are you? 
TIME—I’m time. I’m the most unrenewable 
resource of all. (Continued on page 81) 
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Ten Helpful Elves 
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If you d 


ognition of Labor Day. 


CHARACTERS 


NARRATOR 
nits—A young husband. 
ELsA—A young wife. 

ELves—Boys and girls. 
tmwy—Keeps order. WHiFF—Bakes. 
GLEAM—Washes dishes. sups—Washes. 
sHiNE—Dries dishes. pups—lIrons. 
pisH—Sets table. SWisH—Sweeps. 
snirF—Cooks. wHisH—Dusts. 


SETTING 


A plain, general-purpose room. “At- 
mosphere” may be obtained by using 
bright Scandinavian colors in rugs, ta- 
blecloth, tableware, and wall hangings. 
The room should contain a dining ta- 
ble and two chairs, a cupboard with 
dishes; a table with two pans—one for 
washing and one for drying dishes; a 
fireplace with two armchairs; a table 
for general food preparation with bowl, 
spoon, cup, canisters, cake pan, soup 
kettle, and ladle; a reasonable facsimile 
of an old-fashioned black iron cook- 
stove; a wash bench with tub and wash- 
board; and ironing board and sad iron 
(not electric). A broom (not plastic) 
stands in a corner. One door leads to 
another room in the house; the other, 
to the out of doors. There is at least 
one window. 


ATIONAL DRAMA MONTH 
al ~ This one is not difficult, but 
e fundamentals of pla 

on't use it this month, save it for Septem- 
ber. It is perfect for a beginning assembly in rec- 


may 


structure. 


NARRATOR—Once upon a time, a 
beautiful girl named Elsa lived 
with her mother and father in a 
nice farm home in the country of 
Sweden. Both Mother and Father 
Freeberg loved their daughter dear- 
ly, but she loved only herself. Her 
time was taken up in making her- 
self look beautiful. She did not 
help her mother with the house- 
work. She did not help her father 
out of doors. One day a fine young 
man asked Elsa to marry him. Her 
mother warned him that Elsa would 
not work to keep their home clean 
and shining. However, Nils refused 
to believe this, and the young cou- 
ple were married. Our story be- 
gins a year after their wedding day. 
I will spare you a report of that 
year but you can guess some of it 
for yourselves when you see the 
main room of the home of Nils and 
Elsa. 


MARY NYGAARD PETERSON 





(Curtains open to show a scene 
of great disorder and confusion. 
Nils, wearing an apron, has cleared 
away part of the mess and has set 
breakfast places for two.) 

NILS (goes to the stair door and 
calls)—Elsa. (He listens. Then his 
voice becomes firmer and he calls 
again.) Elsa! 

ELSA (her voice comes from off 
stage)—I don’t want any breakfast, 
Nils. I will eat later. 

Nits (thinks a moment, then 
reaches a decision)—Elsa, I want 
you to come down for breakfast. 
Right now. 

(There is a moment of silence.) 

ELSA (still off stage)—Well, all 
right. But I don’t see why I should 
eat if I don’t want to. 

(Nils goes to the table and be- 
gins eating. A short while later, 
Elsa appears looking very lovely in 
a beautiful housecoat.) 





AN ADAPTATION OF AN OLD SWEDISH TALE 


ELSA (sits in her chair at the ta- 
ble and lifts her cup to her lips only 
to discover that it is empty)—Am 
I not supposed to have anything to 
drink? 

NILs—You are supposed to get it 
for yourself, Elsa, and for me, too. 

ELSA (amazed)—Nils! What is 
the matter with you? You have 
never spoken to me like this before! 
(Raises handkerchief to her eyes.) 

niLs—It is time I spoke to you, 
Elsa. 

ELSA (surprised)—What about? 

niLs—Your laziness, my dear. 

ELSA (very indignant )—My lazi- 
ness? 

nits—There is no other name for 
it. For a year now I have been 
doing both your work and my own. 
But from now on things are going 
to be different. 

ELSA (nervously) —Different? 

NiLs—Yes. From now on, you 
are going to do the housework 


yourself. (He looks around and 
points.) You are going to do these 
dishes. And then you are going to 


clean up this house. And when 
that is done, I want you to cook 
me a good dinner. When I come 
in from the field, I want to smell 
something good cooking. (He goes 
to the outside door.) 

ELSA (running after him, hands 
outstretched )—But, Nils, I can’t— 

NILS (speaking over his shoul- 
der)—You'd better learn, then, in a 
hurry. Remember, I want a clean 
house when I come home, and a 
good dinner! (£xits.) 

ELSA (looks about in helpless 
despair)—A clean house! A good 
dinner! (She wrings her hands.) 
A good dinner. A clean house. But 
how can I? Oh—(She drops into 
armchair and begins to sob, hold- 
ing handkerchief to her eyes.) 

TIDY (entering suddenly)—Hello. 

ELSA (lowers handkerchief and 
stares) -Who—what—are you? 

TIDY (jauntily)—I’m an elf, you 
know. You never believed in us, 
though, did you? 

ELSA (embarrassed )—No—thatis, 
I never thought much about it. 
What do you want? 

tipy—Nothing. I just heard you 
crying and wondered what was the 
matter. 

ELSA (howling again)—Oh! Oh! 
I have to get this room cleaned and 
a good dinner cooked before my 
husband comes in from the field. 
Whatever shall I do? 

TIpy—Why don’t you get busy? 

ELSA—Wha-a-at? 

tTipy—Sure! That’s the only way 
to get a job done—any job. I'll 
show you. (Continued on page 82) 
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The circus lady is 
riding on @ pony. 
Marcia Ryan, Age 6 


ARTISTA® 
POWDER 


PAINT 


@ For early adventures in the world 
of color, children will enjoy using 
ARTISTA powder paint. Easily mixed 
with water to a smooth creamy con- 
sistency. A wide range of strong vi- 
brant colors, plus excellent opacity 
make ARTISTA powder paint ideal 
for working on almost any surface. 
Water soluble and non-toxic, safe for 
use by children of every grade level. 

For your free copy of a booklet 
telling how to use ARTISTA powder 
paint in the classroom, write to Bin- 
ney & Smith Inc., Dept.IP.3.7,380 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 7.8 





a 
BINNEY & SMITH 


CRaYo.A Mae 
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SECOND 
PRIZE 


PRIALS 


7-Day All ‘ Expense 


Great Lakes Cruise 


Think of it! 2,200 miles of travel on our Great Inland Seas, on a big modern ship 
—the "North American” or “South American." Picture yourself with an outside 
cabin . . . enjoying wonderful meals . . . gaily active in deck sports and dancing, 
or relaxing completely. You'll visit top scenic and historic points, including 
Mackinac Island. The INSTRUCTOR pays for your cruise and also for.your travel 
to the nearest port of call and home again. 


Bell « Howell Stereo COLORIST CAMERAS 
IN PRESENTATION PACKAGES 


If you win third or fourth prize, you 
will receive a Bell & Howell TDC 
Sterec Colorist Camera, in a Presen- 
a tation Package. Included are: the 
Camera with a Top-Grain Leather 
Carrying Case, a Flash Unit, and a 


cn 2 ~ a “o 
ws —— DeLuxe Viewer — everything one 
— could need for making and viewing 
Q) fine three-dimension color slides. A 
eeupenee traveler's delight! 
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Travel Contest Prizes 


for your [OD 7 Aummer vacation | 
The INSTRUCTOR 


offers you another 
big Travel Contest 


This challenging new Contest is open to all readers 
of The INSTRUCTOR who are actively engaged in 
educational work this school year. Here is a really 
BIG opportunity for you. The Contest will close 
March 25, so this is the LAST TIME that we can 
tell you about it. All entries must be postmarked 


BEFORE MIDNIGHT on MARCH 25! 





This is all you have to do! 


Write a letter of approximately 150 words on either of 
the following subjects: 


I believe teachers should travel, because 
or 


On my sabbatical leave, | would like to visit ............ 
— Kear 


It is easy, isn't it? Write on one side of business-size paper (8'/2” 
x 11”). Use typewriter or write plainly in ink. Enclose with your 
letter the coupon below (or a good copy of the coupon, same 
size). Write your name and return address on your envelope but 
not on the letter itself. Mai! with first-class postage. Winners will 
be notified as soon as judging is completed. The decision of the 
judges will be final. Names of winners will be announced in the 


June issue of The INSTRUCTOR, 


USE this COUPON 








The INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Travel Department 
Dansville, N.Y. 


Enclosed is my Travel Contest Letter of approximately 150 
words. | understand | will be notified if | win a prize, as soon 
as judging is completed. My letter becomes the property of 
The INSTRUCTOR. 


Name . 


Street or R.D. . 


City .. Zone State 


Educational Position (Be definite) 
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Pencils-like children- 





are different 


KO eaxtererece7 © BOR 








provides a pencil for 
each stage of the 
child’s development 


BEGINNERS #308, '%)" diameter 
of wood, .166 diameter of lead, 
black finish. 


For teaching fundamentals. Ex- 
tra large but easily held, with 
thick, sturdy soft writing lead. 


LADDIE #304, '%.” diameter of 
wood, .136 diameter of lead, blue 
finish. 


Intermediate size for easy transi- 
tion from beginner to more ad- 
vanced writing. 





TICONDEROGA #1388 No. 2, 
standard size, yellow finish. 


Favorite of advanced students 
and teachers alike, with eraser 
tip, it offers the smoothest writ- 
ing ever. 


Dixon Schooi Pencils are origi- 
nated under supervision of expert 
teachers of handwriting and have 
special LEADFAST® construc- 
tion. 


SPEEDED Ea aDeD eee aD aD aDananany 


{Fer sample kit and complete information | 
on the Dixon School line, write: | 
I Specify Your Grade 


a esenas ened 


Educational Dept., Pencil Division—EDI-3 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City 3, N. J. 





Cowboy Bob 
(Continued from page 68) 


my nose and mouth to keep out dust or 
smoke or cold wind. (Demonstrates.) 

pop—Why do you wear those tight 
jeans? I don’t think they are very 
good-looking. 

UNCLE JACK—Levis aren’t made for 
beauty. They are made for service. 
The cloth is tough and strong. They 
have narrow legs so they won't flop or 
catch on things when we’re riding or 
working. 

sAM—Every cowboy needs a pair of 
chaps, too. They protect his legs when 
he’s riding and when he’s roping a 
steer. 

pos—I like the chaps, but I don’t 
understand why you all wear high 
heels. Some of you are real tall. 

(Cowboys laugh.) 

paT—Don't you go making fun of 
our boots, young fellow! Those heels 
serve a purpose. They stay in the 
stirrups when the horse bucks and they 
give quick footing in the ground. 

(Steer bellows off stage.) 

spoBp—What’s that noise I hear? 

BILL—It’s a wild steer. Sure enough 
and he’s headed this way. Rope him! 
Rope him! 

(Steer enters and circles stage sev- 
eral times.) 

RANDY (coils a lariat and ropes the 
steer)—Got him! (He mounts his stick 
horse and pulls the steer off the stage.) 

UNCLE jJAcK—Tomorrow, when the 
cattle are all rounded up, we are going 
to brand them. Did you ever hear that 
word before? 

pop—Yes, I eat bran flakes for 
breakfast. 

(Cowboys laugh.) 

UNCLE jAcK-—I said brand, not bran. 
I'll show you what I mean. This is a 
branding iron. We heat this iron. The 
cowboy ropes the calf, then ties his 
legs. Then he places the hot iron on 
the calf’s body. This leaves a mark so 
that the cattleman can tell which cat- 
tle are his. 

tom—I think it’s time we were bed- 
ding down for the night. Let’s sing the 
night song that was made up by cow- 
boys years ago. This tune is a sort of 
lullaby for the horses, Bobby. It quiets 
them. (Cowboys sing “Bury Me Not 
on the Lone Prairie.”) We'll sing it 
again, Bobby, and you sing it with us 
this time. 

UNCLE jJACK—Tomorrow we'll be 
going through Canyonville. There’s a 
little store there. You’ve become a real 
cowboy, Bobby, so we’re going to buy 


you an honest-to-goodness cowboy out- 
fit. (Pats Bob on the shoulder.) 

spoB—Then don’t call me Bobby any 
more, please. Call me Cowboy Bob 
instead, 

UNCLE jacK—Okay, Cowboy Bob. 
(To Cowboys.) Let’s bed down for the 
night, fellows. We all want to be in 
good shape for the square dance to- 
morrow night. We'll be back in 
Hickory Corners. There are some 
pretty girls over there. 

(Cowboys get out bedding rolls, put 
out campfire, and prepare to retire as 
the curtains close.) 

(Selected cowboy record may be 
played for the audience at this time 
while the stage props are being re- 
moved and children are getting on 
stage for next scene. Suggested record: 
Columbia 20500, LA 1496 “Open 
Range Ahead” by Nolan. Remove 
fence, chuck wagon, sagebrush, camp- 
fire.) 

SCENE 2 

(All children enter by twos and 
threes singing “The Cowboy,’ “Yip- 
pee-i-o,” and so on.) 

UNCLE JACK (calls)— 

All you gents, right this way, 
Get your partners and swing and sway. 

(Cowboys get their partners and 
form the square for the dance. All 
dance to “Oh! Susanna”—Imperial 
Record 1146 Folk Dance, Bill Mooney 
and his Cactus Twisters.) 

UNCLE JACK (calls at completion of 
dance )— 

Return your lady on the right beat. 
Take her to her station on her little 
feet, 

(Some Cowboys take their partners 
to their seats, Others remain standing.) 

(Bob in cowboy attire, struts in.) 

saM—Well! Well! Here’s Bobby. 

BpoB—I’m not Bobby. I’m Cowboy 
Bob now. (Takes off his hat, circles it 
in the air, and makes a low bow to the 
Cowboys and Cowgirls on the stage. 
He then makes a bow to audience.) 
I'll take over now, fellas. (To audi- 
ence.) We’ve some famous people here 
tonight; I want you all to meet them. 
(Holds out hand for introduction of 
Buffalo Bill, who comes forward.) 

BUFFALO BILL— 

My name is William F. Cody. 
I’m better known as Buffalo Bill. 
I really didn’t build a railroad. 
But I helped a fellow named Hill. 
(Continued on page 87) 
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“I learned it at home before I graduated to kindergarten.” 
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Teacher’s 





Helps you plan 
interesting classes on 
“America in Miniature’’ 


Yours for the asking—this kit of in- 
tensely interesting, authentic, State- 
prepared brochures carefully selected 
to enable you to plan single or multiple 
classroom periods for advanced pri- 

mary grade pupils as well as 


junior high school students. 
Gives you a brief synopsis of 
the founding of the Maryland 


Colony and her colonial his- 
tory, her famous men and what they 
did, her terrain and native industries— 
together with facts and figures on her 
growth and the value of her present day 
products. Gives you a digest of Mary- 
land’s State Government—valuable 
for civics classes. You get, too, a beau- 
tiful large scale map of the State, pro- 
fusely illustrated in full color. 

Your special Teacher’s Kit on’ Mary- 
land is ready to mail; just ask for it. 


Also available: audio visual presen- 
tation and color slides —upon request. 





Maryland Department of Information 


Room 12, State House © Annapolis, Maryland 
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E/ A Quick Dip 





Either at lakeside or at the seashore 


Maine has lots for you to do. A day 
could include golfing, swimming, a visit 
to the quaint gift shops and an evening 
at a famous summer theatre. Plan your 
vacation days with our free Vacation Kit. 


cf MAINE VACATION SERVICE——— 7 


1205 Gateway Circle, Portland, Maine 
Send FREE Vacation Planning Kit 
Name 
Address. 
City State 
Maine Dept. Industry & Commerce 














—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 


Order your subscription today. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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The Big Little Wind 
(Continued from page 48) 


“That is what I have dreamed of 
doing,” Little Big Wind told Wee 
Willie. “My dearest wish is to be able 
to lift a kite off the ground and make 
it sail through the air.” 

“I’m not very strong,” Wee Willie 
said, “but maybe we could do it to- 
gether. You helped me make the 
clothes on the line dance and I’d like 
to help you lift the kite into the air. 
Shall we try?” 

The two little winds breezed up to 
the kite. They both puffed and puffed. 
The little boy ran as fast as his two 
short little legs could go. All at once, 
the kite lifted from the ground and 
sailed gracefully into the air. 

“What fun!” cried Little Big Wind. 
“Thank you for helping me.” 

The two friends played a little 
longer, then each started toward his 
own home. 

All the way home, Wee Willie was 
thinking. Why, he was not Wee Willie 
any more! Any little wind who could 
help make clothes dance on the line 
and make a kite fly should not be 
called Wee Willie. His mother and 
father, when they heard how strong he 
was, would surely be glad to give him 
another name. 

Of course, Willie knew that he was 
not as strong as Little Big Wind, but 
surely he was now a big little wind 
instead of just a wee one. 

That was it! Big Little Wind! That's 
what he wanted to be called. He hur- 
ried faster so he could tell his mother 
about his new name. 

Mother Wind was proud of her 
ambitious little son, and agreed to the 
new name. From that time on, every- 
body called Wee Willie by his new 
name, and he was the happiest Big 
Little Wind in the whole valley. 


A Kitten Visits Us 
(Continued from page 62) 


“Here, put a little of this butter 
on your finger,” you say. “Now let 
Kitty lick it off.” 

“E-e-e!” squeals the child, “her 
tongue is all scratchy.” Other young- 
sters are eager to experiment. 

“Her tongue is covered with tiny 
cups that hold the milk,” you explain. 

When she finishes her meal you call 
attention to her cleanly habits. 

As she plays with a string you talk 
about her alertness, her patience in 
waiting, her skill in timing. 

Kindergarten teachers know that 
songs, verses, pictures and stories about 
cats are enjoyable and always avail- 
able. These should be used as supple- 
ments. But none of them is as 
impressive as a period of “true life 
adventure.” 


The Sarah Rocker 
(Continued from page 49) 


of cucumbers is also the sign of the 
deadly copperhead! 

As she rose and looked around 
slowly, she heard Johnny behind her, 
laughing loudly. She knew without 
looking what that laugh was about. 

The dreadful thing lay there coiled 
beside the little boy—who was even 
how reaching closer, finger pointing, 
toward the wary watching snake. 

Sarah Jane didn’t even stop to think. 
She flung her arm with a terrific force 
which threw little Johnny clean out 
of harm’s way over into Uncle John’s 
prize tomato patch. The snake struck 
viciously, but his victim was no longer 
there. Sarah watched as it glided away. 
Small Johnny wailed heartbroken and 
bewildered behind her. 


Then at last she moved, still dazed, 
to pick up the small bundle and run to 
the house. Clutching Johnny tightly 
in her arms, she made for the Sarah 
rocker. Once there, she told Aunt 
Susan the story. Uncle John was hur- 
ried from his chores to look for the 
snake. Aunt Susan, worried, followed. 

Alone with Johnny, Sarah Jane sat 
quietly rocking back and forth. Gradu- 
ally his sobs became less and bit by 
bit he dropped off to sleep. 





Sarah Jane sat there for a long time, 
holding the little boy tight. What a 
close escape! Why—a_ copperhead’s 
bite could be fatal. She drew her arms 
more closely around the small body. 
If anything ever happened to Johnny! 
How on earth could she ever have 
thought that she didn’t like him? 
What if he wasn’t a girl and his name 
wasn’t Sarah? What was so wonderful 
about this old rocker anyway? Johnny 
was worth a thousand rockers! 





“He got it!” Aunt Susan cried from 
the doorway. “What would Johnny 
have done if you hadn't been there! 
We couldn’t do without you, dear.” 

“And I couldn't do without Johnny,” 
answered Sarah Jane to herself. To 
Aunt Susan she said, “I’ve been think- 
ing. It’s time to give this rocker to its 
new owner. I’m getting too big for it 
anyway.” Then a big smile lit up her 
face. “Johnny and I—we don’t need it 
any longer,” she explained. 
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mre telomelr-hs 


Designed and built for institutional use. Records 
anything, plays-back instantly! Sturdy scuff-proof 
case and shock-absorbing rubber bumper guards 
for dependable service under hard usage. Easy to 
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Super-Stylist 8 


Super-Stylist 10... 479.50 
Super-Stylist 12........ 499.50 
Ce all 





two-speed tape recorder 


AMPRO Audio-Visual Division of SVE, Inc. 


operate; children love it! ““Piano-Key” controls, auto- 
matic shut-off, record safety tab, automatic selection 
locator, two speeds. 

Model 758A...... 
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A Subsidiary of 


GET THE COMPLETE STORY... SEND COUPON NOW 


[-------- 


AMPRO Audio-Visual Division of SVE, Inc. 302 














1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois ; 
| Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send information checked 

below: | 
| 0 Ampro Classic Tape Recorder literature 1 
| 0 Ampro Super-Stylist literature ! 
| © Name of my authorized Ampro audio-visual dealer 
| Name. | 
School 
| Address | 
City. Zone State. i 
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TEACHERS PET’ 


THE MASTER LIQUID 
CLASSROOM DUPLICATOR 













A Liquid 
Duplicator 
at the 
price of a 
gelatin 
machine! 


1.0 
O37 50 


complete with 

carrying case 
and 

supplies 








“An ideal classroom duplicator... 


Tops for school office work too." That's what educators throughout the country 
are saying about the Master Portable Spirit Duplicator. Budget price means 
your school can afford the additional duplicators necessary in modern class- 
room teaching techniques too. Will reproduce Standard Spirit workbooks, in 
addition you'll find hundreds of other everyday uses for the Master Spirit 
Duplicator—to prepare work sheets, tests, forms, notices, supplementary class- 
room reading materials, etc. 


Write for full information today. 


re ree ens | 
Gentlemen: Please send me full Information | 
the Master 


i Master Addresser Company on Portable Spirit Duplicator. | 
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with high-performance 
16mm sound projectors 


Because the effective use of 16mm film programs in teaching depends 
so much on the smooth continuity and technical quality of the sound 
and picture presentation, more and more educators are relying on 
Victor 16mm sound motion picture equipment, Simple to operate, the 
Victor projector features extreme portability, 3-spot threading and a 
fingertip control panel. And the clear con- 
trasty pictures possible under classroom condi- 
tions, together with Victor’s undistorted sound, 
assure maximum impression and retention of the 
film lesson. 


Choose from 3 sound models: Ciassmate 4, 
AssemBLy 10, Sovereicn 25. For Projecting 
Microscopic Studies: THe Victor MAGNASCOPE. 
And for the Sports Dept.: Tue Sitent 16. 
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Developing Empathy in the Gifted 
(Continued from page 59) 


be a friend.” Then the teacher said, 
“Now you write a story or a poem or 
a play about friendship.” 

The techniques of projective psy- 
chology were made to serve practical 
foot-on-the-ground purposes. The sim- 
ple discipline of setting pen to paper 
compelled organization of thought and 
a great deal of self-revelation. Did 
a given child want to be a friend, or 
to have a friend? What did it mean 
to be a friend? What was expected of 
a friend? Some papers were the result 
of self-appraisal so agonizing that the 
child author shrank from his real ego, 
disguising it as an animal or a comic- 
book character. 

Diana’s story told about how an 
adult spectator helped a little girl 
to make friends by being “nice and 





A Friend Indeed 
Regina Sauro 


When everything 
Is said and done, 
To get a friend 
You must BE one! 





not grouchy.” George, who plays the 
flute, wrote an operetta where Mama 
Beaver helps Peter Rabbit and Billy 
Beaver lay the foundation for a beau- 
tiful friendship. 

George was too shy to read and sing 
his operetta to the class, but when 
the teacher asked if he would like to 
have some of his friends help him to 
act it out for us at lunchtime, he 
lined up Jim and Daniel right away. 
Helen volunteered to draw scenery on 
the board, and Phyllis got some fine 
pictures for us with her flash camera. 
It was gratifying for all. 

In our next round-the-class dis- 
cussion, the teacher referred to chil- 
dren who were hungry for friendship. 
There are such people in every group. 
You might even think of a few right 
in this very room! Did you ever realize 
that it might just change their whole 
lives if you were to satisfy their hunger 
for friendship? Can you think of 
something we might do? 

“Make them members of our com- 
mittee,” “Put them on our teams,” 
“Invite them to our homes.” 

Joe: We could be their Secret Pals. 

Teacher: I think that’s a marvelous 
idea! Suppose each of you writes your 
name on a slip of paper, and then 
lists three boys or three girls whom 
you'd like to “adopt” as your secret 
pals. [ll sort them and tomorrow I'll 
tell you which one you’ve won. Be 
sure to choose three people who are 
not already your pals. 

The idea caught on like a house 
afire. Many children who traveled on 
the same bus as Diana, and admired 
her sense of humor, had just never 
thought of her as “lonesome.” Timmy, 
himself an eccentric, suddenly found 
that George’s interest in sports was 
just as lively as his own. Daniel 
decided that Alec might give him that 
boost in math that he needed so badly. 

Together we worked out the rules of 
the game. We set a target date. For 
four weeks we would do as many kind 
things as we possibly could for our 
Secret Pal. We would go the Golden 
Rule one better; we would do unto 
others as we would not expect others 
to do unto us! Remember Wilbur in 
Charlotte’s Web? (Elwyn White, pub- 
lished by Harper). The children named 
our rule the Radiant Radium Rule! 


At the end of the four-week period 
we took a poll. Each child was asked 
to write the name of the person he 
suspected was his Secret Pal. The 
spirit of kindliness—pardon—of the 
R R R had so pervaded the room that 
children asked, “May we write more 
than one name?” 

When the votes were counted it 
looked as if everyone had been kind to 
everyone. Everybody was praised and 
special recognition was given to the 
four Best Friends of the Month. The 
teacher felt she had won a prize when 
Daniel said, “Let’s do it again!” and 
the motion was enthusiastically carried. 

In addition to our Pal Project, 
every possible opportunity was used 
to have the children identify them- 
selves with others and to act em- 
pathically. A particularly fruitful field 
for the translation of feeling into ac- 
tion is that of note writing. These 
were not formal letters, but brief 
messages sometimes in color, some- 
times illustrated, often of the greet- 
ing card type. They became clever 
and original, with all sorts of pop- 
up and pull-out features. Most chil- 
dren were pleased to have their 
“cards” shown to the class, but if a 
message was very personal, its privacy 
was respected. They could be simple 
and short, but they had to show 
thought and care. 

Tim had the measles; Nat hoped 
that unlike the leopard he’d soon lose 
his spots. Daphne drew a remarkable 
caricature of herself at a_ television 
studio. microphone, thanking Chet’s 
father for helping us with our assem- 
bly program. When the grandmother 
of our student teacher, Miss Feldman. 
died, Mike took to heart a new group 
folkway he had learned, and put one 
of his lunch candies in his note of 
condolence to “swecten her sorrow.” 
And misunderstood Betsy, who had 
pictured herself as the most rejected 
member of her class, could hardly be- 
lieve her eyes when “unsympathetic” 
Jo presented her with a stewardess’ 
cap overflowing with good wishes from 
us all for “fun and happy landings.” 

Another method was employed later 
—the interview. This helped us to 
understand someone else’s point of 





Spring 
Muriel Merritt 


Spring is the time 

When many crocus faces 
Peer through the ground 
In unexpected places. 





view, and to make dynamic use of it. 
In this connection, an incident will 
illustrate the factors of intensity of 
impression mentioned earlier. Neil 
was an extremely intelligent boy, 
keenly interested in aeronautics, but 
a run-of-the-mill student. His native 
courtesy and desire to please made 
him go through the motions of carry- 
ing out assignments, but his response 
was only half-hearted. When he was 
laid up with a cold, his mother sent a 
note to say he had not been able to 
carry out an interview assignment about 
to fall due. The teacher cleared the 
way for Neil to have a telephone inter- 
view with an aeronautical engineer 
friend. This action on her part s0 
profoundly impressed the boy that he 
came to school next day with an inter- 
view superlative in content and form, 


(Continued on page 91) 
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Pedro of Peru 
(Continued from page 31) 


new school. Of course, not everyone 
agreed on what they should do, and 
how they should do it. Pedro was 
there with the other little boys and 
listened eagerly to every word. And 
when the mayor asked that every man 
and boy old enough to work give a day 
each week to help build the school, 





Pedro stood too. Pedro’s father shook 
his head and the mayor smiled. 

“Building is heavy work,” the mayor 
explained. “And you young boys can 
still do your part by watching the 
flocks as usual.” 

The other small boys grinned at 
Pedro’s embarrassment. But on the 
morning that work began for the 
school, Pedro, as usual, drove the 
sheep and llamas out of the village, 
and up the mountainside. 





Watching the flocks was lonely work. 
When Pedro finished his lunch that 
day, he took his flute and played to 
keep himself company. From where 


he sat, he could see the village far in’ 


the distance. Then and there he made 
a decision. He too would help build 
the school! 

Early in the afternoon when the gray 
clouds and mists settled on the moun- 
tainside, Pedro and the other small 
herders drove their animals back to 





‘ PARENTS AND TEACHERS WARMLY APPROVE 






= after year in thousands of 
America’s schools, the Ivory Inspection 
Patrol continues to stimulate student in- 
terest in personal cleanliness and good 
grooming habits. The success of this time- 
tested ‘“‘Cleanliness Game’’ has won the 
enthusiastic approval of both teachers and 
parents. 
When classes are divided into patrols and 
the game gets under way, the pupils’ inter- 
est in daily cleanliness and good grooming 
increases surprisingly. —_ have a real 
incentive to improve, and parents coop- 
erate by helping their children win higher 
scores. 


Order your free Ivory Inspection Patrol 
— for your classes with the coupon 
ow. 


FREE MATERIAL consists of this gayly colored 
Wall Chart—20” x 26’—for ting in 
your classroom. The chart—with space for 
40 names—gives the day-by-day cleanli- 
ness record of each child for a 4-weeks’ 
period. Four kinds of stickers are provided 
—stickers in the form of miniature cakes 
of Ivory Soap for perfect scores; yellow 
stickers to indicate “‘caution’’; red stickers 
to indicate “‘Stop!’’; Merit Badge stickers 
to indicate a g week’s record. Be sure to 
indicate on coupon the number of your 
pupils so that we may send you sufficient 
material for your class. 


ORDER YOUR FREE PATROL MATERIAL WITH THIS COUPON 





PROCTER & GAMBLE, EDUCATION DEPT. X, P. 0. BOX 599 
CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 


Please send me sufficient Ivory Inspection Patrol material 
for. students. 








TEACHER'S NAME 





NAME OF SCHOOL 





CITY OR TOWN STATE 
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This offer good only in United States and its possessions. I 
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THE Ivory 


Inspection Patrol 


INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION 
PATROL SHEETS 


In addition to the Wall Chart, there are 
Ins ion Patrol sheets, colorfully printed 
on both sides, for recording each child’s 
score. These sheets link good grooming 
with school and home. Most parents co- 
operate wholeheartedly when they are kept 
informed of the child’s progress in clean- 
liness habits. 








the village. Quickly Pedro put his 
animals in the pen next to the house, 
fastened the gate securely, and then 
hurried to where his father and the 
others were at work. They were mak- 
ing bricks of mud, for few trees grow 
in the cold dry highlands, and so there 
is little wood. 

As Pedro watched the men and boys 
work, he found things to do. He carried 
tools to his father or other men at 
work. He brought water when more 
was needed for the bricks. 

At first, the older boys laughed at 
Pedro. “Here is the builder,” they 
said. “Now the work will be done 
quickly.” But in time, they also gave 
him errands to do. Most of the young 
boys soon tired of the work and did 
not come. But every day that anyone 
worked, Pedro was there too as soon 
as he came from the mountainside. 

The men and boys worked hard, 
and most of them did the work they 
had promised. Soon the bricks were 
all made and dried. Now it was time 
to lay the wails. 

That night a storm swept down 
from the mountain and rain drenched 
the village. Pedro shivered in his sleep. 

In the morning what a sight! The 
bricks had melted and where they had 
been there was only a big mud puddle. 
The work had to be done all over 
again. But day after day Pedro worked 
too. 

Months passed and at last the build- 
ing was finished inside and out. Fi- 
nally, too, the day came when visitors 
from other villages arrived to see the 
school. The Inspector of Education 
came and with him was a professor 
from the National University. Mayors 
of nearby villages came and so did 
their teachers. Friends from other 
towns and villages were there too. 

What a sight the visitors saw! The 
new school with its coat of whitewash 
was spotless. Window sills and door 
were blue, the color of Peruvian skies. 
From the tall flagpole in front of the 
building, the blue and white flag of 
Peru waved in the breeze. Retama 
branches yellow with blossoms made 
arches before the doorway through 
which the visitors walked. Inside, the 
visitors saw a sunny room with book- 
shelves and a seat for every child in 
the village. 

Then the band played and _ the 
program began. Everyone sang the na- 
tional anthem, the priest prayed, and 
the speeches started. One of the vil- 
lage fathers thanked the Inspector of 
Education for his help. One after one, 
the inspector, the professor, and the 
visiting mayors made speeches to 
praise the villagers for what they had 
accomplished. When the speeches had 
been made, the mayor read the long 
list of names of men and boys who 
had kept their promise to give a day 
a week to build the school. As each 
name was read, the person walked up 
and received a certificate. On the 
certificate were his name and _ the 
number of days he had given to help 
build the school. 

When the last name had been called, 
the mayor folded the paper, cleared 
his throat, and said, “Now we have a 
special certificate. This is for a worker 
who gave his time without a pledge.” 

Pedro could hardly believe his ears 
when the mayor asked him to come 
forward. Then in a loud voice, the 
mayor read what the certificate said: 
“Pedro—for perfect attendance in help- 
ing build our school.” 

And now you know what is on the 
folded paper that Pedro carries in his 
jacket pocket. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: More information 
about the Latin American countries in 
this series can be obtained by address- 
ing questions to: Miss Delia Goetz, THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. Enclose a 
stamped self-addressed envelope. 
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March Is for Kites 
(Continued from page 61) 


Before Mr. Allen could answer, 
Tommy spoke up. “Why, Tony, you 
heard ‘Joe telling about Benjamin 
Franklin flying a kite away back in 
1752.” 

As Mr. Allen began to help Tony 
glue paper on his kite frame, he said, 
“Kite flying was known hundreds and 
hundreds of years before Franklin’s 
time. The Chinese were the first to 
fly kites and it wasn’t boy play. Men 

ew them in time of war.” 

“How could kites help in a war?” 
Joe asked in a puzzled tone. 

“They used them to give signals,” 
Mr. Allen replied. “One kind meant 
the enemy was coming; another kind 
called for help. Then they made some 
horrible dragon kites, with the parts 
jointed so they could wiggle and twist 
in the air. These were supposed to 
scare the enemy.” 

“Didn’t they ever fly kites for fun?” 
Dave asked. 

“Yes, but not till many years later. 
Even then it was several hundred years 
before Franklin’s time. There was one 
day set aside for kite flying when men 
and boys joined in the fun.” 

“Were their kites like ours?” asked 
Tommy. 

“They were not as simple to make, 
and many were very beautiful. They 
spent weeks making them—as we 
spend a lot of time decorating floats 
and bicycles for parades. Some Chinese 
kites were great bunches of flowers; 
some were birds with wings outspread; 
some were like sailboats on a_ lake. 
They also had a game in which they 
tried to bring down a kite someone 
else was flying.” 

“How?” Dave asked. 

“Tt was a clever trick. They mixed 
small sharp objects with glue and then 
spread them on several inches of string 
next to the kite. Then, they tried to 
pull one kite against another to cut 
the string. The hardened glue mix- 
ture acted like a knife.” 

“Let’s try it this afternoon,’ Dave 
suggested. 

Tommy shook his head, “Not with 
our good kites! Let’s make two small 
kites, and fix the strings for a kite 
fight.” 

“What will we mix with the glue?” 
Joe asked. 

Mr. Allen rummaged around in a 
box. “Here are some scraps of tin. Cut 
them into tiny bits with these tin 
shears.” 

Tommy fished a small piece of glass 
out of the waste basket. “Could we 
use this?” 

“Yes, pound it to bits, but be care- 
ful not to get glass into your eyes 
or fingers. Spread the glue on the 
string, then roll the string in the mix- 
ture of tin and powdered glass until it 
is evenly covered.” 

The boys worked at top speed. Be- 
fore lunch the four good kites and the 
two contest kites were drying on the 
basement floor. It was decided they 
would fly their good kites first and 
finish up with a kite battle. 

That afternoon, they found many 
boys on the hill flying kites. Soon all 
their kites were in the air, too, ex- 
cept Tony’s. It could barely get off 
the ground. 

“Look at my kite,” he wailed. 

Mr. Allen picked it up. “I think 
the tail is too heavy. I'll take off one 
piece. Now try it.” 

Tony tossed it in the air, ran down 
the hill, and the kite sailed upward 
amid screams of delight from Tony. 


After about an hour, the boys pulled 
in their kites, and prepared for the 
battle. Joe was chosen to handle the 
kite with the glued string and Tommy 
the other. Their friends brought down 
their kites to give the fighters a clear 
sky. 

Joe tried to get his kite close to 
Tommy’s but by a sudden jerk of the 
string, Tommy got his out of danger. 
It was a back and forth race for some 
minutes. Joe stopped suddenly, wet 





his finger, and held it above his head. 
Then, he ran full speed, and brought 
his kite against Tommy’s catching him 
off guard. 

Tommy tried to pull his kite away, 
but Joe was already sawing frantical- 
ly. Tommy was unable to save his kite. 
As it tumbled to the ground, the boys 
gathered around Joe asking, “How did 
you do it?” 

“T figured if I could get on the 
windward side of Tommy, and run my 





kite against his, the wind would hold 
it there; then the rest would be easy.” 

“Quick thinking,” Mr. Allen said. 

“How did you ever think of putting 
glue on a kite string?” one boy asked. 

“T learned it from the Chinese,” Joe 
laughed, and then told them about the 
game. 

Before the boys left for home with 
Mr. Allen, they arranged a contest 
for the following Saturday with their 
friends with four kites on each side! 








Win a Travel Contest Prize. 
See pages 72-73. 








Mini 
b  ersepad coal is located near the surface of the ground, 
it is recovered by surface mining—often called strip 
or open pit mining—rather than the usual underground 
method. Surface mining accounts for about one-quarter 
of our bituminous coal production. 

The first step in this process is to remove the layer of 
dirt, or overburden, covering the coal. This is done by 
giant power shovels, one of which is 16 stories high, 
capable of picking up 90 tons in one bite and digging 
100 feet deep. Sweepers or scrapers then clean the surface 
of the exposed coal and small power shovels remove the 
coal, load it into trucks that haul it to the cleaning plant. 

In hilly areas with thick overburdens, auger mining is 
often used. In this case the side of the coal seam is exposed 
and huge horizontal augers bore as deep as 200 feet into 
the seam digging out the coal. 

When all of the coal has been removed, coal producers 
undertake land reclamation projects. Mine sites are con- 
verted to usefulness as parks, forests and recreation areas. 

Coal operators are investing millions of dollars annu- 








of Coal ess m 


On the Surface 


ally in mechanization of America’s coal mines. For in 
surface mining, as in underground mining, the American 
coal industry must plan and prepare now in order to 
meet the growing energy demands of the future. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building « Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


I Educational Section, National Coal Association 7032 | 
) Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. l 
| Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “Class Report” | 
| booklet on coal for intermediate grades. illustrated in color) | 
| and a list of other teachers’ aids. 
Pe iiektndsdacdeatacsnnscninenstnssctmaseosndssskbeaemandine | 
[ SEROOL nanan nnnennnnecenneennseensensenseteneeenetenaeeens ! 
| Bis oncnnccucnsnenentontiteteeesententbenenseseonssenempnenssiine 
| iRecnndncccsscecosmnanspes Zone ae em | 
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Rich in History 
Uncrowded Canada’s 
Playground Province 


MANITOBA 


History and adventure await you 
in Manitoba. Ancient landmarks 
of pioneer days, legends of the 
roaring North-West, every kind of 
sport and play — set in a perfect 
vacation theatre. 


















Inside the Rim of 
tain 


wee. Excellent meals 
and accommoda- 
tion at reason- 
able cost. Many 
wonderful shop- 
ping bargains in 
British Woollens, 
China, Silver, 
Canadian Furs 
and Blankets. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Mail coupon for 40-page 
vacation guide...a 
oe preview to 


WANT OB, 





Bureau of Travel and Publicity 
365 Legislative Building 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


Name 
Street. 
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NEW! Car Emblem 


Teachers’ § Insignia—attached 
to the top of your license 
plate or trunk—-wins traffic 
courtesies, It’s your introduc- 
tion on the road wherever you 
go. Attractive colors—rust- 
Broa. 4” diam. $1.98 post- 


-back guarantee 
STA-DRI ¢ Dept. Ti 
Whitestone, LL... N 
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Danny Aids Research 
(Continued from page 61) 


I come trotting across the brome-grass 
pasture when Bob gets home from 
work, hoping that he’ll scratch my nose 
and give me a lump of sugar and that 
perhaps we can go for a ride before 
dinner. 

For some time now, I’ve been giving 
blood to the Agriculture College of 
the University of Nebraska to be used 
by doctors in finding out how to keep 
people well. One way in which doctors 
learn about what makes people sick 
and how to help them get better is to 
experiment with animals. They use my 
blood to make serums for these tests. 
Men come out every few weeks and in- 
sert a small hollow needle in a vein 
in my neck, and the blood runs down 
a tube into a bottle—just as it does 
when humans are blood donors. While 
humans can only give a pint of blood 
at a time, I can give a gallon and a 
half, if they need it, because I’m big 
and strong. 

It doesn’t hurt me a bit to give 
blood, and I’m glad that I can do 
something for people and also pay 
back to the college for saving my life 
when I was born. 


The Bald-Headed Bear 
(Continued from page 49) 


rubbed his bald head. And he knew 
just how Egbert must feel. 

“Mr. Winderkopf ...” began Gustaf. 

“Shhhh,” said Mr. Winderkopf. “I 
have an idea.... That's it!” he cried. 
“Gustaf, get Dr. Herman von Hermann 
right away. We must get all the ex- 
perts in for a consultation. Egbert is 
one of our biggest attractions.” 

“But Mr. Winderkopf—” 

That was as far as Gustaf got. 
“Hurry now!” said Mr. Winderkopf. 

And so Gustaf hurried to the office 
of Dr. Herman von Hermann, who 
had charge of the animals when they 
were sick. 

Dr. von Hermann hurried back with 
Gustaf. He and Gustaf got into the 
cage with Egbert, who was really a 
very tame bear. Dr. von Hermann 
began his examination. “No dandruff,” 
he said to Gustaf. 

“No dandruff,” Gustaf said to Mr. 
Winderkopf, outside the cage. 

“No skin disease,” said Dr. 
Hermann. 

“No skin disease,” said Gustaf, 

“No scaly substance,” said Dr. von 
Hermann. 

“No scaly substance, 

“No hair,” said Dr. von Hermann. 

“No hair,” said Gustaf, 

“No hair!” shouted Mr. Winderkopf. 
“TI know that he has no hair! 

“Dr. von Hermann, this is very im- 
portant to City Zoo. Call in special- 
ists! Call in experts! Get them here 
immediately! We must have a consul- 
tation!” 

So Dr. von Hermann and Gustaf got 
out of the cage. 

“Mr. Winderkopf . . 
nervously. 

“Shhhhhh,” said Mr. Winderkopf. 
“This is a serious business, Gustaf. We 
must have a consultation of the ex- 


von 


” said Gustaf. 


.” began Gustaf 


perts.” 

“But Mr. Winderkopf—” began 
Gustaf again. 

“Gustaf!” shouted Mr. Winderkopf. 


“Yes, Mr. Winderkopf,” said Gustaf, 
and he went with Dr. von Hermann to 
help get the specialists. 

Dr. Geoffrey G. Giles, the English 


specialist, came first. He examined 


Egbert thoroughly, looking down his 
throat very quickly because Egbert 
had big teeth, and looking in his ears 
and saying “My word!” all the time. | 

Finally Dr. Giles turned to Dr. 
von Hermann and Mr. Winderkopf. 
Gustaf stood close by, listening. 

“T have the answer,” Dr. Giles said 
firmly. “Diet deficiency, you know. 
Not getting the proper food.” 

“Oh,” said Dr. von Hermann, 

“Oh,” said Mr. Winderkopf. 

“But Dr. Giles—” began Gustaf. 

“Silence, Gustaf,” Mr. Winderkopf 
cried. And so Gustaf stopped trying 
to tell them what he wanted to say. 

“Diet deficiency,” said Dr. Giles 
again. “What your bear needs is tea. 
Lots of English tea, brewed very care- 
fully. Keep him on tea—oh, yes, and 
crumpets. And you'll see the hair be- 
gin to sprout. Cheerio, old boys.” And 
Dr. Giles went on his way. 

“Who ever heard of a bear drinking 
tea!” cried Gustaf. 

“Hmmmm,” said Mr. Winderkopf. 
“Before we do anything, we'll hear 
what the other experts have to say.’ 

Then Dr. Ivor Adolfsen, the Danish 
expert, came. And he examined Egbert, 

walking all around the cage and study- 
ing him carefully. 

“T have solved your problem,” he 
said simply. 

“Yes?” said Mr. Winderkopf eager- 
ly, happy that his worries were over. 

“Yes,” said Dr. Adolfsen. “The bear 
is not eating the proper food.” 

“That’s it,” said Mr. Winderkopf. 
“That must be it.” 

“Of course,” said Dr. Adolfsen. “I 
just told you so. He needs lots of 
Danish pastry, rich Danish pastry, 
made with butter and eggs and flour. 
Real rich Danish pastry. That'll bring 
back his hair.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Winderkopf. 

“Oh,” said Dr. von Hermann. 

“Oh, no!” said Gustaf, but he said 
it under his breath, because Mr. 
Winderkopf looked at him very sternly 
then. 

“Feed him lots of Danish pastry,” 
said Dr. Adolfsen, “and he’ll be all 
right.” And then he hurried away, for 
he had lots of other patients to see. 

“Well,” said Mr. Winderkopf, “at 
least two of them said he wasn’t eat- 
ing the right food.” 

“That’s right,” Dr. von Hermann 
said. 

“That’s wrong—” began Gustaf. 

“GUSTAF!” said Mr. Winderkopf 
in a special kind of voice he used when 
he wanted people to stop talking. And 
so Gustaf did stop, for a little while 
anyway. 

Then Dr. Anthony Lasanse, the 
Italian specialist, came hurrying. 

“Open your mouth,” he said to Mr. 
Winderkopf. 

“What for?” asked Mr. Winderkopf, 
putting on his hat quickly. “There’s 
the patient,” and he pointed to Egbert. 

So Dr. Lasanse began his examina- 
tion. He looked into Egbert’s eyes, felt 
his back muscles, and rubbed his hands 
over the bald spot on Egbert’s head. 

“Just as I thought,” he said briskly. 
“He’s been eating nothing but meat?” 
he asked sharply. 

“Yes,” said Gustaf. 

“Of course,” said Dr. von Hermann, 

“Naturally,” said Mr. Winderkopf. 

“That’s the trouble,” said Dr. 
Lasanse. “Too much meat. He should 
have spaghetti for meals twice a day. 
Spaghetti will do it—and you'll see his 
hair come back quickly. Don’t be im- 
patient, however. Good day.” 

And Dr. Lasanse was on his way, 
hurrying back to his office. 

(Continued on page 83) 
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"Safe by taking heed” 
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for general classroom use 
PERFORMANCE— unequalled 
IMPROVEMENTS—positive mechanical 
lock on 8-size pencil guide 
CLEANLINESS—no fall-out, nickel-plated 
roceptecte stays put 
STREN _— rugged “bridge-like” frame, 
steel rack 
EFFICIENT—25% more cutting edges, 
consistently produce clean, sharp points 
without waste 
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BOSTON RANGER 
for drawing rooms and heavy duty 
@ 3 points—outside adjustment 
@ heavy-duty double bearings for Speed 
Cutters assure perfectly centered points 
@ easy-locking stainless receptacle 
@ takes 6 pencil sizes—no waste 





Free genupecionsive report on sharpeners in 
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PEN COMPANY 
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RED CAPS AND GOWNS 


FOR 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates furnished 
on request. 


THE C. E. WARD CO 
NEW LONDON, OHIO 


Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 
for Eighth Grade Commencement. 
Complete Cap and Gown Service for 
High Schools and Colleges. 
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Jon’s Helpers 
(Continued from page 69) 


jon—What does that mean? 
7imME—T'll try to explain. 
You have just so much time and no 
more; 
So use me wisely; use all of me, 
If you abuse the forest, new trees may 
grow. 
If you waste water, more rain will fall. 
But if you waste time, it is lost forever. 
That is why we say it is unrenewable. 
(Jon goes to rear of stage, center. 
As he speaks to each Helper, that one 
stands and helps form a semicircle, 
four on each side of Jon.) 


ON— 
Forest, home of wild life, so softly 
dimmed, 
cal You'll hold the raindrops, slow the 
wind. 
we Rain, in our valley we wish you would 
me, stay. ; 
ses, Sink into our meadows; don’t hurry 
nts away. 
Sunshine, your friendly warmth we 
need 
So growth will start in the planted 
seed. 


ints 


= 


Soil, I'll protect you now that I know 

“An inch in a hundred years!” Slow 
way to grow! 

Wind, be serious; wind, be gay, 

But do not blow the soil away. 

Elements, we need you everywhere, 

Abundant in our water, soil, and air. 

Fire, you may burn a forest or an old 
weed patch. 

You will work for whoever strikes a 
match. 

Time, may I never waste any of you— 

Minute, hour, or day, my whole life 
through. 

ALL (joining hands)—If we are to 
“serve the greatest number of people 
for the longest period of time,” then 
you must be careful of your natural 
resources! 


‘ 


We Visit the Zoo 


(Continued from page 62) 


When the bus reaches the zoo and 
we enter the gates, each mother takes 
her charges and goes on her way. We 
meet at a designated time and place 
for lunch and again when we board 
the bus. Our schedule must be made 
so that we are back at school for the 
afternoon dismissal. 


“All my struggles have brought me 
nothing! I’m getting tired of fight- 
ing! I long to quit it all and live 
quietly. You can finish the work of 
liberation,” replied San Martin. Not 
long after, he left for France, where 
he lived until he was 72 years old. 

Under Bolivar’s leadership, the Re- 
public of Colombia made _ progress. 
The old cruel tortures were no longer 
allowed. No more African slaves were 
brought into the country, and the first 





steps were taken to free all slaves. The 
Indians did not have to make such a 
high tax payment as the Spaniards 
had demanded. Local schools were 
started, and laws passed to help trade. 

But even as Bolivar was reelected 
president, the vast nation which he 
had formed began to fall apart. As 
San Martin had warned, now that the 
people no longer had to fight against 
the Spaniards, they began to disagree 
among themselves. Plotters even tried 





to kill Bolivar. Tired and sick, he 
resigned the presidency, sorrowful that 
he hadn’t been able to bring both 
liberty and lasting peace to his coun- 
trymen. 

Although Bolivar believed he had 
failed, he really had not. The ideas 
of human freedom in which he believed 
are today a part of the laws of the 
four great countries which he helped 
to free—Venezuela, Colombia, Peru, 
and Bolivia. 








RCA VICTOR EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 


Now every teacher can put across a really effective music 
program right in the classroom! These specially planned 
RCA Victor Educational Records make it easy for even 
a teacher untrained in music to cover basic funda- 


Record Library for Elementary Schools. A complete series 
of 21 albums covering Rhythm, Listening, Singing, etc. 
Complete teaching instructions in each album. All albums 
available separately at 45 and 78 rpm. 


“A Singing School.” Ten superb albums complementing 


r E : 4 oF h mentals of music appreciation . . . and much more. the basic music textbooks of the same name, published by 
eo double ot por Used in thousands of schools across the country, the . tho tenbosion Moone alias semeenttenate Me 
nished his ne gp the outside. No child is sets at right and hundreds of other classroom-graded Folk Dance Records. Sixteen authentic records of tradi- 
allowed to bring any spending money. records are listed in the complete RCA Victor Edu- tional and familiar folk dances from America and ten foreign 
—" _ usually ask a — to on gst cational Record Catalog. You'll have your copy very pose Papen: Pegeyy yaw fd each dance. Records 
the bus with a car to be prepared to shortly after you clip and mail the coupon. Ae cheating ig tage 
care for a child who may become ill or y 7 P - “Let’s Square Dance!” A ‘“‘How-to-do-it” series on square 
| Gown for other eventualities, and also to dancing in five special albums. Graded for use from Third 
ent. carry all the lunches. Grade through High School. Each album contains illustrated 
ice for 


After the excursion we close the 
unit by sharing our experiences, mak- 
ing pictures, and engaging in creative 
dramatics activities. 


Simon Bolivar— 
South American Patriot 
(Continued from page 34) 


“I don’t think they want a strong 
man or king,” protested Bolivar. He 
knew that some leaders in Peru were 





instructions and is available separately at 331, 45, and 
78 rpm. 

instruments of the Orchestra. This album (at 78 rpm only) 
teaches true aural recognition of each instrument in the 
orchestra. Separate and musically interesting solo selec- 
tions recorded by each instrument. 


The History of Music in Sound. Five albums (of a projected 
ten album series) which will cover music from the earliest 
times to the present day. Each album, available separately 
at 33% only, correlates with a volume of the ‘‘New Oxford 
History of Music’’ published by Oxford University Press. 





EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


lanning a revolt against San Martin 
Pp g g Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


because they did not wish to be gov- 
erned by a strong hand, 

“No, they would rather fight among 
themselves,” San Martin replied. comet owes 


“They have no practical plans.” RADIO CORPORATION sates 


Bolivar could not agree. “It is true 





Please send me a copy of the RCA Victor Educational Record Catalog. 
Enclosed is 10c to cover costs of handling and mailing. 











’ . ADDRESS. 
these people aren’t used to governing of AMERICA 
themselves but in time they will learn,” city STATE 
he insisted. Educational Services Camden, N. J. 





San Martin was greatly saddened 
by Bolivar’s unwillingness to support 
his ideas, 
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“TRAVEL 
AGROAD... 





“Thanks to The Rainbow— 
Pan Am’s popular world-wide 
tourist service—and the 


Popular World-Wide Plan” 


@ Come summer, budgets need 
not stay teachers from foreign 
travel. Finance your trip with 
the World-Wide Plan—Go Now, 
Pay Later—10% down, the rest 
in up to 20 months. 


Hundreds of schools offer credit 
for educational travel—in and 
out of foreign classrooms. In many 
cases, cost is tax deductible. 

Write for your copy of “‘Ad- 
venturesin Education,’’ PanAm’s 
up-to-date travel directory. With 
it you will receive a free trial copy 
of “Pan American World Air- 
ways Teacher.’’ George Gardner, 
Supt. Educational Services, P.O. 
Box 1908, New York 17, N.Y. 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 








See 


the fascinating, educational “Jack and the 
Beanstalk"’ grow, watch a fragrant flower garden 
develop in beauty in your window, or behold 2- 
bowls of rare, Western wild flowers and unusual 
Western wild vines. Toy or garden $1.00 each, 
2-bow! pack $2.00. Money-back guarantee. Ad- 
dress Brown, P.O. 8741, Wash. 11, 0.0. 














FASTER, BETTER READING 


Easy to Use « Lowest Cost + Portable 
Hig RATEOMETER electric reading accel- 
a t erator, classroom or home use. Direct 

reading rate calculator. 844" long, 





Something 
Money Can’t Buy 
(Continued from page 50) 


around obstructions. He watched as a 
trainer put a harness on the dog and 
made sure it fitted properly. 

“It will take a long time to train 
Shep for Seeing Eye Work,” said Mr. 
Jackson. “Then he and his blind mas- 
ter will find out how to work with each 
other. After that, Shep’s blind mas- 
ter will start to go where he wants to, 
just like you and me.” 

Mr. Jackson turned to Stevie. “Your 
dog is going to be the eyes for some- 
one who cannot see,” he said. “That 
is something that money can’t buy, 
Stevie. Do you know what I mean?” 

Stevie watched some blind people 
walking around with their new dogs. 
Someday they would be able to walk 
fast, with their heads up. They would 
be able to go for a walk on a beautiful 
day. They would be able to go to 
work, even when it snowed or rained. 

Stevie looked at Mr. Jackson. “Yes,” 
he said. “I know what you mean, Mr. 
Jackson.” And he turned to walk away. 

Then he turned back. “I know I am 
going to feel lost without Shep,” he 
said. “Do you think I could have an- 
other puppy to raise for the Seeing 
Eye?” 


Ten Helpful Elves 


(Continued from page 70) 
(He gives a shrill whistle and the 


nine other elves come trooping in. 
They cluster about Tidy, watching 
him eagerly.) There’s a job here for 
us to do. Look around you, everyone. 
(They do so.) See this awful mess? 
Let’s clean it up. And when that’s 
done, let’s start a good dinner for the 
man of the house. Get busy, everyone. 

(There is a great hurrying and 
scurrying as the little people set to 
work, Tidy picks up cushions from the 
floor. Swish gets the broom and sweeps 
the floor. Whish dusts the chairs by 
the fireplace. Gleam and Shine carry 
the dishes from the table to the dish- 
washing center and set to work. Dish 
gets the clean dishes from the cup- 
board to set the dining table fresh. 
Sniff prepares vegetables for a soup 
and puts kettle on stove. Whiff stirs up 
a cake and puts it in the oven. Suds 
and Duds take down the curtains. The 





wash tubs are empty, of course, and 
the iron is not hot, but fresh curtains 
are soon hung at the windows. Elsa 


remains seated by the fireplace. As, 


Whish dusts the other chair he whistles 
a happy tune.) 

WHISH (noticing that Elsa is watch- 
ing him)—Is something the matter? 

ELSA—You seem to enjoy working. 

WHisH—Sure, I enjoy working. 
Don’t you? 

ELSA (embarrassed )—Well, ah—I—I 
don’t know. I have never done any 
work, 

wHisH—Never done any work? Oh, 
you poor girl! I am so sorry! 

ELSA—Sorry? For me? Why? 

WHISH—You are missing something. 


There is so much happiness to be found 


in work. (He turns away and resumes 
a vigorous polishing. He stands back 
occasionally to get a better view.) 

ELSA (draws a finger across the 
chair back and speaks to herself)— 
How beautifully it shines! (She ad- 
mires the chair a moment and then 
moves over to Gleam, who hums as he 
washes dishes.) You don’t mind work- 
ing, either, do you? 

GLEAM (surprised)—Mind working? 
I should say not. I love it. 

ELSA—But don’t you get tired? 

GLEAM—Of course I do. You get 
tired too, don’t you? 

ELSA (thoughtfully)—Yes, I’m tired 
a great deal of the time. 

GLEAM (concerned )—That’s too bad. 
You take a rest, then, don’t you? 
That’s what I do when I’m tired. 

ELSA—It’s resting that makes me so 
tired. 

GLEAM (shakes his head and turns 
back to his work)—I don’t understand 
that. 

SHINE (who has been drying the 
dishes and listening to the conversa- 
tion)—I think I understand. If all you 
ever did was rest, you'd be tired, too, 
wouldn’t you? You can’t enjoy resting 
unless you work first. Did you ever 
stop to consider that? 

GLEAM (scratching his head)—Hmm. 
No, I never thought of it that way 
before. (He turns to Elsa and repeats 
the question to her.) Did you ever 
stop to think of that? 

ELSA (twisting her toe into the floor 
uncomfortably)—N-o-o-o. I always 
thought it was work that made people 
tired. 

(All the elves have gathered about 
Elsa to listen to the conversation.) 

(Continued on page 84) 
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“One hundred twenty-three million, four hundred fifty-six thousand, 
seven hundred and eighty-nine.” 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


MICHIGAN STYLE 
VACATIONS 


are for you! 














Come and get it . . . that carefree, 
fun-filled vacation you’ve been 
anticipating. It’s waiting for you 
amid sapphire blue lakes and 
cool green forests where sun, sand 
and scenery make Michigan the 
natural place to enjoy yourself. 

Fill balmy days with exhilarat- 
ing sports, cool woodland loafing, 
or basking on sandy beaches. 
Meet people you'll like for gay 
get-togethers, explore historic 
sites, colorful cities, beautiful 
coastline highways. You’ll have 
a wonderful choice of accommo- 
dations at world-famous resorts, 
hide-away cottages, or modern 
motels, all priced to fit your purse. 

And if you like to mix business 
with pleasure, you can gain extra 
teaching credits at excellent, ac- 
credited nearby schools. So, for 
the time of your life, come and 
get it . . . in Michigan, Water 
Wonderland. 





*Site of new Mackinac Bridge abuilding. ) 
For information, write to 





MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 
Room 15 Capito! Building, Lansing 4, Michigan 


Name 





Address 





City and Zone State 


1 €— Upper Peninsula 3 © East Michigan 





Also include literature from regional association checked. 
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Tourist Association 


4 © Southeast Michigan 
Tourist Association 
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The Bald-Headed Bear 
(Continued from page 80) 


“Well,” said Dr. von Hermann. 

“We've learned that something is 
wrong with his food,” said Mr. 
Winderkopf. “But what should we give 
him instead of meat? Tea, Danish 
pastry, or spaghetti?” 

“Mr. Winderkopf, I think—” was 
as far as Gustaf got. 

“Gustaf!” said Mr. Winderkopf in 
the very special voice he used for peo- 
ple who were almost fired. “I told 
you-” 

But Gustaf was mad. He didn’t care 
whether he had a job or not. 

“Mr. Winderkopf—and you Dr. von 
Hermann—” he shouted. “Did you 
ever hear of a bear in the woods eating 


spaghetti—or tea—or Danish pastry?” | 


“Well, no,” said Dr. von Hermann. 

Mr. Winderkopf took off his hat and 
rubbed his bald head. “Well, no,” he 
finally admitted. 

“And did you ever hear of a bald- 
headed bear in the woods?” demanded 
Gustaf. 

“Well, no,” said Dr. von Hermann. 

Mr. Winderkopf rubbed his bald 
head some more. 

“Well, no,” he said slowly and 
thoughtfully. ““Do you mean we should 
put Egbert back in the woods?” 

“Of course not,” said Gustaf. “I’ve 

been trying to tell you all day what 
was wrong. And you wouldn’t listen to 
me.” 
Mr. Winderkopf looked at Gustaf. 
And because he was a fine director of 
the City Zoo, he said, “You’re right, 
Gustaf. I wouldn’t listen to you. But 
you tell me, and I'll listen.” 

Gustaf went on, “The reason Egbert 
is losing his hair is because he has 
been standing on his head, and turning 
on his head, on the hard cement floor 
of his cage. 

“If we get a heavy rubber mat and 
put it in the cage, he can put his 
head on that—and he won’t be rubbing 
his hair off on the floor of the cage!” 

Mr. Winderkopf looked at Dr. von 
Hermann, and Dr. von Hermann 
looked at Mr. Winderkopf. And then 
they both looked at Gustaf. 

“Gustaf,” they said, “you’re wonder- 
full” 


The Suez Area 
(Continued from page 30) 


the International Bank. In July 1956, 
the U.S. withdrew its offer after dis- 
satisfaction with Nasser’s relations 
with Russia, and her commitment on 
arms with the satellite countries. 

Next, Nasser nationalized the canal, 
saying that he would use the profits 
from the tolls to build the dam and 
that Russia had also promised to help 
finance the dam. Actually, nothing has 
been forthcoming from that country 
for the Aswan project. 

Twenty-four nations were called to 
a conference about the canal by Great 
Britain, France, and the United States. 
A plan to manage the canal by an in- 
ternational board did not meet with 
Egyptian approval. 

At the end of October 1956, Israel’s 
forces invaded the Sinai Peninsula to 
counter the repeated Arab raids in- 
spired by Egypt over a long period of 
months. 

Fearing damage to the canal, Great 
Britain and France threatened invasion 
of Egypt by November Ist, if fighting 
had not stopped. They hoped to crush 
Nasser and his forces. Since fighting 


es 





Will your prize be a cruise or 
acamera? Turn to pages 72-73. 








continued, the British air force from 
Cyprus bombed Egyptian military 
installations before dropping para- 
troopers. 

The UN pleaded for a cease-fire, 
and a UN police force was organized. 
Each of the countries involved agreed, 
and the UN police force was to form 
a buffer between the Arab and Israeli 
borders. Great Britain and France 


withdrew troops when the UN force 


began to arrive. Settlement of all the 





problems involved will come at a later 
date, it is hoped. 

RESULTS OF ARMED CLASH 

1. Both ends of the Suez Canal were 
blocked by sunken ships. 

2. The Egyptians sank 12 dredges, 
thus making canal repairs more diffi- 
cult and expensive. 

3. About 50 ships were sunk. These 
will have to be removed carefully be- 
cause, on account of the shifting sand 





banks of the canal, it is not advisable 
to remove the ships with dynamite, 
and the canal is too narrow and the 
tides too low to make it possible to 
lift some of the ships. 

4. Egyptians at first refused to have 
British help in restoring service on the 
canal, so the UN negotiated with sal- 
vage and dredging companies in The 
Netherlands, Denmark, Turkey, and 
Italy to do the work. Later, British 

(Continued on page 84) 








in Mezico's internationally famous Acapulco. 


In exotic 


Artist Robert Fawcett captures a moment of companionship 





“"QOKE’’ (8 A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1967 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Acapulco. + « Here, too, you find The Pause That Refreshes, with ice-cold Coca-Cola. 


Because good taste itself is wniversal, enjoyment of Coca-Cola has become a welcomed social 


custom in over 100 countries. Have a Coke... the 


best-loved sparkling drink in all the world, 





SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 
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-_All-the-West llacalions on the 
GREATEST 








Vacation fun in endless variety 
awaits you. The Colorado Rockies 
... Arizona-Utah National Parks 


... the Grand Canyon... magi- 
cal California... evergreen Pacific 
Northwest...exciting Yellowstone. 

Go from Chicago on famous 
Milwaukee Road trains such as 
the City oF DENVER, CITY OF 
Los ANGELES, CITY oF SAN 


Send for free 


® Cororavo Rockies — Denver — Rocky 
Mt. Nat. Park—Estes Park —Colo- 
rado Springs — Pikes Peak—Gar- 
den of the Gods. 


@ Saut Lake Cinvy— Mormon Capital. 
Arizona-Utah Parks: Zion—Bryce 
Canyon—Cedar Breaks—Grand 
Canyon from the high north rim. 


@ Cauirornia-Nevava — Los Angeles — 
San Diego—Hollywood—Santa 
Barbara. San Francisco—Del 
Monte— Yosemite — Reno— High 
Sierra—Lake Tahoe. Las Vegas’ 
famous “‘strip’—Hoover Dam. 


WESTERN FLEET 





FRANCISCO and the OLYMPIAN 
HIAWATHA. Many delightful fea- 
tures such as dome-diners, Super 
Domes and lounge cars; private- 
room sleepers and reserved-seat 
coaches. Round trip coach tick- 
ets are slightly over 2¢ a mile in 
western territory —much less than 
airline fares. Big savings on circle 
routings and family fares. 


planning help 


@ YELLOWSTONE Park — geysers — great 
waterfalls and colorful canyon— 
wild life—Grand Teton Park. 


6) Paciric Nortuwest— Seattle-Tacoma 
— Puget Sound—Olympic National 
Park—Mt. Rainier in Washington. 


Portland—Columbia River— Mt. 
Hood—Crater Lake in Oregon. 


© Sun VausY—all-year resort. 


@ Dupe Rancues — Rockies or Sierra 
highlands. 


Escortep Tours— anywhere West. 














H. Sengstacken, The Milwaukee Road 
716 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 
I am interested in vacations 1 2 3 4 567 8 (circle 
choices). Please send free vacation planning literature. 








Zone___ State 
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The Suez Area 
(Continued from page 83) 


salvage crews worked on the project in 
the Port Said area. 

5. Canal repair may take four 
months to a year. Some claim one-way 
traffic can be restored sooner. 

6. During the armed conflict, three 
of the four pipelines from the Middle 
East oil fields to the Mediterranean 
were damaged, and Saudi Arabia 
ordered the flow cut on the fourth line 
to prevent Great Britain and France 
from getting oil. Since Europe 
normally gets about 80 per cent of its 
oil from the Middle East, this action 
was noticed at once in these countries. 

Peaceful adjustment of Middle East 
affairs depends on many factors. For 
years, the Arab countries have resent- 
ed white colonialism. There has been 
an increasing desire for independence 
among these nations. The matter of 
equitable settlement of these age-old 
problems is now largely in the hands 
of the United Nations. 


Ten Helpful Elves 
(Continued from page 82) 


snirF— Doing nothing can make peo- 
ple tired, too. 

SwisH (holding out a broom)—Here, 
Elsa, try sweeping. It’s not such hard 
work, and yet when you stop, it will 
feel good to rest. 

(Elsa tries the broom.) 

SWISH—It’s easy, isn’t it? 

ELSA (surprised and pleased)—Yes, 
it really is. And it makes the floor 
look so neat. 

WHIsH—Try dusting, Elsa. That’s 
easy to do, too. (He hands her the 
dustcloth.) 

ELSA (polishing a chair and looking 
at it admiringly)~I had no idea work- 
ing could be so much fun. See how the 
furniture shines! 

ALL ELVES—Beautiful! 

pDIsH (holding some plates)—Help 
me set the table, now, Elsa. Make it 
look real nice. 

ELSA—I’ll try. (She puts the things 
on the table, and then stands back to 
see the effect.) Did I do it right? 

ALL ELVES—Beautiful! 

ELSA—I feel so good—and not tired 
at all. 

WHIFF—That’s because you have 
been doing something useful, Elsa. 

Tiwy—I told you it was fun to work. 

ELSA—I believe you now. And yet— 
And yet— 

WHIFF—What’s troubling you? 

ELSA—I don’t know how I will ever 
be able to do it by myself when you 
have gone. I wish you could all stay 
with me forever. Then I would know 
what to do and just how to do it. 

tTwy (looking at the other wee peo- 
ple about him)—Well, what do you 
say? Shall we stay with Elsa and help 
her? 

ALL ELves (nodding vigorously)— 
Yes. Let’s stay. 

tTipy—All right, then. That’s set- 
tled. We'll all stay. 

ELSA—Oh, I’m so glad. (Then she 
becomes thoughtful.) But we'll have 
to think of some place for you to 
sleep. 

sups—Don’t bother your head about 
that, Elsa. 

ELSA—Why not? 

pups—Well, you see, we won't really 
take up any room at all. (Elsa looks 
puzzled) You know, don’t you, that 
all wee people are magic? 

(Elsa nods.) 

sups—It’s really very simple. We'll 
just put ourselves into your fingers. 





ELSA—Into my fingers? (She looks 
at them disbelievingly.) 

pups—Sure, you have ten fingers, 
haven’t you? (Elsa nods.) And there 
are just ten of us—one for each finger, 
See? There’s plenty of room. 

ELSA (doubtfully)—I think—I see, 

sups (confidently)—Sure you do. 
It’s all settled, then. We'll be in your 
fingers—all ten of us. When there’s 
a job to be done just take us to it and 
we'll all help you. What do you say, 
Elsa? 

ELSA—It sounds like a wonderful 
idea. 

pups—We’ll be the best helpers you 
ever saw—only you won’t see us, if 
you know what I mean. 

(All the elves titter at the joke, and 
exit quickly.) 

ELSA (holding hands before her)~ 
I wonder— My fingers feel so alive. 
They feel so useful. It’s a wonderful 
feeling! 

NILS (off stage)—Yoo-hoo! Elsa! 

ELSA (turning toward the door)— 
Here I am, Nils. 

NILS (enters, stands sniffing and 
looking about; a broad smile spreads 
across his face)—Elsa! You did it! The 
house looks beautiful. (He lifts the 
lid from the soup kettle and sniffs.) 
And the dinner smells wonderful. Oh, 
I’m so proud of you, Elsa! 

(He grabs her hands and twirls her 
about the room.) 

ELSA (breathless)—From now on 
you're always going to be proud of me, 
Nils. I’m never going to be lazy again, 

Nits (thoughtfully)—I hope the 
work won’t be too hard for you, Elsa. 

ELSA—It won’t. I have a secret that 
will make the work easy. 

NILS. (teasing)—A secret? Can’t you 
even tell me what it is? 

ELSA—I can tell you this much: 
Whenever there is a job to do, I have 
only to tell my fingers to get busy— 
all ten of them—and pronto, the job 
is done. 

nits—Ah, that is a fine secret, Elsa! 
Let us tell it to everyone. 

(They laugh gayly and resume their 
twirling about the room as the curtain 
is drawn.) 


Paddy Says 
the Magic Word 


(Continued from page 48) 


question. What does the donkey like 
to do when he is turned out to pas- 
ture?” 

“Run like the breeze!” declared the 
Old Farmer in disgust. “But for the 
life of me, I can’t see why he doesn’t 
work that way, too!” 

“Well, well,” mumbled Paddy, strok- 
ing his beard again. “Now that I have 
learned a few facts about your donkey, 
friend, at last I know which magic 
word to use.” 

The Old Farmer anxiously watched 
as Paddy approached the little gray 
animal. 

Reaching up on tip-toe, the little 
leprechaun put his mouth close to the 
animal’s ear and whispered buzzingly 
into it, “Lazy Ebenezer, run like the 
breeze, please!” 

The donkey blinked its eyes and 
shook its head as if a bee was in its 
ear. Then, he trotted off down the 
road leaving his startled master be- 
hind. 

When the Old Farmer realized what 
had happened, he turned to the lepre- 
chaun. 

“Say, friend, what was the magic 
word you used?” 

“Please,” replied Paddy. “It’s a 
magic word in any language!” 





We shall be looking for your Travel Contest 
letter before March 25. Turn to pages 72-73. 
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Attend Summer School in 


COLORADO 


SPRINGS 
AT 


COLORADO 


COLLEGE 
June 17 - August 9 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Program 


Elementary and Secondary 


Workshops 


Specialized offerings in Educa- 
tion (June 17-July 12, July 
15-August 9) Classwork organ- 
ized for in-service teachers 


Hanya Holm School of Dance 
Summer Music Schoo! 


Unexcelled opportunities for 
Recreation 





——- College, Dept. E i 
Please send Summer Session Catalog to | 

| EPL OSE EREREE FT) Tier he ee | 
! POC vere rer ey ty eee ee ; 
pe es ia cchsaal 
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Summer School 


UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA 
17th SESSION 


July 15 - August 
Registration Mail: June . to July 6 
“8 % 3 8 to mg 13 

MATRICULATION $40.00; par- 
tial: $10.00 per a a pw Ree fees: 
$6.00. Late ccoumenee fee (July 15 
through July 17): $3.00 
COURSES OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NORTH 

AMERICAN TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


ELEMENTARY: Spanish Conversation 
for Beginners. Spanish Vocabulary and 
Spelling for Beginners. Grammar and 
Spanish Composition for Beginners. 
INTERMEDIATE: Intermediate Spanish 
Conversation. Intermediate Spanish Vo- 
cabulary and Spelling. Intermediate 
Spanish Grammar. Intermediate Spanish 
Reading and Composition. Problems in 
Learning Spanish as a Foreign Language. 
ADVANCED: Advanced Spanish Conver- 
sation. Advanced Spanish Phonetics. 
Advanced Spanish Grammar. Advanced 
Spanish Composition. Outline of the 
History of the Spanish Language. 
SPANISH TEACHING: Methods for 
Teaching Spanish. 
NUMEROUS COURSES OF HISPANIC- 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, CULTURE, 
HISTORY AND SOCIOLOGY ; FRENCH, 
ITALIAN, GERMAN; ARTS, MUSIC. 
OTHER SPECIAL COURSES. 
MASTER’S DEGREE IN SPANISH AND 
IN LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES: Com- 
plete information sent on request. 
VETERANS: Veterans must present all 
required documents and authorization up- 
on matriculation. 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES : 
Varied and interesting excursions, con- 
certs, theatrical performances; field days, 
the University gym, the use of a private 
club at the beach; a series of lectures and 
art exhibitions. 
LIVING ARRANGEMENTS: The Sum- 
mer School will furnish a list of ap- 
proved dwellings offering special rates to 
students. 

Address requests for information to: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER 
University of Havana—Havana, Cuba 











take another look at the advertising in 
this issue of The Instructor. Then use the Teaching 
Materials Coupon Service to get free and inexpensive 
teaching aids made available by advertisers. 














FIRST TERM 
June 17-July 20 


GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished faculty 


UNDERGRADUATE WORK in more than 
1000 outstanding courses 

LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RESEARCH 
facilities of highest quality 

SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and INSTITUTES 
RECREATION—symphony and other concerts 
— plays — excursions — lectures — golf — 
tennis — swimming — fishing — campus in an 
outstanding cultural center located in the cool 
and refreshing Land of 10,000 Lakes 



















SECOND TERM 
July 22-August 24 





For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session, 
714 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MRM. 4-8 Wik Ave: Oo 4 826 


4 OA ee oe ee 
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Robin Hood 
(Continued from page 67) 


child. The study of stagecraft is in 
itself an edifying hobby for any child. 
Each one shares in the work, whether 
it be painting scenery, making cos- 
tumes, collecting and arranging props, 
moving scenery, making and passing 
out programs, prompting the actors, 
understudying a leading role, or even 
opening and closing the curtain. 

Our dramatic workshop really got 
started in our reading class. Taking 
a play from the printed pages of our 
reading book and bringing it to life 
with real persons performing the ac- 
tions and speaking the lines was a 
great incentive to the entire class. 
They went back to their books know- 
ing how the written lines of a reading- 
book play can be transformed through 
their own creativeness into a dynamic, 
performance of actions and spoken 
words. 


Note: “Robin Hood and the Merry 
Little Old Woman” is in Sky Lines by 
Paul McKee and others (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., Boston 7, Mass.). 

Robin Hood, a two-record “Classics in 
Literature and Music” album, No. 1010- 
11 (Young People’s Records, The Grey- 
stone Corp., 100 Avenue of the Ameri- 
cas, New York 13). 

The words to “Hey Nonny, Nonny” 
are in the dramatization as given in 
Sky Lines. The child who plays Dame 
Kate makes up her own tune. 

“Robin Hood and Little John,” an old 
English folk song paraphrased by Hope 
Ann Rhodes, is in Blending Voices (Ginn 
& Co., Boston 17, Mass.). 

“The Keeper” is in A.C.A. Song Book 
(American Camping Assn., Inc., 343 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 4, IIll.); also in 
THE INSTRUCTOR, April 1956 

“Robin Hood and His Brave Men” is 
in Intermediate Music (Ginn & Co.). 


Penelope Ann Disobeys 
(Continued from page 50) 


Penelope Ann sat very still while 
Aunt Deborah studied the sampler. 
The seconds dragged. She closed her 
eyes. She must have failed to make 
her message clear. Her aunt probably 
thought of the rough picture of an 
Indian at the window as just another 
attempt to decorate the sampler. 

Suddenly, she felt strong fingers 
dig deep into her shoulders. She was 
lifted to her feet and shaken soundly. 

She was very close to tears when 
she heard Aunt Deborah’s sharp 
whisper, “This is thy chance, child. I 
will keep his eyes on me.” Then 
Penelope Ann felt a final hard shove, 
as Aunt Deborah commanded her to 
go to the barn and await further 
punishment there. 

(Continued on page 101)* 
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“Maybe I do watch television 
too much. Gimme a quarter and 
I'll go to the movies.” 
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( comome PROFITABLE STUDY 


ie WITH YOUR VACATION 
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~N 


SEND TODAY 
FOR FREE 
BULLETIN 

Write Director of 

Summer School 
Dept. 371N 


WHEATON’S 43rd ANNUAL 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


~ 






FACULTY oF 75 


Complete courses include . special work in 
Teacher Training, Graduate School of Theology, 
Conservatory of Music, Black Hills Science Sta- 
tion, Northwoods Honey Rock Camp, Summer 
Institute of Missions. Air-conditioned library. New 
chemistry building. C 1 training 
with friendly Christian a pel 
Inter-Session—June 11 to 21 
First Term—June 22 to July 19 
Second Term— July 20 to August 16 
Black Hills Expeditions leave June 21 and July 19 
Northwoods Honey Rock Camp—June 11 to August 17 

Tuition Free to pastors, full-time Christian workers 
and alumni for the Inter-Sessicn period. 


Travel and Earn College Credit 


During the summer of 1957, Western Illinois State 
College in cooperation with the National Educa- 
tion Association and the Illinois Education Associ- 
ation, is offering thirteen excellent itineraries to 
teachers for which college credit (graduate or 
undergraduate) will be granted. 


~ 








1. Central America (CA-1) (Air) 

2. Mexico-Western (MW) (Bus) 

3. Round-the-World (RW)-(3 sections) (Air) 
4. Scandinavia and General Europe (SCG) (Air) 
5. General European (GE-3) (Air) 

6. South America (SA-2) (Air) 

7. Alaska (A-2) (Air) 

8. Mexico (M-4) (Bus) 

9. Mexico (M-5) (Air) 

10. Africa (AF-2) (Air) 

11. Story of the West (SW) (Bus) 


12. Hawaiian Islands (H-3) (Air) 
13. Washington Seminar 


For further information relative to dates, price, 
gad subjects in which credit may be earned write 

. Roberts, Dept. A, Tour Coordinator, Western 
ftitests State College, Macomb, Ilinois. 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
JULY 1 — AUG. 7 SALTILLO 


MEXICO 


Eleventh INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY SES- 
SION for elementary and high school teach- 
ers, Conversation with individual tutor. 
Spanish lectures repeated in English at 
another hour. Vacation attractions. Pleasant 
mountain climate. Room and board in hotel 
or homes. 


All-expense plans. Credits accepted in U. S. 
Mary F. Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois 


(Registrar in charge of enrollments) 











Southern California 


Summer Sessions 

June 24—August 2; 

August 5—August 31 
Numerous courses will be offered in all 
divisions of the University—graduate 
and undergraduate. Faculty includes 
many distinguished pralegetin. Organ- 
ized social, cultural, and recreational 
activities are provided. Delightful sum- 
mer climate. 

For Bulletin, write to 

Dean of Summer Session 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 











FLYING COLLEGE 
SUMMER TOURS 
Operated with the cooperation of foreign univer- 
sities and governments. 8th season 
AROUND THE WORLD $2070 
Other tours $699 and up 


Europe (3 tours), Around South America, 
Middle East Seminar, Around Africa, Russia. 
Sightseeing in abundance provided in all-inclu- 
sive cost, Co-educational. College credit optional. 


For graduates, undergraduates, professional per- 


sons. Write to: 
rof. J. P. Tarbell 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 














EARN YOUR M. ED. AFTER HOURS 


Late afternoon, evening, and Saturday classes. Fully 
accredited training for nursery and elementary school 
teachers. Small classes. Coed. Write for folder 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Director of Admissions, 2828 Sheridan, Evanston, Ill 


A “Hobby” Project Which improves Spelling 
| “AN ORCHARD OF WORDS" 


It will be fun to try it. Send twenty five cents 
—receive treatise and samples 


LANDON SERVICES — P.0.BOX870 Madison 1, Wis. 
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Cowboy Bob 


(Continued from page 74) 


Hill’s men worked hard. 
They needed lots to eat, 
So I furnished the men 

Fresh buffalo meat. 
gop— ! hanks! And now— (Holds out 

hand as Annie Oakley enters.) 

ANNIE OAKLEY (steps up, aims, and 

shoots gun )— 

My aim is always good, 

It’s very plain to see. 

In case you cannot guess my name, 

I'm little Annie Oakley. 

At tweive I took my gun 

And shot a running quail. 

As a marksman I was good 

And seldom did I fail. 
pop—You are indeed famous, Annie. 

Our next guest is a famous cowboy 

singer. (The children can choose a 

current favorite.) Won’t you sing a 

song for us? 

SINGER—AIl right! (He sings a west- 

em song and is applauded.) 

Other well known, famous or 
currently popular cowboy personalities 
may be introduced if desired.) 

UNCLE JACK—Well, its about time 
to say good night. Let’s have a rousing 
song to bring the party to a close. 

(All sing and exit still singing.) 

PRODUCTION NOTES 

Our cowboys rode stick horses. (The 
children made them for a craft activ- 
ity.) The two children who formed 
the steer wore pajama legs dyed brown 
to match the part that covered their 
heads and shoulders. The head was 
shaped over a cardboard box. 

The chuck wagon was an express 
cart. It was equipped with a big kettle 
for “stew,” a big old-fashioned coffee- 
pot, plates, cups, and spoons. 

Our children made a horse of pa- 
pier-maché over cartons and hitched 
him to the chuck wagon so that both 
could be drawn across the stage. A 
horse made up of two children (like 
the steer) could be used. 

REFERENCES 

First Book of Cowboys, by Benjamin 
Brewster (Franklin Watts). 

“Cowboy Sam Series,” by Edna Walk- 
er Chandler (Beckley-Cardy Co.,). 

Cowboy Small, by Lois Lenski (Ox- 
ford). 

Merrylegs, by Paul Brown (Scribner). 

Daisy, by Dorothy C. Hogner (Ox- 
ford). 

A Visit with Cowboys, by Paul Witty 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films). 
A film and book with the same title. 

Nils, by the D’Aulaires (Doubleday). 

Buffalo Bill, by same authors (Double- 
day). 

Flip and the Cows, by Wesley Dennis 
(Viking). 

Randy at the Rodeo, by Kay Gregor, 
“Treasure Books” (Grosset & Dun- 
lap). 

Blaze and Thunderbolt, by C. W. 
Anderson (Macmillan). 


Science Is in the Wind 
(Continued from page 63) 


Here is a sturdier and more durable 
type. 

You will need a wire coat hanger; 
medicine dropper or 3-inch piece of 
glass tubing; quart-size milk container. 

Untwist the coat hanger, clip off 





the crooked ends with pliers, and bend | 


the wire into the shape shown in 
Figure A (page 63). 

Hold the tip of the medicine dropper 
or one end of the glass tube in a gas 








ls summer travel in your plan? | 


Turn to pages 72-73. 











| 


flame. Turn it slowly until the tip of 
the glass melts and closes, Lay it on a 
dish or metal surface until it has 
cooled thoroughly. If you are using 
a medicine dropper, remove the rubber 
bulb. 

Cut a corner strip the length of the 
milk container and two inches wide 
each way (Figure B). Cut this strip 
into an arrow as in Figure C. Put the 
glass tube between the two layers as 
shown, and fasten with a stapler. 





Place the whole arrow assembly on 
the wire bracket. Attach it to a post in 
an open place where the wind can 
strike it (Figure D). 

In using the wind vane, please keep 
in mind that the arrow points in the 
direction from which the wind blows. 
That is, a wind blowing from the north 
causes the arrow to point toward the 
north. This is because the tail of the 
arrow has more surface than the point, 
and therefore catches more wind. 





AN ANEMOMETER 
A crude form of anemometer was 
also described in the October 1956 ar- 
ticle. For a sturdier type you will 
need the same kind of coat-hanger 
bracket as for the wind vane and the 
same kind of medicine dropper or 
glass tube. You will also need two 
strips of thin wood 15 inches long and 

four funnel-shaped paper cups. 

(Continued on page 88) 





THE “CLOCKWORK” 








KID... 


Will he strike in your classroom? 


You can set your watch by the “‘Kid’’. He comes to school 
at the same time every day—five minutes late. Slouches in 
his seat until ten. Then, he’s into trouble with both hands. 
In no time at all he’s the mainspring of a classroom rebellion. 

What’s wrong? Simple. The “Kid” skips breakfast. 
Every day. That always makes trouble. 

If you have a student like the “‘Kid, send for one of the 
Kellogg’s breakfast games. One of these games will start 
him eating a good breakfast and that should make a happy 


difference in the classroom. 


Nelkloyg 


‘Breakfast is Our Business” 


OF BATTLE CREEK 





WHICH BREAKFAST GAME WILL 
WORK IN MY CLASS? 


Sound question. Kellogg has two games. One just 
right for your grade. 

For kindergarten through grade 3, it’s the Early 
Bird game. (The game that already has helped make 
4,000,000 younger students easier to manage in 
class.) 

For grades 4 through 64, it’s the new Wild Bill 
Hickok game. (The one where Guy Madison and 
Andy Devine help bring ‘law and order’ to your 
class.) 

Ask for the right game for your room—we'll send 
it to you free. Badges, full-color wall charts, rules, 
and score cards—all free if you use the order blank 
on page |02. 
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the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


t ¢ A 
FILL IN COMPLETELY 
you want. (Copied coupons b Y 
are not acceptable.) Send aed 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 
General coupons: pages 88, 94, 96, 98, 100, 102, 104. 


and CLIP SEPARATELY 
All in One envelope—with. any required remittance—to Coupon 
Travel: pages 106 and 108. Summer Schools: page 108. 





ees 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY. Please send me teaching aids in arithmetic, as checked: 
GROWTH IN ARITHIACTIC measuring cup (fractions) ; LANGUAGE FOR DAILY USE 
friendly letter'’ model; () SUCCESS IN SPELLING plurals chart. 


Ins. 362 
FID nba. h6s 60.6550065005000d00 00806000 ses CeCe edseesesdedecssevecsseeococe PTT TTT TTT os 
COR shove ptindobn0bseeeeshednse0s ctnbend 4086006.400500 25608500 080 ees No. Pupils ...... 
GP suses Rit Gh Gs dbbbuenes RhASEEUO6 06 056.006065.0006 606 60600 BORO cccceee  erreee 3-57 





HOLIDAY HANDICRAFTS. Please send me the TRU COLOR Catalog of Holiday Handi- 
crafts SPRING & SUMMER Gift Kits. 











Ins. 572 

MOMS cicecccccecece TITITITITITITILILTTT TTT Tree GEES ca isvnedsde 
EY MEN Sunk ee bd 56s 0 cet deeseescosecesocuwesates Subs Neseksbuantsadeets<s No. Pupils 

it Leibid kandene kbs ine wdusssndadesd6ee.cencdbeeteseuntes eee BD 6eédansie 3-57 

e SSSHOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSCSSSSCSESSESE 

NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. Please send me a complete set of your career 

booklets. See advertisement on Page 1 for complete details. 

Ins. 584 

PEBMES soccscccccccccocccccccccccecccecocccccescecoceses eseecvcevioves $iba00600b00< 00 0dbeebus 

DE ML OGd RES doe ebbeeeksebaedes 00-655.5ks ches eeedi Eee oases THeeeh ees ddd 0466000c0s cores 

eae thie de ire idie 6h 66 bes 40000bds 400466 020 bed -s200048 a 3-57 





CHARLES BESELER COMPANY. Piease send the pamphiet ‘‘TURN TEACHING INTO 
LEARNING" and arrange for a free demonstration of the Vu-Lyte Ii at my convenience. 





Ins. 213 
MOM coccccccccccecios TUTTTTTITITITITIT TTL Tr GrOSe .cccccccsece 
EEN 6665.060 606 66.066006069606000000b0b000 cbbeb Ce dubetes GON 6 Sica ii on Vecurdccscsas 
CY ccccccccccccccccccs bis sb000.0000660000000000K0eRNENRS Zone ...... re 3-57 





AMPRO CORPORATION. Piease send me a free copy of your informative specification 
sheet on the Ampro ''Classic'' Tape Recorder. 











Ins. 428 

i cael sation ek dcce SMa hhp a 60 46,400.09 94 600'60b 06s 00.66 Oe 8ae dabler00edbebscie 

ENTE TOPO ETT ETE EET ETC TCT TT Tee EPP eTCTT TTT Cette PONE hobs ces cacns onan 

ES OPE HEPC LPT TOPTT TTT ETeT TCP OM TOTS PET TT r TTT ELT Ge niudaes as 3-57 

eeeeeee SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSHESSSOSSSESESEOSESEE 

ANN MARIE EASTER ART SERVICE. Please send me your free circular of Easter Art 
Material. 

Ins. 106 

SEEN, DEUODS0 000600006 coder erccsorccccedceresoeccoenesococesecocoeccecese GIOED cevccsviese 

Street or R.D. ........6.. Eh cvesrencccesesece oe secesocs Deb mnéhhahecesthesthddedensicésnciccstbea 

GP ceccce PE ce kchhted bs 6560600 b06b6600b6466%0 50008 , ree ae 3-57 

es e SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSESSSESSEESESESEOOEEOEOEEOEEEE 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY. Please send free test sample of the new Alphacolor 
BRILLIANTS PLUS 4-color brochures containing instructions and suggested uses. 











Ins. 211 
ecrece esvvese TITUTITIL TTT TTT TTL eT Tree i ret DUES. cc ievitoves 
I bine ehhh 6s 0550.0 60 0.00696 60900650 006006600066000006456500600% No. Pupils ..... 
EE EL OE PET POSTE TT EET TET OTT OEE SE cca0tes DE shi seeads 3-57 
A. M. PALMER NEW WRITING METHOD. Please send descriptive literature on your sew 
materials for both Manuscript and Cursive Writing. 
Ins. 432 
CERTED cee ccccccccccccccccccccccceccce $b0Eb6S60SESS6 560856060 s00c00sceces BOGS. . .cecewecee 
tt ited Pi eencbisahs apes hbobsbocrdscrssecocesciocsss re he eee 
EL GMb eKGr Ree EREa ays db 060.6005 66000000d00esee reuseten rere ee 3-57 





A Please send me one free copy each of 
two new bibliographies on railroad transportation—one for use through grade 3, the 
other for use in grade 4 and up. 





Ins. 67D 
MAME ccccccccccccccessecs PTT TT ITT SeesbboedesséhEs eds Code socsoceccesdecs GIOGD. 0 civsvesase 
BNE GP RAS sceccv cde ccesvccscconssccccocdocccenececse: ccccenscseesscreses No. Pupils ..... 
MT Phpebebbebddesssdecccssdvcvecccsecssesccccesonceseeecs Zone .... COOP nstcacens 3-57 
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Science Is in the Wind 
(Continued from page 87) 


Make a hole in the center of the 
wooden strips, just large enough for a 
tight fit of the glass tube. Color one 
of the paper cups with crayon or paint. 
Cut slots in all the cups (Figure E). 

Slide the paper cups on to the 
crossed sticks and then place the whole 
assembly on the wire bracket. Before 
attaching the bracket to the wooden 
post shown in Figure F, you may wish 
to “calibrate” the instrument. This 
means to get a numerical value for its 
operation, so that it can actually be 
used for determining wind speed, 
rather than merely whirling around 
impressively. This can be done in the 
following way. 

Take your anemometer to an air- 
port or weather bureau where you can 
compare it with a professional one. 
This requires counting the number of 
turns made by yours per minute (ob- 
serve the colored cup) and recording 
the wind speed indicated by the pro- 
fessional instrument. Take — several 
readings at different wind speeds and 
make a chart. Such a chart might look 
as follows (though the figures would 
not necessarily be these) : 

Professional 
Anemometer 
20 mi. per hr. 
16 mi. per hr. 
10 mi. per hr. 


Your 
Anemometer 
115 turns per minute 
89 turns per minute 
61 turns per minute 


The Trail of Mystery 
(Continued from page 51) 


small hollow with a folded sheet of 
paper. 

“Another message,” Linda said, as 
she picked it up and read: “If you be 
Sanders, or if you bé Jacksons, wait 
here until the others arrive.” 

“What next?” Hal exclaimed. “Who 
are the Sanders?” 

“They could live in the village. 
Maybe someone Cap knows.” Linda 
looked around. “Wonder how long 
we’il have to wait.” 

“If you're waiting for us, not a 
minute longer,” said a strange voice. 
A boy and a girl were coming down 
from the trail marked “To Rocky 
Ford.” 

“Hi!” said the boy. “What’s the 
mystery?” 

“That's what we're trying to find 
out,” Hal answered. “Are you the 
Sanders?” 

“Sure. Molly and Jim. Cap Barrett 
was over last night. Left a note that 
we were to open this morning. It told 
us to come here to Big Pine Curve and 
look under a stone.” 

“That’s what we were told too. We 
moved the stone and found this note.” 

Jim Sanders read the message. ““Now 
what do we do? We’re at a standstill.” 

“No,” Linda said. “There’s an arrow 
on the rock. Maybe if we go along the 
trail we'll find another arrow.” 

“Let’s do,” said Molly eagerly. “I 
like mysteries. I wonder what we'll 
find.” 

“Pirate treasure, perhaps,” said Hal 
hopefully. 

Jim shook his head. 

“People say there’s treasure hidden 
over on the island. Molly and I’ve 
been over there on picnics but we 
never found anything.” 

“Cap was going to take us over to- 
day, but when we went to his house, 
we found the note instead.” 

“Here’s another arrow,” Linda inter- 
rupted. 

(Continued on page 96) 








Could you use a new camera? 


See pages 72-73. 








Great Smoky Mountains 


STE NT wage oe te 








Swim, boat, fish and water-ski on 
Tennessee’s 20 fabulous Great Lakes. 
They cover more than 600,000 acres. 
Plenty of boats, fine accommodations 
for the family, and no closed season 
on fishing. 


Ride highways into the sky in the 
Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park. Visit picturesque mountain 
towns and shop for art and mountain 
handicrafts. Hear folk music in the 
romantic Cumberlands. 


Walk knee-deep in history in Ten- 
nessee, land of Boone, Crockett, An- 
drew Jackson, Sam Houston, James K. 
Polk and Andrew Johnson. See world’s 
only Atomic Energy Museum at Oak 
Ridge. Modern highways, fine accom- 
modations, outstanding convention 
facilities, and 17 State Parks. Yes, 
three vacations in one await you in 
Tennessee. 


MAIL COUPON 


of Information 
1552 Cordell Hull Building, Nashville, Tennessee 


Please send your FREE Color Book 





ADDRESS___ 





CITY & STATE__ 





























Frankie’s Search for an Arrow 
(Continued from page 51) 


with several notebooks and camping 
equipment all about him. On a log 
stood a large thermos bottle and a 
large lunch kit. He seemed about to 
enjoy a picnic lunch. 

“Now how did he get here?” asked 
Frankie looking down at Ethan. 

The man turned at the sound of his 
voice. “I might ask you the same 
question, young man,” he said and ex- 
tended his hand. “You’re just in time 
for lunch. Won’t you join me? My 
name is Cyrus C. Johnson, professor 
at the University of Vermont.” 

“This is my father’s property,” 
Frankie blurted—then remembered his 
manners and reached out to shake 
hands. “I’m Frankie Bliss and this is 
my dog, Ethan.” 

Ethan held up his paw for the pro- 
fessor to shake. 

“We did have an early breakfast and 
came off without a lunch. Thanks for 
asking us.” Then he grinned. “Maybe 
we shouldn’t stop. You might not have 
counted on sharing your lunch.” 

“Sit down, I’ve got plenty. While 
we eat I'll tell you why I’m here. 

“I’m up here looking for the trees 
with the royal arrow blaze that have 
never been found,” said the professor. 

“But,” Frankie sputtered, “they be- 
long to my father. You’re trespassing.” 

“T recognized your name when you 
introduced yourself. Your family was 
in on the early history of the white 
pine. You see the University hopes to 
save the white pines for Vermont.” 

“My father thinks that the spot 
where the white pines were seen from 
the air has never been explored.” 

“We have been waiting for his 
answer. They are willing to pay a very 
high price for seedlings from these 
trees. I grew impatient—and decided 


to trespass—and got caught.” He 
laughed and Frankie couldn’t resist 
grinning himself. 

“How about looking around to- 
gether?” said the professor. “We'll 
have to go much higher, of course, to 
find the trees we're after.” 

They started to climb, Ethan kept 
close to Frankie’s heels. 

The professor chatted away as they 
climbed, now and then stopping to 
study the bark of some tree. Frankie 
kept looking for old pines and stopping 
to estimate their diameters. 

Frankie was interested in Professor 
Johnson’s knowledge of the historical 
white pines. He even knew the names 
of some of the British ships that used 
them as masts on ships. Some of the 
ships had brought soldiers to America 
to fight in the revolution. 

“That dog scents danger,” cried the 
professor as Ethan pulled up so short 
they almost fell over him. The dog 
began sniffing the air and then re- 
fused to budge. Frankie and the pro- 
fessor stood stiffly sniffing the air. 

“T smell smoke,” said Frankie. 

“How smart is your dog?” asked the 
professor. 

“The smartest ever!” Frankie gave 
Ethan a pat. 

“Then let him go and we'll follow.” 

At Frankie’s shout, “Go get it!” 
Ethan shot straight over to the left 
and then started to climb; Frankie and 
the professor followed. Soon they 
heard Ethan growl. Sure enough. At 
the foot of a huge pine tree a fire was 
smoldering and the flames were begin- 
ning to creep along the ground. 

Luckily it didn’t take long to put 
out the fire and then they both sat 
down breathless with exertion. 

(Continued on page 102) 








Have a Fen Party | 








non FArM 1 Feast 





America’s Railroads 


Make the Connections! 


The wonderful variety of foods we enjoy today is made possible 
by fast refrigerator car service provided by the railroads. Fresh 
and frozen meats, vegetables, fruits and dairy products reach 
us from distant farmlands by railroad — giving us a wider 
choice of fine foods than ever before. 





All year round, refrigerated carloads of 
lettuce, peas, melons, oranges, and scores 
of other fruits and vegetables — from pro- 
ducing areas all over the country — arrive 
at processing plants or city markets, on the 


way to food stores in your neighborhood. 


Fresh meats are chilled or frozen and 
wrapped at the packing plants. Then they 
are loaded into refrigerator cars whose tem- 
peratures are carefully controlled. These 
cars—“big brothers” of your kitchen refrig- 
erator — hold up to 80,000 pounds each. 





+ Se (Recommended for grades 4 through Jr. High) 
a je 
- s . 
acres. 
tions Every Pupil Will Have His Own Pen Pal! 
— In all 48 states teachers and pupils are enjoying this unique Pen Party. 
Teachers unanimously agree that it offers keen motivation in letter writ- 
in = ing, penmanship and geography. Mail the coupon today! 
ationa : 
untain Here’s What You'll Receive: 
yuntain Parker Pen’s letter writing kit brings you the 
in the name and address of a teacher whose pupils | #a—|/-—————— 
are ready to be your Pen Pals. This is a two- 
ZYway exchange with your class writing to chil- as 
n _ —_s eer pert of the country and receiv- ae... ‘ 
it, An- i tt om t . “ 
nes K. i males tenner aa nes ti Refrigerator cars ( “reefers” for short) are In winter, certain foods — potatoes, for 
world’s COLORFUL WALL POSTER - with complete in-| usually cooled by cakes of ice stored in instance — must actually be heated rather 
tructi f tarti Pen P Incl y y y 
at Oak structions for starting your Pen Party. Includes | bunkers at both ends. Sometimes, crushed than cooled, to prevent them from freez- 
Friendship Chart f d of P 
accom- 6 ae art or & record Of your! ice is sprayed over the foods. Man ing! Burners placed inside th i 
; students’ Pen Pal correspondence. prayed over the » SESRY Cass ing P ide the cars or slung 
vention are mechanically refrigerated, providing underneath keep the air at the proper 
Yes, PUPIL LETTER WRITING FOLDERS - one for| zero temperatures when needed. temperature. 
you in each member of your class. Full of letter writ- 





ing tips, it also has a space for a Pen Pal 
letter and facts about your city. 





























Carrying fresh food to a hungry America 
THE PARKER PEN COMPANY jis another example of how the railroads 
Janesville, Wisconsin serve the nation every day—swiftly, safely, 
© 1957 The Parker Pen Company and economically! Best wishes to 
, THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, Education Dept., Janesville, Wisconsin § National Education Association 
! Please send your FREE PEN PARTY WRITING KIT. ' Association of on its centennial 
§ | understand that | will receive the name and address of another teacher and class & * 
: with whom to correspond — and that my name and address will also be sent to her. . American Railroads anniversary! 
' 
: RS ee eo eee RR : WARINSTEN €, B. €. 
a Le ne ee ee ee PE: PO iccscccccncascintecneciics : 
tC ; Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
5 City ...Zone ee i, 3-57 5 : . , 
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This new series will help every middle- and upper-grade 
teacher meet the basic problem of teaching arithmetic. 
The skill cards provide a means for continued practice 
and application of the computational skills which 
pupils have learned. Then the cards combine the basic skills 
in varied operations and build arithmetic understanding 
for the next higher steps. 


Planned and tested by classroom teachers, the Arithmetic 
Skill Cards provide an easy-to-use, “sure-fire” method 
for arithmetic practice. They are the only flash cards avail- 
able for middle- and upper-grade arithmetic learning and 
testing. The first five sets deal with the basic fundamentals 
of whole numbers in two-step problems and are printed 
on yellow stock. The last five sets, printed on green, 
deal with fractions and decimals. 


EACH SET consists of 24 problem cards and an instruction card. The cards 
have problems on both sides; the front of each card presents the easier 
problem, the back the more difficult problem. The answer to the problem 
shown to the class is given in the lower corner on the reverse side. Thus the 
teacher can see at a glance whether the child is giving the correct response. 


EACH CARD, 6” x 9” in size, is numbered so the set can be put in order for 
testing. And each is thumb cut (see illustrations) for easy turning, as well 
as indicating that the position is correct. The numbers and signs are large 
enough to be easily seen from every part of the classroom. 


THE DIRECTION CARD provides full explanation of the type of problems, 
the digits involved, the objectives of the set, suggestions for use, and re- 
lated activities. 


THE COMPLETE PROGRAM includes all ten sets plus 24 answer pads and 
master answer sheets for each set. Packaged in a sturdy box, the skill card 


sets and additional materials are both readily available for use and safely 
stored. 


Each Set of Skill Cards $1.65 


The Complete Series—10 Skill Card Sets, 24 Answer 
Pads, 10 Master Answer Sheets in Box—$22.50 


r. 





OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANsvILI 


Please send me the Arithmetic Skill Card Sets selected below: 


0 The Complete Series—10 Skill Card Seis, 24 Answer Pads, 
10 Master Answer Sheets in Box @ $22.50 


Individual Skill Card Sets @ $1.65 each: 





a) 

oO I Three Number Vertical Addition ( VII Reduction of Improper Fractions 
© If Three Number Horizontal Addition 0) VIII Mixed Numbers to 

(J «Il Multiplication with Addition Improper Fractions 

© IV Multiplication with Subtraction © IX Multiplication of Whole Numbers 
OV Division with Multiplication by Fractions 

a) 


VI Reduction of Proper Fractions 0 X Common and Decimal Fractions 


Total Amount of this Order $ 


C) Enclosed is $ + payment in full. () Bill me, payable in 30 days. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 
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Sets in the Series 


1 Three Number Vertical Addition 


This set provides the child’s first experience with drill in two-step problems once 
the 100 addition facts are learned. On the front sides of the cards, the first two 
numbers are combinations of 3 through 10, and the three-number totals range from 
12 to 16. On the backs, the first two numbers are combinations from 11 through 18, 














and the three number totals range from 16 through 20. 
ll Three Number Horizontal Addition 

More advanced in arrangement as well as in number combina- 

zontal addition. In the first group of problems, the first two 

+ + =| numbers are combinations from 3 through 10, and the three 

number totals range from 12 through 15. In the second group 

of problems, the first two numbers are combinations from 12 

through 18, and the number totals range from 16 through 26. 
These cards introduce two-step problems involving two dif- 
ferent processes. The set provides review in multiplication and 
addition combinations, and gives drill in using two processes 
in the same problem. One group of problems concerns multi- 
plication by 2, 3, and 4 through 6. The remaining 4’s and 5’s 


tions, these problems provide drill in the more difficult hori- 
It! Multiplication with Addition 
8x5+9= 
are used through 5 x 9 in the other group of problems. 








IV Multiplication with Subtraction 


Two-step problems involving multiplication and subtraction are given on these cards. 
They will prove more difficult than the problems in Set III. The problems on the 
front of the cards have total answers in the same unit, with no borrowing. On the 
back sides, some of the subtraction involves borrowing. 





This set, in addition to giving practice in division and multi- 
plication, provides advance drill in finding the lowest common 
21+3x2= denominator. It also introduces children to fractions, for the 
the other group divisions of 6, 7, 8, and 9. 
VI Reduction of Proper Fractions 
As soon as children become acquainted with proper fractions, they are ready to use 


V Division with Multiplication 
multipliers are numbers commonly used as numerators of frac- 
tions. One group of problems concerns divisions of 4, 5, and 6; 
this set. It develops the concepts that even numbers are always divisible by 2, and 
the factors of a large uneven number are always two small uneven numbers. 








Vil Reduction of Improper Fractions 


Drill with these cards provides the logical follow-up to Set VI. They help children 
see that the reduction of improper fractions is a form of division, and that where 
remainders occur, they can always be shown as fractions. The front-side problems 
have denominators of 2, 3, or 4; the others have denominators of 5, 6, or 7. 


Vill Mixed Numbers to Improper Fractions 
This set provides the third step in interpreting fractions: changing mixed numbers 
to improper fractions. It also serves as an introduction to the multiplication and 
division of fractions. One set of problems drills on common fractional parts, such 


as halves, thirds, and fourths. The other group provides practice on the more dif- 
ficult fractional parts, such as fifths, sixths, sevenths, eighths, and ninths. 


IX Multiplication of Whole Numbers by Fractions 


The purpose of these cards is to introduce and provide drill 1 27 } 





in obtaining fractional parts of whole numbers. The problems 
on the front sides of the cards introduce the concept with the 
word of, using easy denominators. The problems on the backs 
use the multiplication sign X with more difficult denominators. 








X Common and Decimal Fractions 
This set provides practice in changing common fractions into 
a 5 om 





decimals and then expressing decimal fractions in terms of 
common fractions. The first group of problems gives common 
fractions to be expressed as decimals. The other problems 
give decimals to be expressed as common fractions. In addition, 
many problems in the second group need reduction to their 
lowest form. 

















Developing Empathy 
in the Gifted 


(Continued from page 76) 


active enthusiasm for our class project, 
and such determination to apply him- 
self where there was need, that he 
raised his math score two years in as 
many months. These effects, I be- 
lieve, we may attribute to the fact 
that Neil sensed the teacher’s genuine 
interest in a matter of deep concern 
to him personally. These same norms 
of sincerity, importance, and personal 
application hold good in judging the 
effects of acts of which the child is 
the originator—for instance, inviting 
a less fortunate classmate to share a 
good time. Both types of action were 
made more meaningful and valuable 
by thoughtful pointed reading, dis- 
cussion, and writing. 

The children were bubbling with 
their discovery. It was a high moment 
for the teacher when Toni told us 
glowingly, “Life is a many-splendored 
thing!” 

We talked about the glories of na- 
ture, and the many things that make 
the here and now wonderful and excit- 
ing. We talked about a vision of the 
future. 

In their writings, the children ex- 


Now for the serious business of 
evaluation. Had our project caused us 
to neglect subject matter? Standard- 
ized achievement tests proved that 
academically the children performed 
at levels which even for gifted chil- 
dren greatly exceeded their grade ex- 
pectancy. But how could we measure 
growth in areas that are admittedly 
intangible? 

Appraisal by the teacher, while it 
may be accurate, may not be considered 
sufficiently objective. In our case we 
had a yardstick against which to 
measure—the children’s _first-day-of- 
the-term questionnaires in which they 
revealed their attitudes towards home 
and school life. Comparison of these 
with their writings as the year pro- 
gressed showed marked growth in free- 
dom of expression, form, and content. 
Here their approach to one another, to 
others with whom they came into con- 
tact, and to the solving of social prob- 
lems showed significant development. 

Other measures of our success re- 
corded in black and white are the par 
ents’ replies to questionaires sent 
out in the middle of our unit. Among 
evidences of new behavior attributable 
to our study were: “bubbling gaiety,” 
“cheerfulness and happiness,” “special 
kindness to children in less fortunat 


our American grade schools, with our 
own children, it is not too soon to un- 
dertake an adaptation of what Com- 
missioner Brownell describes as the 
“action program” of the International 
Educational Exchange. We would then 
be well on the way to achieve its 
goal, enunciated recently by President 
Eisenhower: “to develop the neces- 
sary understanding that every inter- 
national problem is in reality a human 


” 


one, 


Moving Westward 
with the Pioneers 


(Continued from page 66) 


Garland, H.: Son of the Middle Bor- 
der (Macmillan). 

Grey, K.: Rolling Wheels (Little). 

Havighurst and Boyd: High Prairie 
(Farrar). 

Horn, M.: Log Cabin Family (Scrib- 
ner). 

Hulbert, A. B.: The Forty Niners 
(Little). 

Mason, M.: The Middle Sister (Mac- 
millan). 

McMeekin, I.: Journey Cake (Mes- 
ner). 

McNeely, M. H.: Jumping-Off Place 
(Cadmus). 


Mining,” “Broken Axle,” “Story of 
Johnny Appleseed.” 

They Were Brave and Bold--Wonder 
Story Books—Fifth Reader (Row, 
Peterson) includes “Febold Febold- 
son,” “Timber,” “Pecos Bill.” 

Days of Adventure—Fifth Reader 
(Lyons & Carnahan) includes “The 
49ers,” “Cody’s Boy (Buffalo Bill),” 
“Ella Begins Frontier Life,” “The 
First Rancher (Pecos Bill).” 

New Days and Deeds—Fifth Reader 
(Scott Foresman) includes “Pecos 
Bill and The Cyclone.” 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


American Pioneer (film), Almanac 
Films, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36. 

Bill Clark; Davy Crockett; Dogie Boy; 
Jim Bridger; Kit Carson; The West 
from A to Z, “Pioneer Heroes” 
(filmstrips, color), McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. 

Brigham Young; Buffalo Bill; Daniel 
Boone; Davy Crockett; Kit Carson, 
“Great American  Frontiersmen” 
(filmstrips, color), Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago 14. 

Buffalo Bill; Davy Crockett; Johnny 
Appleseed; Kit Carson; Mike Fink; 


est two pressed themselves with remarkable as and “better sports- Paden, I.: Wake of the Prairie Miles Standish; Sam Houston; Wild 
ge from clarity, freshness, and insight. It was  "4™S™P- Schooner (Macmillan). Bill Hickok, “American Folk Heroes 
ough 18, interesting to note that while their Asked for comments, on the value Wiggins, M. J.: Black Hills Gold (Ex- (filmstrips, color), Encyclopaedia 
writings showed idealism and opti- of the project as a whole, the parents position ). Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mism, they were at the same time said, A project such as this > wert Wilder, L. L: Little House in Big mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 
practical and realistic. Cathy’s com- while and should be continued and ex- Woods; Little House on Plum Creek; Children at Home and at School; Con- 
combina- iti id, i ffect, “N: i panded.” “The whole idea is excellent Little H ? Prairie (Harper) ‘ quering the Wilderness; Household 
position said, in effect, ature 1s . : a igs : ; ttle ouse on Prairie ( arper). 7 Ig . $5, 4 ‘ 
ult hori- beautiful, all right, but a girl who and should be continued and encour- Visscher, W.: The Pony Express Handicrafts; Pioneer Artisans; Pio- 
mph. wants to make a nice husband happy aged.” “Your Secret Pal idea is won- (Powner). neer Folk Art; Pioneer Home Life; 
nd group will have to start now to learn about derful.” . Readers Pioneer Professions; Pioneer Village; 
— a dishwashing and stuff.” Chet was an- A bright new world? Built from Singing Wheels—Fourth Reader (Row, Travel in Pioneer Days, “The 
ough 26, 


a) 





other realist. In his poem he said, 

“Life can be beautiful right this 
minute, 

I know—it is—and I am in it!” 


visions seen with understanding 
through the eyes of others, it will have 
new light and color and form. Em. 
pathy will make it better for us all! In 


Peterson) includes “Buffalo Stam- 
pede.” 

Trails to Treasure—Fifth Reader (Ginn 
Basic Readers) includes “Betsy Goes 


American Pioneer” (filmstrips, col- 

or), Eye Gate House, Inc., 2716 41st 

Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
(Continued on page 94) 
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Canada’s only stainless steel streamliner takes you along ultra-modern luxury. Whether you go coach, tourist, or 

LT the Banff-Lake Louise Route through 2,881 miles of ever- first class, every seat on the train is reserved at no extra 

“a § = changing scenery. fare. The Canadian is in daily service throughout the 

; , . year between Montreal and Vancouver and Toronto and 

Step aboard ame Canadian and yee ll be catering 6 aew Vancouver. Get complete details from your travel agent or 
vacation world! First, perhaps, you Il relax in your com- Canadian Pacific in principal cities in the U.S. and Canada. 
fortable armchair. Later you might stroll to the intimate 

ions into Mural Lounge for refreshments. Then you can enjoy an 

toons inexpensive meal in the Skyline Coffee Shop, or make ° 2: 

problems reservations for the finest Canadian cuisine in the Deluxe 

addition, Dini 

to their ining Room Car. WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
The Canadian is famous for its spacious comfort and Railways + Steamships + Airlines + Hotels - Communications * Express 
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Check Here: 
$1 for 4 


(minimum order) 
postpald 
—WMickey Mouse 
—_Jimmy Dodd 
——Spin & Marty 
1 _Jistiny Cricket 
—__Magic Forest 
——Trip to Mexico 
—___Day at Circus 
——Fishing Trip 
—_Plane Ride 
——ABC's Magic 


MAGIC 


a ae 


Favorite DISNEY Folk give BIG ASSIST in 
* READING * WRITING * DRAWING ¢ “DOING” 
Now! 4 new titles available in wonderful MAGIC SLATE series. 


Popular with both teacher and child. 20 Colorful Pages. Magic 
Slate Fun! WRITE without a pencil. ERASE without an eraser. 


—} oY 








: Space Ship Order from your school supplier or send this ad. 
__Where Jesus 
lived NAME 
——Christmas Story 
STRATHMORE] AodpreEss 








Dept. 21, Aurora, III 











Elva Ties To Teacuens 


Grade Teachers ! ! 


Here’s the answer to your needs: 

A 9%6-page multiple utility kit of practical, new 

stimulating Class and Student Activity, Creative Art 
deas, Gift Making, Unusual 3-D Creations, 
harts, Posters, etc. plus a year’s supply of large 
outline drawings usable as room decorations for 
borders, bulletin boards, mural making, etc. 

This let-your-students-make-it folio will save hours 

of class preparation. Both teacher and students will 

know the thrill of happy participation and the satis- 

faction of having a classroom’ of distinctive beauty. 
Popular Vol. 5—Limited number available 
(same price)——complete folio $3.50 








Order Row: New Vol. 6 Send order to: 
NEW VOL. 6—Complete Year’s Folio only $3.50 euy4 STROUSE TEACHER SERVICE 
or Single Packets (2 months’ supply) : P.O. Box 507, Indianapolis, indian na 
{check) Fall . Holiday . Win (Send check or money order. If C.O.D., fees are 
, Spring » eac’ “$1 25 paid by purchaser. ) 





Teachers Farn More 
-in CALIFORNIA! 


e HIGHER INCOME 
e MORE SECURITY 
e MILDER CLIMATE 


e IDEAL TEACHING 
CONDITIONS 


25 APPLICATION 
PHOTOS 


Genuine Moen- 
Tone, Nationally 
Known, Perfect 
Copies— 
Size 244" x3'2”, 
Send good head and 


shoulder photo. Orig- 
inal returned unharmed. 


$425 


Box 867-N 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 






























California needs 
teachers experi- 
enced or not. 
Experienced 
teachers often 
start from $4,800 
up. Potential of 
$7,500. FREE in- 
formation about 
certification. 








curenren QuaLity' 
SINCE 18698) 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 


Individual attention 


KEMP No registration fee 
AGENCY Complete coverage | 


Since 1909 
Dept. B, 681 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


The CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Can help teachers get good positions in WASHINGTON, OREGON, 
CALIFORNIA, other WESTERN STATES, ALASKA & HAWAII. 
If you want ACTION on the best vacancies, REGISTER NOW. Mention 
THE INSTRUCTOR and secure FREE REGISTRATION. 

505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash.—Member WN. A. T. A. C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 








d for reported vacancies only. 
Member National late of Teachers Agencies 
BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
316 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Specialize in New York State 
Traveling Representative Established 1874 














WESTERN STATES, ALASKA, HAWAIli, 
HUF TEACHERS AGENCY FOREIGN. Opportunities are waiting. 
Member MAT.A. Certification Booklet with 
42 years’ Placement Service FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 
SOUTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY is the Best. We cover all Western States 
and Alaska. FREE ENROLLMENT 


REGISTER NOW! 
1303 Central N.E., ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. Member National Assn. Teachers’ Agencies 


oe 
fe WKY MT TEACHERS 
AGENCY 

410 GUARANTY BANK BLDG., DENVER, COLO. 





For excellent salaries and positions, West 















TEACHERS COME WEST 
Where It Pays To Teach. Free Enrollm’t. 
Largest In West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 















The opportunities for teachers are so great 
throughout the country that unusual posi- 
tions for ad t are liable for 
those who are registered with us. 


OUR SERVICE IS NATION. WIDE 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


—-TEACH IN CHICAGO— 
SALARY SCHEDULE 
$4000 to $7500 
IN 13 STEPS. 

CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS—ROOM 242 

228 N. LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


















Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 
and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 


Teachers Agency agement for three 
generations. 


Original Albert—Since 1885 Member NATA 
25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 






























South America [V— 
Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador 
(Continued from page 35) 


million-acre area by geologists riding 
in airplanes equipped with magne- 
tometers, and guided from shoran 
stations, 

Cities 

1. La Paz, Bolivia’s largest, is the 
world’s highest city. Its 321,000 peo- 
ple live at an elevation of 12,000 
feet! The national government is ad- 
ministered from La Paz although Sucre 
is the constitutional capital. 

2. Potosi, built at the foot of a 
15,680-feet silver-rich mountain, was 
a bustling city of 114,000 in 1607 (the 
year Jamestown, Virginia, was found- 
ed). By 1650, it was the largest city in 
the Western Hemisphere (160,000 peo- 
ple). As silver reserves dwindled, so 
did the population until tin resources 
began to revitalize the area. 

3. Oruro, railroad and tin center, 
and the third largest city (population 
60,000) was founded in 1595, 

4. Cochabamba = (77,000 
tion), located at 8,000 feet, 
agricultural area. 

5. Santa Cruz (33,000 people) mar- 
kets farm products, and is near rich 
oil reserves. 

6. Suere (30,000 people), has kept 
this name since 1826. Founded as La 
Plata in 1538, it has also been Charcas 
and Chuquisaca. 

People 

About % of Bolivia’s population 
of 3,990,000 is white. The cholas 
(Indian and white ancestry) are farm- 
ers, skilled workers, or engaged in 
trade, industry, or government. Half 
the Indians are descendants of 
Quechua and Aymaras tribes. 

2. About % of the population live 
on the plateau or in mountain valleys. 
Miscellaneous 

1. Balsas (canoe-shaped boats) made 
of reeds are typical native crafts on 
Lake Titicaca. Some are large enough 
to carry passengers or livestock. 

2. Each year, Indians bring wood 
carvings, jewelry, pottery, and weav- 
ing to sell at the Fair of the Alaci- 
tas in La Paz. They buy terra-cotta 
figures of “Ekeko” (representing abun- 
dance) and hang on them miniatures 
(alacitas) of things they want—food, 
clothing, tools, utensils, and so on. 


PERU 


popula- 


is in an 


History 

1. Pizarro’s successful conquest of 
the Incas was partially due to friction 
between the two men who had inherit- 
ed the empire. Although the Incas had 
an extensive highway system, the 
wheel was unknown to them, and the 
llama was their only beast of burden. 
The centralized Inca government con- 
trolled economic, religious, political 
and cultural living. 

2. Bolivar followed the first presi- 
dent as dictator, but his frequent ab- 
sences caused local Peruvians to seize 
power in 1826. Since then, the consti- 
tution has been rewritten 15 times. 

(Continued on page 93) 











Gulf Teachers Agency 
OCALA, FLORIDA 
Serving Teachers and School 
fficials Since 1928 
Dependabie - Ethical - Progressive 
Contact us anytime you need 
our service 











B BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


A nation wide service. We fill positions in schools 
and colleges. Write telling us about yourseif. 
Mor., doster W.A.T.A. 


Established 1925, W. K. Yocum, 





| CLINE Teachers Agency 
East Lansi Mich 
Teachers Needed Across ea Nation 
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Full Color—Wall Size International 


World or U.S, Map 


It’s wall size! 33 inches x 50 inches. Heavy duty dur- 
able stock in 8 full colors with clear type to instantly 
identify any corner of the globe. All in precision de- 
tail. Smart as a mural. Educational for chil- 
dren’s rooms, den, office, civic, schools, ete. Or- 
der Direct today. Send $1.00 each prepaid or 3 
for $2.75. Your Choice. 
pring, giiuaranteed 

RRY ELLIOTT CO., Pert MP-146 
135 ‘Eest 44th St. ew Vork 17, N.Y. 


MUSIC LESSONS 
AT HOME °, 


For Pennies a Day! 


Be your teacher and 
SAVE! Many students al- 
home study 


Any Selection. Same 












learning from 
teacher. Pick 
lesson time 

clearly explained in print 
and pictures. You learn as 
as fast or as leisurely as 
you wish. Lessons are real pieces. 
No tiresome exercises Play real 


notes - no “‘trick’’ methods. Piano, 
guitar, accordion - ANY instrument. 
Over 900,000 students. 59th successful year. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK of 36 illustrated pages 
about our Courses, methods, instructors. Many actual 
comments from students. No obligation. No salesman 
will call. Write U. 8. School of Music, Studio A573, 
Port Washington, N. Y. Mention favorite instrument. 


THE ONLY FILMS ON 


the classification of birds according to struc- 
ture and what they eat. Be sure to ask for 
these specific film titles which correlate with 
the elementary science curriculum. 


BIRDS THAT EAT FISH 
BIRDS THAT EAT FLESH 
BIRDS THAT EAT INSECTS guide free on 
BIRDS THAT EAT SEEDS request. 
Collaborator: Glenn O. Blough 


Ask your Visual Education Director to 
schedule these films for you. 








Color-each 6 min. 
Sale $60. Teachers 
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If you ore the talented author 
of an ript, 
let us help gain the recognition 
you deserve. We will publish 
on your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
Publishi print, promote, advertise and 
ublisning fell it! Good royalties. 
wana FOR FREE COPY OF 
Your Book OW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


COMET PRESS me | Dept. TIS 200 Varick St., NW. Y.'14 


FREE! 


inside Story 

















GOING UP 
TO ONTARIO AGAIN! 








6 


Write f Sure on 
vaca relaxation. 


\| Canada’s Family Variety Vacationland. 


| Denise McDonald, Ontario Travel Hostess, | 
| Room 522, Parliament Bidgs., Toronto 2, Ont. | 
| 








$3000 to $9000 - Write us today 
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4 Wonderful! 


colorful 


COLORADO 


WZeldehileliliclile! 


Come live a while in the most glorious 
land of all outdoors... the wonder world 
of Colorful Colorado. Get the exciting, 
fun-filled change you need in this friendly 
vacationland of the majestic snow-crowned 
Rockies . . . restful green valleys and 
enchanting alpine resorts. 


There's no end of things to do! Ride and 
hike romantic adventure trails into 
remote lake and glacier country. Drive 
broad, paved highways through America’s 

most spectacular scenery. rr 
Visit picturesque ghost towns aphng 
of yesteryear... cliff 77 
dwellings . . . historic monu- 
ments. See thrilling real-West 
rodeos, colorful festivals 
... hear symphonies under 


the stars. ff 


Lots of night spots for evening fun. And 
+. you'll want to take time to just relax 
in the invigorating snow-cooled air. 





A wide choice of accommodations: hotels, 
motels, dude ranches, mountain cabins 
and lodges, free campsites. For guides to 
your complete vacation in 
Colorful Colorado, mail coupon now. 





Ancient 
cities in 
the cliffs 


po’ 
highways. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
SESSIONS 


You'll thoroughly enjoy 
a combination of Sum- 
mer School and vacation 
in Colorful Colorado. 
Courses offered by top- 
fated colleges and uni- 
Yersities. For Summer 
School dates and other 
information, write to the 
iMstitution of your choice. 





COLORADO DEPT. OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
610 State Capitol, Denver 2, Colorado 
Please send: 

0 54-page full color Vocation Guide 

© Complete list of events—Things to see and do 

© Full Color State Highway Map Folder 

0) Hotel, resort, motel, dude ranch information 
Nome . 
Address 
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South America IV— | 
Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador 
(Continued from page 92) 


3. There were two wars: with Spain 
(1860) and with Chile (1879). The 
dispute over Tacna and Arica ended 
in 1929 with Peru taking the former 
and Chile the latter. The Ecuador 
boundary was settled in 1942. 

4. The president is elected for a 
6-year term, but cannot succeed him- 
self, and there are 2 vice-presidents. 
Literate males between 21 and 60 
years of age can vote nationally, but 
literate adult or married women can 
vote only in local elections. 
Geography 

1. Peru, averaging 800 miles in 
width, about equals the size of Texas, 
Arizona, and New Mexico. 

2. Coastal temperatures are moder- 
ated by the Humboldt Current origi- 
nating in the Antarctic. 

3. Of the 52 streams flowing sea- 
ward, only 10 have water the year 
around. Most farms border rivers and 
need irrigation. 

4. The Andes take up 2/5 of Peru’s 
area, and 7 peaks rise to 19,000 feet 
or more. 

5. Located at 12,507 feet, Lake Titi- 
caca is 125 miles long and 41 miles 





SPECIAL EVENTS 


March 1-341—American Red 
Cross Fund Drive. 

March 2-9 — National 4-H 
Club Week. 

March 3-9—Save Your Vi- 
sion Week. Dept. of Pub- 
lic Information, American 
Optometric Assn., 4030 
Chouteau Ave., St. Louis 
10, Mo. 

March 6—Ash Wednesday. 

March 10-16 -—— Girl Scout 


Week. 

March 17 — Saint Patrick's 
Day. 

March 17—Purim—Feast of 
Esther. 


March 17-23—Wildlife Res- 
toration Week. 

March 17-24 — Camp Fire 
Girls 47th Birthday Week. 

March 20—The first day of 
spring—4:17 P.M. 











wide, and deep enough for large steam- 
ers. The first, imported from Scot- 
land, was carried over the Andes by 
mule, and reassembled. 
Products and Resources 

1. Enough fruits and vegetables grow 
around Lima to supply Caliao, too. 

2. Guano, fertilizer from large sea 
birds, was once the basis for Peru’s 
economy. Still rigidly controlled, the 
amount exported depends on surplus 
left after satisfying local needs. 

3. Peru has large iron deposits (not 
fully exploited), and is one of the 
few South American countries with 
accessible bituminous and anthracite 
coal, The former makes good coke, 
and the latter is exported. 

4. The manufacturing centers are: 
Lima, Callao, Arequipa, and Trujillo. 
With hydroelectric power, coal, and 
oil available, Peru is potentially a 
manufacturer’s paradise, except for a 
supply of skilled labor. 

5. Important power developments 
are located on the Santa River about 
250 miles north of Lima, and near the 
chemical and steel plants of Chimbote. 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Develop positive social attitudes in the 


primary grades 





with Coronet 


guidance films 


Coronet has produced several outstanding films to help children with 
their problems of getting along with other people. Leading educators 
and psychologists have collaborated in this program. 


Each Coronet guidance film presents a constructive social lesson 


and motivates child behavior in a believable, easy-to-understand way. 
There are three good reasons for the success of these films: the ease 
with which pupils identify themselves with the children in the films; 
the appealing situations which the films present; and the opportunity 
the films provide for discussion and insight into group problems. These 
films will create the right patterns to guide primary children through 
the intricacies of social relationships. 


—~Write for preview ... 


If you are making selections for purchase, check the films you would 
like to preview, fill in the coupon and send the list and the coupon to 
Coronet Films. If you are interested in rental, indicate on the coupon 
and mail it. You will receive a list of Coronet film rental libraries. 


Coronet Films 


Coronet Building ° 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


Coronet guidance films for primary grades (each 1 reel in length) : 


0 


0 


20:00 6:50.60 0 4 U 


Appreciating Our Porents. A boy discovers how much his parents do for him daily 
Lessons of family cooperation are presented 

Beginning Responsibility: Being on Time. Jimmy learns that by getting ready in advance, 
he can help himself; thot promptness is important. 

Beginning ibility: Other People’s Things. Builds an attitude of respect for others’ 
property, public or 
a +7 2 eo. 








private, borrowed or found. 

9 9 ponsibility: Taking Core of Things. The how and why of taking care of 
things with emphasis on practical, helpful ways of doing it. 

Courtesy for Beginners. In a variety of “role playing’ activities which will delight the 
youngsters, courtesy is presented os o positive social attitude. 

Fairness for Beginners. By looking for ways to be fair, Tommy’s class learns that fairness 
everywhere at school creates ao happy situation. 

The Fun of Making Friends. Helps pupils realize the importance of friends and how easy 
it is to be friendly. 

How Quiet Helps at School. In a positive and understanding way, the film shows that 
there are times for noisiness and times for quiet. 

Kindness to Others. The children learn what kindness is — when classmate Sam is ill and 
everyone remembers how kind he is to his fomily, friends, and animals. 

let's Shore with Others. Learning the skills of sharing is basic to fair play, cooperation, 
thoughtfulness, courtesy, and friendship. 

Woys to Good Habits. Using real situations, this film shows how to substitute good 
habits for bed ones. It provides motivation for building good habits. 

Woys to Settle Disputes. Disputes waste time and rob children of fun. The film shows 
the give and take required to settle disputes. 

We Go to School. Helps teachers bring an understanding of school to their classes. It 
shows children how to make the adjustments from home to school. 

Your Family. The Brents show how they develop a happy home through mutual under- 
standing and cooperation. The film stresses the role each family member plays. 





Each of these 16mm sound motion pictures is available for purchase in 
either vivid color or black-and-white. 


Coronet Films 
Department (-357, Coronet Building, Chicago |, Illinois 


C Please send me descriptions of all Coronet films. 

0) Please send me without charge preview prints of the films 
checked above for purchase consideration. 
(Do not check if interested in rental.) 

( I am interested in renting these and other Coronet films. 
Please send me a list of Coronet film rental libraries. 


NAME 
SCHOOL__ 


ADDRESS 
CITY 











ZONE STATE 
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the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


FILL IN COMPLETELY Y 

you want. (Copied coupons b 

are not acceptable.) Send caceenen ied 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 

General coupons: pages 88, 94, 96, 98, 100, 102, 104. 


and CLIP SEPARATELY 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Travel: pages 106 and 108. Summer Schools: page 108. 








U.S. Trails illustrating the tities of the American Adventure Series as advertised in your 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY. Please send me your FREE four-color map of historic 
ad on Page 22. 


Ins. 405 
PEBIRD ccccedodcccescccccccceccccecccesesoeecoseces FORT GE BOGE 6 icc cet cccnccecscsedecve 
BN MP GUE o'hc 90.00 0000000000000000000be0c re beweasbbeseebeee « SUE. ccscccwarcssvesdassess 
SE Ada BE GREE 66 06000000060040b 0 bbs checccebeeseeeetadesens ere yee 3-57 





THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY. Please send me one copy each of your Educational 
Price List and Library List which give current listings and prices of your entire line of text- 
books and library books. 


Ins. 357 
SUE ES Db Mba) 0600056 0605600 040600006006 8000s4d0005 Coes enedireccecesesne GOSS cccccsecces 
SE MEN 6 660 cee do dene bb0600 6 686600600000 000000060 eb sc bsocecesecocictos No. Pupils ..... 
GO susPEd c chwadesecacesmosseaGhens ses bns sd vocccccesorcesee pS reer BID. kscrisdes 3-57 





BECKLEY-CARDY CO. Please send me your No. 357 ‘'Catalog of Good Books for School 
and Library." 





Ins. 35 

bb She poc.cmde cedetios 264665.006 bees 00 onc dncder bO6desdserdnesesesoccece Geade .cccccccre 

ST GN TEE, 05600 ok ni waeeeans sho 60.60 0-0060000600 0900060000 6066000000 6ss cose No. Pupils ..... 
“|, MPPTTTTITITITITITITITILITITPTILiT TTT Ti irii tire BORO 2.0000. TORS nccsccces 3-57 





TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS. | am interested in knowing about T. C. U.'s 
""10-Way Protection’’ Policy against accident, sickness, and quarantine, at a cost of less 
than a nickel a day. 





Ins. 18 

$ddc cccccccsoocccosee Cocvccccccccescccccoccccscsecccccocccccccccccss GROEO secccccccece 
EE, Seca Rdeuc dpa the 6ob.ebndddnesees 600 0600600606 6605650000000 608506 No. Pupils be 
City cccccccccccccvecrcceccrseeseesssreesesesssseseseesssese MD cccvece DROS . o cacétecde 3-57 








THE CHILD'S WORLD, INC. Please send information about a school set of the CHILD'S 
WORLD on 30 day approval. 
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THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. Please send me [] Cram's Classroom Classics Vol. 1 No. 4 


**Orienting Ourselves in Our World with Globes’’ by Edna E. Eisen, Ph.B.; [) New Color- 
ful Catalog and Teaching Aids No. 90. 





Ins. 124 
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THE GARRARD PRESS. Please send me the following: a Copy of Dolch Aids-to-Reading 
materials Catalog; Sample copy (with order form for free supply) of Prof. Doich's 
pamphiet, ''The Play-Way to Learning" for distribution to parents. 











USE POSTERS 


Capitalize on every minute of that 
“eye-wandering” time of your pupils 
by using INSTRUCTOR poster and 
bulletin-board materials—a perma- 
nent easy-to-use visual aid that all 
children enjoy. They’ll grasp the 
meaning and lessons in each concise 
poster used before the class or placed 
where it will get attention. From 
THE INSTRUCTOR group of poster 
materials you'll find ideas to enliven 
many a classroom subject. Write for 
free Catalog of Teaching Aids. 


F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


AN EYE FOR 
BETTER 
TEACHING ? 
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Kites—An Outgrowth of Social Studies 
(Continued from page 56) 


string through at the bottom to make 
31” of string from top to bottom of 
spine, and tie remainder around lower 
end of spine, clipping off any excess. 

To attach the horizontal string, fol- 
low the same threading procedure 
through the wrappings at the ends of 
the cross stick, and tie string to one 
end. 

Using a hook, draw up the vertical 
bridle, until it comes to an angle over 
the spine, exactly 5” down from the 
framing string. Run the horizontal 
string through the hook, pull taut, and 
tie to other end of cross stick. 

Tie the tow string around the inter- 
section of the two bridles, making a 
crisscross fastening that will not let 
the string slip out of place (Fig. 3). 

This kite will need a iail 15’ long. 
It may be made of scraps of paper or 
cloth tied to a string at intervals of 
a foot. Attach the tail to the end of 
the spine on the stick side. 

Strengthen all joints of sticks and 
string with a dab of glue. Then let 
dry, and wait for flying weather. 

Kites fly best on days when there 
is enough wind to unfurl a handker- 
chief, or keep leaves in motion. Af- 
ter reaching a big open area, one 
child should hold the line and reel, 
and another should take the kite down- 


wind for 50 to 100 feet. The tail 


should be stretched full length on the 
ground behind the kite, downwind, 

The helper holds the kite off the 
ground at flying angle. When the 
wind is steady the kite flyer should 
walk backward a few feet and pull in 
the line until a slight pull is exerted 
on the kite. Then when it is released, 
it should go up. 

If the kite rises very sluggishly and 
sags easily, the tail must be shortened, 
If it dives, the tail may be too short 
or the bridle or sticks lopsided. Some- 
times a kite may be coaxed up higher 
by walking backward and pumping 
the line with a few short jerks. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Listed are some of the printed mate- 
rials which were useful in this project. 
China and Japan, Britannica Junior 

Study Guide (Encyclopaedia Britan- 

nica, Educational Department, 425 

North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11), 
Fish in the Air, by Kurt Wiese (Vik- 

ing Press). 

Picture Story of China, by Emily 
Hahn, illustrated by Kurt Wiese 
(McKay). 

China and Her People (Uncle Ray’s 
Study Topics, Lock Box 2297, Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida). 
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For Smoother 
Kite Flying 


TAKE an old discarded fishing 
reel. Wind your kite string on 
this. You can let out the string 
easier than when it is wound ona 
stick. And to bring the kite in, all 
you need to do is twist the 
winder! 


GRACE GANNON 
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Moving Westward with the Pioneers 
(Continued from page 91) 


Covered Wagons Roll Westward— 
Crossing the Mississippi; Crossing 
the Mountains—-The Northwest 
Territory; Gold! On to California; 
Trail Blazers—the Louisiana Pur- 
chase; Winning the Southwest and 
Oregon Territory, “America Ex- 
pands Its Boundaries” (filmstrips, 
color), Eye Gate House, Inc. 

Daniel Boone; John C. Frémont, Lewis 
and Clark, “American Explorers” 
(films), Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc. 

Flatboatmen of the Frontier; Kentucky 
Pioneers; Pioneers of the Plains, 


“American History” (filmstrips), 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc. 


Frontier Life in Early America (film- 
strip, color), McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Text-Film Dept. 

Johnny Appleseed: A Legend of 
Frontier Life (film, color, and black 
and white), Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1. 

Lewis and Clark Expedition (filmstrip, 
color) with 78 rpm recording ER 
110, and 33% rpm recording ERL 


105, Enrichment Materials, Inc., 
246 Fifth Ave., New York 1. 

Pioneer Boy of the Midwest; Pioneer 
Community; Pioneer Home; Pioneer 
Journey Across the Applachians 
(films, color, and black and white), 
Coronet Films. 

Rescued by Boone—Wilderness Trail; 
Wagons to the West—Santa Fe Trail, 
Set No. 2; The Oregon Trail—1846, 
Set No. 3, “Children of Early 
America” (filmstrips, color), Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., 
New York 17. 

Story of Lewis and Clark, “Great Ex- 
plorers of America” (filmstrip, col- 
or), Society for Visual Education, 
Inc. 

Westward Ho! “The Growth of Our 
Nation 1783 to 1860” (filmstrip, col- 
or), Eye Gate House, Inc. 

Westward Movement (film), Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Westward Movement and the Rising 
Slavery Question 1815-1850, “His- 
tory of the American People” (film- 
strip), Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc. 
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South America IV—Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador 
(Continued from page 93) 


6. The value of apparently inexhaus- 
tible natural rubber supplies is di- 
minished by the problem of harvest- 
ing it. 

7, Rare marbles are taken from 
quarries at Pachacamac. 

8. Peru has wool, hides, and skins 
for export, but imports meat. 

9. The first government-sponsored 
experiment station at Tingé Maria in 
1938 was followed by others at Iquitos 
and Sapipo. New crops and methods 
are tested. 

10. Mountain slopes are being re- 
forested with cabinet woods to guaran- 
tee future supplies. With new roads 
under construction, more tropical hard 
woods will find their way to foreign 
markets, 

Cities 

1. Lima, the capital (835,468 peo- 
ple), located on the Rimac River, is 
8 miles from its port of Callao in a 
fertile irrigated agricultural area. 

2. Most of Cuseo’s 67,000 people 
are Indians and many still speak 
Quechua. Around the Plaza de Armas 
where the Incas held religious festivals, 
the Spaniards built churches and gov- 
ernment buildings. 

3. Much of southern Peru’s wool is 
shipped by rail from Arequipa, third 
largest city, to coastal ports. Many of 
its 110,000 people are employed in 
cotton and flour mills, tanneries, and 
chocolate factories. 

4. Trujillo (46,000 people) is in a 
sugar-producing area. 

5. Eastern Peru’s forest products 
are collected at Iquitos (40,000 peo- 
ple), and shipped 2,300 miles via the 
Amazon River to Atlantic ports, 

6. Chiclayo (39,000 population) is 
in the center of cotton and sugar plan- 
tations, 


7. Piura (24,000 people), about 60 
miles from its port of Paita, is near 
the irrigated cotton lands of the 
northern coastal plain. 

People 

1. Peru’s 8% million population is 
about 50 per cent Indian, 13 per cent 
white, and 37 per cent mixed blood. 
There are a few Japanese and Negroes. 

2. In schools attended by children 
from Quechua-speaking families, the 
first lessons are taught in that lan- 
guage, and later in Spanish. 

3. Indian herdsmen play the flute 
using a five-note scale. Pipes, flutes, 
and drums made music for Inca cere- 
monies. Spanish music influenced In- 
dian rhythms and melodies. 
Miscellaneous 

1. Peru has one standard-gauge rail- 
road between Lima and Callao that 
climbs to 15,665 ft.—a world record 
for a railroad of this kind. 

2. There are no navigable rivers on 
the west coast. 

3. From aloe, the Indians get fibers 
for ropes and cables, a soapy pulp for 
wash day, and food from the roots. A 
fermented liquid from roots was boiled 
to make a dressing for the Inca lady’s 
black hair. 

ECUADOR 
History 

1. Ecuador was the “kingdom of 
Quito” and home of Quitu Indians 
long before.the Incas felt it was their 
destiny to build an empire. 

2. After declaring independence 
from Spain this area was part of the 
state of Gran Colombia (New Gran- 
ada) along with Colombia and Vene- 
zuela. When Simén Bolivar, the first 
president, died in 1830, the state split 

(Continued on page 97) 














FLY TWA. abroad... 


i , 


then EXPLORE distant lands—cultures! 


TWA’s sparkling new series of Skyliner tours takes you to 22 cultural centers 
in Europe ... the Near end Middle East and the Orient. Point-to-point travel 
by private station wagon, chartered coach or plane. Or take advantage of 
TWA’s new two-week Holiday Discount Fares . . . only $425 round trip to 
London from New York! On Sabbatical? TWA can help you with your plans. 
Fly now for only 10% down. . . 20 months to pay. Call your 
TWA travel agent or send coupon. 







John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director, TWA Air World Tours 
Dept. 13-7, 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Dear Sir: Please send me information about 
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A bright smile with 
clean teeth...that apble 
after lunch is just nght! 


It suggests an interesting and valid approach 
for classroom teaching of dental health and 
good dietary habits. 








WOULD YOU LIKE ONE OR BOTH OF THE FOLLOWING AIDS? 


1. “Good for Me,” a unit on eating habits and dental health. 
(Carried as insert in Nov. 1955 Grade Teacher.) Self-con- 
tained on a single page for the teacher’s use. Colorful reverse 
side may be mounted as a poster. Content is basic enough to 
be useful in all grades. Superintendents and principals may 
order number required to provide one to each teacher or 
classroom. ( Free.) 


2. Film, “Gateway to Health” in striking photography, frankly 
and convincingly shows by actual experiences the important 
part dietary habits play in dental health. (16mm., color, sound, 
20 min.) Now available in most localities through state or 
local audio-visual libraries, departments of health, or dental 
societies. Or write for loan print (free except for mailing 
costs, to principals and dental hygienists) stating dates and 
alternate dates, at least one month in advance. For purchase, 
price to schools and school systems is $134.50 per print, 
delivered. 


NATIONAL APPLE INSTITUTE, 726 JACKSON PLACE, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 








THE APPLE GROWERS OF AMERICA 
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the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


FILL IN COMPLETELY f ZY 
you want. (Copied coupons Es 
are not acceptable.) Send 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 
General coupons: pages 88, 94, 96, 98, 100, 102, 104. 


and CLIP SEPARATELY 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Travel: pages 106 and 108. Summer Schools: page 108. 








SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY. Please send me the new Thorndike-Sarnhart Dic- 
tionary Chart, ''So You Want to Be a Better Spellier'' (561), showing children how to use 
the spelling aids in their dictionaries. 


Ins. 407 
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THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. Please send me free descriptive material on your 
publications in the subjects checked: Elementary Science; [] Elementary Science film- 
strips; Reading and Literature 3-6; English Grammar 3-6; [) English Grammar 7, 8; 
(0 Reading and Literature 7, 8; [) United States History 5; [ Social Studies Primer-3. 





Ins. 285 
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EDEN a cies x00 acs bhnbedetebeest ta sseechesdieiee OE: taxa ee cs andeawds 3-57 











BRO-DART. INDUSTRIES. Please send the following instructive booklets: (] MODERN... 
SIMPLIFIED BOOK REPAIR; [] THE RIGHT TAPE FOR THE RIGHT JOB—plus further in- 
formation on your Book Repair Products. 





Ins. 433 
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WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY. Please send me a copy of your DIAGNOSTIC SPELL- 
ING TEST, to help me test children, grades 2 through 6, in basic phonetic and word- 
structure -—— skills. Also contains a guide to help me compare my youngsters’ test 
results with a test-group of 20,000 pupils who were given the test. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY. Please send descriptive catalog of Houghton Mifflin 
Books for Boys and Girls with complete list of juvenile publications. 
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ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY. Please send descriptive literature on the ARITH- 
METIC ENRICHMENT PROGRAM. See ad on Page 27. 


Ins. 212 
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READER'S DIGEST EDUCATIOHAL DEPARTMENT. Piease send me brochures about the 
four series of Reading Skill Builders in the Reader's Digest Reading Improvement Program, 
as advertised on Page 90 of the September issue of The Instructor. 
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ALLYN AND BACON, INC. Please send me further information on THE SHELDON BASIC 
READING SERIES advertised on Page 14 of The Instructor. 
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The Trail of Mystery 
(Continued from page 88) 
The four hurried along the trail. 


They found two more arrows, both’ 


pointing in the same direction. 

“We'll soon be out on the beach at 
the Point,” said Jim. 

But when they reached the beach, 
bewildered, they looked around. There 
were cottages set back among the trees. 
There were boats tied up at the little 
dock, but no people in sight. 

“Captain Barrett isn’t here either,” 
Hal said slowly. 

“There could be a stone—maybe 
marked with an arrow,” Linda said. 

They ran along the beach, looking 
at the huge boulders. 

“Here it is!” Linda’s sharp eyes saw 
a rudely scratched arrow on a boulder. 
Her companions raced to join her. 

“Why, it points down,” Molly ex- 
claimed in amazement. 

“Maybe it means that we’re to dig 
here.” Jim got down on his knees. 
“Say, this is like hunting for treasure. 
Only there won’t be any treasure—” 
He stopped short, as he uncovered a 
box. 

“Wheeeece!” Hal was down beside 
him. They soon had the small metal 
box uncovered. When they got the 
cover off, they all stared at a map. 

“It’s a treasure map,” gasped Linda. 
“Look! There’s directions— 

‘Pines and oaks and maple trees— 

From the first, you take the lead. 

Take your bearing westerly. 

Ten steps R to the third one given. 

Twice ten to an ancient second. 

Face where rising sun would light 

the way. 

At your feet, search for treasure 

hidden!’ ” 

“Hey!” Hal looked back toward the 
trail they had just traveled. “Are we 
supposed to go back to Pine Tree 
Curve? There are oaks and maples 
over there.” 

“T don’t think so.” Linda was study- 
ing the rough map. “Look at the map. 
Here is where we are, and there is the 
trail we came by, but look at this 
wavy line, and then over here.” Linda 
pointed with her finger. “There’s a 
jagged circle, just like Ridley Island. 
And look here! An arrow shape is 
pointing inland on the island.” 

“That doesn’t help us any.” Molly 
was disappointed. “We can’t go out 
alone in a boat, and Captain Barrett 
isn’t here.” 

“Do you need glasses, Molly?” The 
question came from right behind them. 
Captain Barrett had come up un- 
noticed. He grinned at them. “Get it 
all worked out?” 

“All except this last part. It means 
the island, doesn’t it, Cap?” Linda 
asked eagerly. 

“Sure looks like it. Getting toward 
lunchtime. Want to go out there now? 
You'll have time to look around be- 
fore we eat.” 

“Oh, yes!” 

Captain Barrett’s boat was tied up 
at the dock. The four tumbled into 
it. 

“IT was at Hank Smith’s cabin, 
wondering how long it would take you. 
You made good time,” said Cap, as 
the boat neared the island. 

The boat grated on the sandy beach. 
The four scrambled out, and dashed 
toward a group of trees where one 
pine stood out. 

“This must be it,” Hal cried. “How 
does the message go, Linda?” 

“*Pines and oaks and maple trees— 

From the first, you take the lead. 

Take your bearings westerly.’ ” 

Linda quoted the three lines and 
looked around. 





“That would mean the other side of 
the tree, facing inland on the island.” 

“Right!” Jim stepped in place. “Now 
what?” 

“*Ten steps R,’ that would be to the 
right, ‘to the third one given.’ The 
third one is the maple.” 

“One, two,” Hal counted as he 
walked, and stopped by a big maple. 

“The next is ‘twice ten to an ancient 
second. 

‘Face where rising sun would light 
the way. 

‘At your feet, search for treasure 
hidden.’ ” 

Linda paused and looked up at the 
old oak tree where Hal and Jim had 
stopped. “Twice ten, and to the east. 
Here we are.” 

The boys pushed a big boulder to 
one side. In a deep hollow, they found 
a good-sized wooden box. It held four 
small pirate chests. 

“Oh!” 

The quartette stared at the treasure. 
In each chest was a package of stamps 
for their collections, and a beautiful 
sailing vessel model with an old coin 
fastened to the mainmast. 

“Captain Barrett is giving us the 
coins from his own collection,” Linda 
said slowly. “And he must have carved 
these boats. Aren’t they simply super?” 

The four raced back to the beach. 
Captain Barrett grinned at them. 

“Lunch is ready. Find any treasure?” 

“Sure did. Thanks a lot. And, Cap, 
this has been fun—following a treasure 
map.” Hal looked at his ship admir- 
ingly. “You know what? I’m going to 
have a real boat when I’m older.” 

“And you'll probably go off looking 
for buried treasure!” laughed Linda. 
“But I’m sure you'll never have better 
luck than we did today—when we found 
the buried treasure of Captain Barrett!” 


Hatching Baby Chicks 
(Continued from page 32) 


It takes twenty-one days to hatch baby 
chicks. 

The eggs must be fertile. 

The eggs should be from strong and 
healthy chickens. 

Tuesday 

The baby chicks grow in the shell. 

They develop on the substance in the 
egg. 

This substance helps them grow bones, 
feathers, and all other parts of 
their little bodies. 

There is even a little air in one end 
of the shell. 

Wednesday 

Our eggs came this morning. 

They have been in an_ incubator 
twenty-one days. 

They will hatch today. 

We saw the chicks peck the shells open 

and come out. 

They grew all curled up in the shell. 

We saw the little chicken’s tooth. 

It was on the end of each chick’s bill. 

This tooth is sharp and strong. 

The baby chick uses it to peck the 
shell open. 

The tooth drops off soon after, the 
chick is hatched. 

Our baby chicks are wet and not very 
pretty now. 

Thursday 

Today our chicks are fluffy and pretty. 

Now we call our incubator a brooder. 

We have a yard in front of our brooder. 

The yard is made from a cardboard 
box. 

The door of our brooder is open and 
the chicks can walk out in the 
yard. 

The light is on in the brooder so the 
chicks can go in and keep warm. 

(Continued on page 102) 














Don’t forget to mail your Travel Contest entry. 
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ad: South America IV—Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador 
ow 
; (Continued from page 95) 
the into the three countries and the re- 3. The Province of Guayas and the 
The public of Ecuador (meaning Equator) Santa Elena Peninsula are rich sources 
was formed. It has been difficult to of oil. The most income is derived 
he establish stable government. During from oil, coal, lead, and copper. 
iple. one 25-year period, leadership changed 4, About 95 per cent of balsa, the 
‘ient 21 times. world’s lightest wood, grows in Ecua- e e 
. 3. The 1906 constitution limited dor. A fast grower, it carves easily, bd 
ight voting, but as rewritten later all liter- and is used for rafts or life preservers. 
ate men and women over 18 can vote. 5. Fresh nuts from the tagua palm 
sure However, 85 per cent are illiterate! (elephant tree) resemble potatoes and ° 
4. Camilo Ponce Enriquez became can be eaten. The dried nuts, ivory- ‘ 
the president in June 1956. He was at hard, are used for buttons or chess- 
had San Francisco when the UN was cre- men. The U.S. imports about 25,000 A complete set of famous Beale 
Cast. ated, and has served as Senator, Mini- tons of nuts annually. 
ster of the Interior, and Minister of 6. Tannic acid from the bark of the Prints for you and your students. 
'& Public Works. mangrove tree is used in making 
ound Geography leather. 
four 1. Extending north and south for 7. Cheese and margarine are colored 
500 miles, Ecuador is about twice the _ by seeds of the annatto plant. 
size of Arkansas. Cities 
— 2. The Equator cuts through north- 1. Quito, the capital (210,000 peo- 
tifa) ern Ecuador. ple), is almost on the Equator, but at 
wes 3. Boundary disputes have been 9,000 ft. elevation the climate is cool. 
— costly. Originally covering 337,000 sq. 2. Guayaquil, the port (263,000 
h miles, Ecuador's area is now only _ people), founded in 1537, is 2 degrees 
Phar 104,510 sq. miles. below the Equator and 3 feet above 
ses r 4. El Sangay (17,749 ft.), Cayambe sea level. It’s a hot, humid, busy city 
be (17,170 ft.) and Cotopaxi (19,948 ft. with shipyards, iron works, sawmills. 
ve —the highest) are 3 of the 30 vol- 3. Cuenca (46,000 people) deals in 
— canic cones perforating Ecuador’s An-  cinchona bark, animal and _ alligator 
re?” des. The highest peak is Mt. Chimbo- hides, and gold. Wood carvers and 
Car razo (20,702 ft.). silversmiths left their decorative mark 
ee 5. The Guayas River drains most of _ on the inland city. 
sai west Ecuador. 4. Orchards of tropical fruits and 
a Products and Resources fields of vegetables make Ambato a 
8 1. California-bound gold miners, garden city of 33,908 people. Can- 
ated crossing Panama about 1848, con-  neries, tanneries, and rubber and tex- 
nda, cluded that the hats they purchased _ tile mills give employment. 
senee were a Panama product, not knowing 5. Riobamba (30,000 people) lies in 
send they were imported from Ecuador. the shadow of Mt. Chimborazo. It ships 
ett!” 2. Fibers from toquillo palms are cattle and hides and converts cotton 
‘ woven into “Panama” hats. Highest- and wool into cloth and rugs. 
grade hats are woven under water. 6. Emeralds, found in the hills, in- 
Chone, Jipijapa, Montecristi, Cuenca  spired name of Esmeraldas city and 
cS are the main hat-weaving centers. (Continued on page 99) 
baby 
Franklin’s Experiment With The Kite 
1 To OBTAIN these beautiful prints, just ask your students to 
= the collect 150 outer wrappers from Fleer Dubble Bubble Gum. 
5 FILMSTRIPS IN COLOR FOR (They'll gladly comply for children buy more Fleer Dubble 
jones, Bubble Gum than any other penny confection.) Send the wrap- 
ts of Primary and Early Elementary Social Studies pers to us and we will send you free 48 celebrated Beale American 
\ end dl A (| History Reproductions (with historical summaries of each)! 
| an anguage rts Included are scenes depicting: 
e Pony Express e Signing of Declaration 
= Boston Ten Part of Independence 
rs * 
sae: on ew e Betsy Ross making first flag 
e Battle of Bull Run e Ponce de Leon discovering 
open the Fountain of Youth 
shell. ...and many, many other prints with which to delight and 
" instruct your students. Prints are suitable for mounting fs 
; bill. or framing. 
; the SEND THIS COUPON -------------------------------- 
r the FRANK H. FLEER CORP. DEPT. A-30 PHILADELPHIA 41, PA. 
aaa Check Only One 
Jue O Ienclose 150 outer wrappers from Dubble O) Please send more 
Bubble Gum for a set of 48 Beale Historical information 
Prints 
retty. 
oder. 
oder. NAME 
board 
— SCHOOL 
. aa Complete Series $25.95 
Individual Filmstrips \ $5.75 ADDRESS 
wean . CITY 
varm. JAM HANDY Otganugalion 2021 East Grand Boulevard 4 
Detroit 11, Michigan spe cesscssnes sspeaaatie sega ee re 
FREE EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILM Full color, 16 mm. film, expressly 
made for classroom showing—a trip through the famous Fleer plant in 
Philadelphia—actually shows how gum is made! Write Dept. A30. 
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the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


FILL IN COMPLETELY Y 
you want. (Copied coupons b 
are not acceptable.) Send ene 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 
General coupons: pages 88, 94, 96, 98, 100, 102, 104. 


and CLIP SEPARATELY 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Travel: pages 106 and 108. Summer Schools: page 108. 
J 





+ MARSH 77 FELT POINT PEN. Please send me a copy of ‘'Quickie Course in Drawing and 
Lettering,"’ using the Marsh ''77"' i 





. Colorful booklet which suggests hundreds of uses for 
teachers, incl. Flash Cards, Posters, Visual Aids. Explains faster lettering, basic strokes, 
colors. Shows how to have fun with your ''77'' Pen. 


Ins. 510 
BD 50.6 6.60 6600606666006 0066000000066 cvssetdeesuereercoscorcceccevesses GOSS oscevccoscs 
SOOET GF BAD. i cvcccevcccccescccccsecosscceccecereesecscsocsnccceseesscocees No. Pupils ..... 
OY wadscrcccdcccvccceccescdecsccscreccosesvccesoeccecoces ZORO ccccece SPate ..sccccee 3-57 





THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION. 


Please send me descriptive literature on ‘‘How the 
Indians Lived 


,'' and a copy of your Filmstrips catalogue. 


Ins. 199 





See eee eee eee eeeeeeee 





THE UNITED ars BEET SUGAR ASS'N 


Please send me a set of your free teaching 
unit on BEET SUGA 





SOOO EERE EEE HEHEHE HEHE EHH EEE EHH EHH E EE EE HEE EHH EEE EHH EEE HEHE 





SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION. Please send me a personal copy of ‘'The Visual Re- 
view,'' as it appeared in THE INSTRUCTOR. 





Ins. 197 
MOMD cocccvecccscoce "TITTITITITTT Titre ecccvece COvecoccccccocccccedeoces SE eSansvcveccns 
Sevee8 GP TBs ccccccccce PYYETTTITTTTITITiTiTiiireriieriirir Tree ED oN etebswtenes oo6ssse 
CMY. coccccee 006460060066 6.005000006 0660 eect secessocesios BORO. w0ss00% ee 3-57 





NATIONAL APPLE INSTITUTE. [| Please send unit on eating habits and dental health, 
entitled "'Good for Me.'' [) Please reserve deiital-health film ‘'Gateway to Health,"’ if 





available, for showing to our school (allow at least 30 days) ..........seeeeees (date); 

pdieeeedébebekwset bicesdneséce (alternate date). (See ad on _ 95.) 
Ins. 575 
NOME cccccccccccces TYTITITITITITITI TT TTT TTieTiriiT tier eoccccccoccccs Grade(s) ......... 
PT. «co tcuke pencene seeks ene bhes 600066066060 0iK450000066406000%ec0006 No. Pupils ..... 
GD Gab bbw dew dbee 65006095) 0500's otc cbtdseoceeseesesees SW si vvaces PTET Ere 3-57 
PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept. X. | am interested in the Ivory Inspection Pa- 
trol, as described in your advertisement - colored 20” x 26” Wall Chart and Individual 
Inspection Patrol Sheets. Kindly send me sufficient materials for ......... students. (Offer 

good only in United States and possessions.) 

Ins. 92 
FORD cc ccccccccdccecccccccccsccsccrecescvccccccesbescccecesesoeecoeesese GIES ccssccccoess 
EE OP MS 650.656.0605. 60606 4b.005 cOsecercersoeedoccrecensecoecessvedboeses No. Pupils ..... 
GI bo ccccncebese bn 0ds0pereeereevescedceseccccsccesssococe BOND vcccces DONO ccccccces 3-57 








POSTERS 


@ Sonar e@ Jet Propuision 
e Radar @ Photoelectric Cell 
@ Diesels e Atomic Energy 
@ Plastics @ Television 


e Nylon @ Rockets 





This is an outstanding collection of cartoon-type posters that explain 
modern scientific marvels. They're a sure-fire hit with the children for they 
show graphically and dramatically how today's wonders in science operate. 
This set will serve you well as an up-to-the-minute teaching tool for science. 
Each poster is printed in two colors (five different colors in a set) to make 
them eye-catching bulletin-board attractions. Supplementary text, related 
activities, and experiments appear on the reverse side of the posters. Large 
size (10 x 13’), the posters are printed on glossy white paper and are 


enclosed in a sturdy portfolio. 
Set $200 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dan 
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What to Expect from 
Fourth, Fifth, 
and Sixth Graders 


(Continued from page 58) 


intermediate grades are ready for ex- 
periments in a variety of art media, 
this approach is vital and will help 
make a success of a well balanced pro- 
gram, 


THE AGE SPAN 


At the beginning of grade four most 
of the class are still little children 
—but by the end of grade six they are 
beginning adolescence. In art expres- 
sion the child passes from highly in- 
dividual representations of an en- 
closed world of familiar objects 
through an awakening to a larger and 
more varied world, to a stage where 
the real world dominates. During this 
period of waking up to an adult world 
care must be taken to protect his per- 
sonal vision and his unique power of 
feeling from the fragmentizing and 
debasing influences of copying adult 
drawings, cartoons, photographs, and 
so on. 


THE TWO APPROACHES 


In picture-making some children 
will be very visual-minded, selecting 
from their observations and showing 
concern for detail and _ proportion, 
while others will work more from their 
feelings. Help in drawing should be 
given only when it is requested, and 
then in most cases all that is re- 
quired from the teacher is encourage- 
ment and reassurance or a _ helpful 
question leading the child back to his 
own resources. 


ART SERVES THE CHILD 


For the fourth-grader, art is more 
a complex form of play. To the sixth- 
grader, function is more important. 
The fourth-grader works best on his 
own, although cooperative enterprises 
can be undertaken. The sixth-grader 
often requires the stimulus ‘and pro- 
tection of the group. He will throw 
himself into school projects because 
he is stimulated by the social as well 
as the creative function of the work 
at hand. 

A rich program for these three 
grades can be built around picture- 
making with paints, crayons, and 
chalks, From late grade four, chil- 
dren readily illustrate legends, tales, 
myths, skillfully made real to them. 
During a well motivated activity of 
this kind, most children will want to 
make a second picture. If this is the 
case, some provision must be made for 
the teacher’s acceptance of the child’s 
first finished work, a need which many 
children feel. 

We wish the creative process to 
work its way through. Sometimes the 
child seems content with a superficial 
treatment; on the other hand, he may 
not be really making use of his mate- 
rials. Each teacher will have to find 
his own method, 


COOPERATIVE EVALUATING 


At this time, as at the conclusion 
of any work, I believe one must be 
prepared to accept both the child and 
his art completely. If the work is 
honestly done, this should be made a 
special occasion for the child and 
yourself. Look at the picture, find- 
ing and appreciating its strength and 
sensitivity, letting the child tell about 
it if he wishes. One way of answering 
his question if he says, “Is it finished?” 
is to hold it up for him, giving him 
time to view it as if with your eyes, 
and asking him if he thinks it is. He 
may wish to do something more to it, 
but whatever that decision, it is the 
child’s. 

(Continued on page 102) 








‘The Pere Pictures 





Boy with Rabbit 


Raeburn = colors, size 7 
$1.00. 


TEACHERS: In. 
terest your pupils in 
the world’s great 
paintings! Every child 
should have his own 


collection for study 
and enjoyment. Lovely 
sepia copies, so « duca- 


tional, so inexpensive, 
ONLY TWO CENTS 
each for 30 or more. 
tus qetverta Size 


Why not send 60 
cents TODAY for 30 
Pictures appealing to 
children; or 30 art 
subjects. The sect of 
33 5 poomtants for 66 


For SPRING BIRD 
TUDY: 25° picture 


ictures 
of common birds, i 


in 


x 9, for 


65-page CATALOGUE with 1690 small illustrations 


in it and sample pictures, for 25 cents, 


Perry Pictures, Inc., Box 13, Malden, Mass. 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty. wi national distribution, 
and beautifully designed ks. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHER RS 
Attn. Mr. Carson 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 














FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World’s leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk music 


on RECORDS. 


Including THE ETHNIC FOLK. 


WAYS LIBRARY which contains a selection of the 
music of over 200 peoples, recorded on location; each 
Long Play Record is accompanied by extensive notes 
by collectors and recognized sutherities . 


And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series for 


children. ANTHOLOGY OF 


JAZZ _ and AMERIC AN 


FOLK MUSIC. INTERNATIONAL, SCIENCE and 


LITERATU ed omnes, 
plete catalog write t 
FOLKWAYS. RECORDS & SERVICE gov. 
117 West 46th St., New York 36, N. 
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a new storybook 

for all the school year! 

Stories of every type that will 
appeal to all grade levels 

are included in this 112-page 
volume. Seasonal stories, 
biographical stories, stories 

for every special day and event, 
informative stories, others 

that tie in with social studies. 
Full-page illustrations. A 
complete Ready Reference Index. 
Large-size 10” x 13” page. 

Hard cover $3.00. Paper cover 
$2.25. Postage prepaid on cash 
order. Credit orders subject 

to postage and handling charges. 
Order from: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Dansville, N. Y. 











Earn Your Music Degree 


Learn at Home 
to you and your 
ship and bui - NerouD feeling. At hom 


YOUR class. ‘Bee how ‘easily you lead them . . 
they enthuse over musical routines 


Music is im 


with courses leading to the BACHELO 


mail coupon for ill) 
Obligation” Po or ustrated 


| bop. eens, EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


Dept. E-689, 2000 So. Michigan, Chicago 16, Hl. | 








School Mus. (Beginner's) Violin 
if Ee Pub. School Mus. (Supervisor's) Guitar l 
U Piano, at , —_— Course Mandolin 
{j bar Studen rt . Bing! Clarinet 
ar Traini t ~~ 
Hist. & A nal @ Agee Cornet- 
1 Adv. Sompesition Prof. Cornet. pt. 
Dble. Counterpoint Choral Conducting 
1 Harmony © Dance Arranging 0 Voice | 
1 name 0@b 5 066 06.08 oe Mex 5 
I Street I 
City , State ! 
Music experience i 
Lepabanananasanesanebasenaband 


portant 
pupils! It establishes firmer leader- 


as 
Create new inter- 
gis in, the classroom. This is the ONLY Home hn OF 
Music degree. Check course = are interested in and 
esson and booklet. No 
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South America IV—Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador 
(Continued from page 97) 


province which are isolated by moun- 
tains and accessible only by sea. Many 
Negroes live here. 

People 

1, About 50 per cent of Ecuador’s 
3% million people are Indian. The 
uncivilized jungle Jivaros are head 
hunters who use blowguns and poisoned 
darts, and they can shrink a man’s 
head to the size of an orange. 

2. Highland Indians are farmers or 
herdsmen. Their enlarged lungs make 
breathing easier at high altitudes. 

3. Cholas (Spanish and Indian) of 
the lowlands work on plantations or 
their own farms. 

Miscellaneous 

1. Ecuador’s birds range in size 
from tiny hummingbirds to giant con- 
dors. Our kingbirds and barn swallows 
winter in Ecuador. 

2. Giant land tortoises on the Gala- 
pagos Islands, 550 miles from the 
coast, are roosting places for flocks 
of birds. Tortoises face extinction as 
wild hogs and dogs eat their eggs. 

3. The first cotton mill started in 
1840 after an Ecuadorian learned the 
trade in Paterson, New Jersey! The 
machinery was carried by mule over 
the Andes from the ship to Otavalo. 

4. You can straddle the Equator on 
a plateau 2 miles above sea level about 
10 miles from Quito where the Ecua- 
dorian government erected a monu- 
ment. 


ACTIVITIES—For the Year 


1. As you color the areas represent- 
ing Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador, the 
map of South America begins to look 
quite complete. Be sure to show the 
extent of the Andes mountains. 

2. For a handy visual record, make 
a “miniature mural” album (8%” x 


11” pages) in which each child paints 
or sketches some point of interest. 

3. Combine a fact-gathering activity 
with the file box on South America. 
By now the box may need editing. 

AuTuor’s Note: Beginning with Bra- 
zil, the first unit on South America, in 
the September issue, a series of activi- 
ties was proposed, with the idea that 
further development would come as oth- 
er countries were studied. In effect, the 
children would be doing large projects 
without spending too much time on a 
single item. The above activities will 
add another interesting chapter to the 
South American story. 


PROBLEMS FOR INDIVIDUAL 
OR COMMITTEE WORK 


1. Make a bar graph showing eleva- 
tions where various crops of Bolivia, 
Peru, and Ecuador are grown. On 
same graph indicate altitude where 
you live. Discuss differences in climate 
at*various levels. 

2. Saturday is market day for many 
Indian families. The sale of produce 
and handcrafts continues until after 
Sunday church services. Discuss rea- 
sons why the custom is practical. 

3. Why are mud-brick houses with 
thatched roofs used in the Andes high- 
lands? Are they used in other coun- 
tries of the world? 

4, The youngest voting age in each 
country varies from 18 to 21 years 
For a good pro-and-con discussion, ask 
the question, “Should voting age in 
the U.S. be lowered to 18?” 

5. Some trains crossing the Andes 
carry oxygen for the passengers. Why 
is this necessary? Are there places 
in the U.S. where altitude might trou- 
ble visitors? 

6. If the music teacher can get the 
RCA International Records No. 83768 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Keep a supply of these 
amazing little discs on 
hand. They're adhesive on 
both sides - stick without 
damage to any surface in- 
cluding blackboard, glass, 
wood and tile - and they 
are neat, completely out of 
sight when applied. 


Use them for mounting pa- 
pers, wall charts, pictures, 
displays, window decora- 
tions, albums and in hun- 


dreds of other helpful, | THOMPSON - WINCHESTER CO., INC. .. 
practical ways. | 1299 Boylston Street, Boston 15, Mass. 
P Please send .............. packs of Stik-tacks, 328 
Still only $1.00 for I dises per pack, $1.00 each. 
328 discs ‘four folders) 
| DOOD scisicceninsenctiicsntdlbsacidibtamadiaaiiiitinednsbniianatianenanttions 
order from your school supplier 6 hela scl ERP ae oi Sere Weare 
or from l 
2 ee nenen ne seca Zone eee 
& distributed in Canada by l 
REEVES & Sons (Conade) ltd. Torontol0 =| Sa ned 
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TEACHING COMES ALIVE 
WITH BESELER'S 


VU-LYTE Uf 


OPAQUE PRO .EC TOR 
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The daily newspapers, a map, watch, magazine covers ...a flower, leaf, 
a key... music, handwriting, illustrations of every kind in brilliant color 
or black and white. All these FREE materials—all around you—become 
teaching aids in the VU-LYTE IL. 


Only Beseler’s VU-LYTE II has *Pointex: the built-in optical pointer. A 
clear} sharp arrow points anywhere on the screen... keeps attention right 
where the teacher wants it. *Feed-O-Matic Conveyor: automatically rolls 
copy in and out, gives smooth, untroubled performance, *Delivers Twice 
the Illumination (140 lumens) of prior models. Can be used in partially 
lighted rooms. *VU-LYTE II is smaller, lighter, more compact. *Accepts 
big, three-dimensional objects for projection. Door opens to manipulate 
objects. *VU-LYTE II has provisions to keep books and papers flat and in 
focus. *Lens cap and power cord are permanently attached. *Your choice 
of four beautiful decorator colors: gold, green, blue, black. *The VU-LYTE II 
is the most functional of all opaque projectors. It is a magnificent new instru- 
ment for teaching. Write for the New Free Folder: “TURN TEACHING 
INTO LEARNING.” 





CHARLES Ceseler COMPANY 


SINCE 1669 


EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OPAQUE AND OVERHEAD PROJECTION APPARATUS. 








teach time-telling in easy steps with The Instructor 


TIME - TEACHER SET 


Here's a complete Time-Telling Package with 36 small pupil clock- 
faces and 1 large master clockface. Classroom tested and proved, 
the TIME-TEACHER provides specific help, for it employs pupil 
participation in all time-telling exercises. It's the easy way to 
teach time-telling and - it's fun for your pupils. 

The small clockfaces are printed four to a sheet with cutout lines 
indicated. The hands and brass fasteners are separately ~_ 
You simply cut the small faces apart and attach the hands. Both 
the teacher's clockface and the smal! clocks have red hour hands 
and blue minute hands. When attached, the hands turn easily yet 
are firmly secured to the sturdy poster board. The numerals on 
the large clock are big enough to be clearly seen from every 
part of the classroom. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY Cn 
the coupons for the items 

_amamouncineente es 
are not acceptable.) Send 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


you want. (Copied coupons 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 





Genera! coupons: pages 88, 94, 96, 98, 100, 102, 104. 
Travel: pages 106 and 108. Summer Schools: page 108. 





PARKER PEN LETTER WRITING PROJECT. Please send your PEN PARTY WRITING KIT 
(for grades 4 through Jr. High). | understand that | will receive the name and address of 
another teacher and class with whom to correspond - and that my name and address will 
also be sent to her. 





Ins. 565 

PERT Voce weccecceecccceswcccccccccercesccercccecseecccccscceecocccoccees GreSe 2c ssscceser 
Street or R.D. ..... TUTE OTE TET TEL TT PTO TOL TTTULT TT TTT EPE TUT TTT ee eee No. Pupils ..... 
GOP cccccccccvcccecsccccescs peeenedesesonde'sdoseeesor snows BORO ccivoee TOS 6 can vvnnd 3-57 
e ee eeceeese SSSSCCOSSSSSOSSESSCES eeeseeeeseeeeeeeee 





Please send 


INSTRUCTO FLANNEL BOARDS AND FELT CUT-OUTS, Jacronda Mig. Co. 
me your illustrated 20-page brochure. 


Ins. 484 
| | Dr r rrr rr rrr rrr rrrrrrrrrrererrrrri rit rir rrrrir ey Tree Gees ccccccceses 
DORA BE GG oinib ccs icsceds ccceccdnvctcsdsvaccescviccvededenssccccccscoeee No. Pupils ..... 
CPU Gta iwanteewdctcnwinsscceccccceoeedwareWocceseoseescere ae eee ee 3-57 





THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY. Yes, | am interested in new creative uses for 
@ Prang Crayonex Crayons. Please send me a copy of your colorful circular ‘'Inspiration Un- 

















limited."' 

Ins. 222 
 PTTTETITITILILITETITITITTT TELL eit Grade occcccccces 
Street or R.D. ...... Dabbneced sekdeseses eb bevy ebh4shiededsehesebeeeddes cea vex No. Pupils ..... 
<  ereey terry Terre TT eT rT TC TETERETTTTE TLE ETT BOGS ddvcses PHO 6 ccvivice 3-57 

CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., Dept. TI-31. Please send FLO-MASTER SCHOOL BUL- 
LETIN, showing many ways a teacher can use the FLO-MASTER FELT TIP PEN. 

Ins. 377 
MOTO ccccccccccccccecccccccccc ccc eeeses esses sereeeeeeeereceseeeeesereees GHRED cccvsicccces 
PD CDS 0b6.06 beso dodccdceds decceccccesendeseovcescocccoeseseecesstonse No. Pupils ..... 
SPE TTT TTT TT ETT TT TITTLE TLL Te ee eee Por 3-57 

Secccccccescseseees ° Coccccsccceses ° 
@ CORONET FILMS. Please send me your 1957-58 Catalogue of Coronet Instructional Films. 
ins. 97 
PPV TTTETTITITITELITL LITLE LILE LILLE ee Gree 6s cccceces 
SovSe? OF B.D. ccccccccccccsccccdecccccccvccescesccvceccccco.cece BON 6 oF odbcnde sutie'rsncces 
GY a cecccccccccccccecs ccc cccccccccccescccesoccccesocccees TORO cccsccs BORO cccccccee 3-57 
THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Educational Dept., Pencil Sales Division. Please 
send me sample kit and information on the Dixon Line of School Pencils. 

Ins. 535 

VPTTTTTTITTT TITTLE iii BreSe cccccccccces 
Street OF B.D. ncccccccccccccccccccsccccces Bod cecsewercctoesenes coceccisccrensesvcncesecesese 
City ....- Sdee cere cevesoccrsocccccccccececvcccescescovosece Zone ....... TOMO ccccsoess 3-57 





MASTER ADDRESSER CO. 


Please send me full information on the Master Portable Spirit 
Duplicator. 


Ins. 414 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Please send me descriptive literature on: () Phonics; []) Reading; 
(CD Remedial Reading; ( Science. 
Ins. 403 








WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. Please send reprint of CLASSROOM CLINIC FOR ELE- 
MENTARY TEACHERS, your new 8-page informative brochure appearing in the February 
issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 


Ins. 269 
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* §outh America [TV— 
Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador 
(Continued from page 99) 


and No. 78983, 78 rpm, you can listen 
to the national anthems of Ecuador 
and Peru. Do you prefer one more 
than the other? Try to explain reasons. 

7. As soon as the birds begin ar- 
riving in your locality, after winter 
vacations as far south as Ecuador, re- 
cord the date of return on a chart. 

8. Archaeology is the study of an- 
cient history and cultures. Find pic- 
tures of the ruins at Machu Picchu, 
and read about civilization that was 
developed on this 10,000 ft. ridge of 
the Andes, and how it was rediscovered. 

9. Get some balsa and do a little 
whittling. Make the carvings relate to 
one or more of these countries. 


CULMINATION 


Have an Alacitas Fair. Small-size 
figures of “Ekeko” could be carved 
from baisa, shaped from clay, or made 
from pipe cleaners. Award them to 
children who answer questions in a 
quiz program correctly. 

For an assembly program, let a 
panel group outline geographical con- 
ditions which affect the living habits 
and customs of the people. Point out 
how each country is striving to raise 
living standards, increase business and 
industry, improve health and educa- 
tion, and extend rail, highway, and 
air service. 

EVALUATION 

1. Are the children leaving the study 
with the impression that the future of 
these countries can be much brighter 
than some phases of their past? 

2. Did you try to balance child in- 
terest in Indians with other interest- 
ing features in each country? 

3. How much did you tie words and 
visual aids together to get a firmer 
bond of knowledge? 

A-V SUGGESTIONS 

Bananas Grow Upside Down: River 
Boats, Llamas and Airplanes, “Latin 
America—The Land and Its Gifts” 
(filmstrips, color), McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. 

Bolivia and Chile; Peru and Ecuador, 
“South America” (filmstrips), Stan- 
ley Bowmar Co., 12 Cleveland St., 
Valhalla, N.Y. 

Earthquakes (film), Almanac Films, 
Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New York 36. 

Lands and Peopie of the Middle 
Andes—Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru, 
“South America” (filmstrip, color), 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 

Life in the High Mountains; Life in 
the Tropical Forest, “South Ameri- 
ca: A Regional Study” (filmstrips, 
color), Eye Gate House, Inc., 2716 
4lst Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

Market Day at Cusco—Peru, “Chil- 
dren of Latin America” (filmstrip, 
color), Young America Films, Inc., 
18 E. 41st St., New York 17. 

Peru, “Our South American Neigh- 
bors” (filmstrip), Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, IIl. 

Peru, People of the Mountains (film), 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc. 
Spanish Explorations, “Age of Dis- 


covery and Exploration” (filmstrip, 
color), The Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 
11. 

Story of Bananas (film), International 
Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson 


Blvd., Chicago 4. 





There is still time to send 
your Travel Contest entry. 
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CRAYONEA 





Ideas literally come to life with 
easy working, colorful and ver- 
satile CRAYONEX Drawing and 
Coloring Crayons. 


Favorites with the “crayon 
crowd” the country over! A box 


for every age and purpose. 


> 


Ask your “Prang-Man” to show 
you the big assortment of Prang 


Crayonex packages. 
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Penelope Ann Disobeys 
(Continued from page 86) 


Still fearful lest she alarm the 
Indian who watched outside, Penelope 
Ann moved slowly to the door. Once 
outside, she wanted to run, but caution 
held her back. As she picked her way 
carefully, ready to dodge any dan- 
ger, she wondered how Aunt Deborah 
planned to hold the Indian’s attention. 

Had Penelope Ann looked into the 
cabin, she would have found Aunt 
Deborah using the only means at hand. 
She held the great apple pie, golden 
brown, and unusual with its decora- 
tion. She inspected it carefully, sniffed 
it temptingly, and placed it in the very 
center of the table. She arranged five 
places, choosing the shiny dishes used 
only for honored guests. And last of 
all, she reached above the fireplace, 
and took down the long Peace Pipe, 
a treasured gift from the friendly 
Indian Chief of a neighboring tribe. 
Surely, no Indian brave could refuse 
an invitation so tempting and friendly. 

At last, Penelope Ann stumbled into 
the barn. She told her story to Father 
and Edward. Edward reached for his 
gun, but Father stopped him. He spoke 
to Penelope Ann. 

“You say he is not friendly, child?” 

“His face is covered with war paint.” 

“But we are friendly people, and we 
must show him so. Leave the gun here, 
Edward.” 

He turned again to Penelope Ann, 
and spoke calmly. “Obey your aunt. 
Stay here. You will be safe.” Then, 
with Edward following, he slipped out 
of the barn, and Penelope Ann was 
left entirely alone. 

By now it was dark. No light came 
from the open doorway. There was no 
way to know what was happening out- 
side. 

A twig snapped. She heard a step 
on the path very near the door. She 
clutched a heavy hay fork, ready to 
crash it upon the skull of anyone who 
came near. But just as a shadowy 


figure filled the doorway, she heard 
a soft whistle. It was Edward. “Tell 
me,” she demanded, “what happened?” 

“We have company for supper,” he 
said casually. 

Penelope Ann stamped her foot. 
“But he is not a friendly Indian. His 
face—” 

“Father says one must look deeper 
than the surface of the skin to know 
a friend.” 

“But how did you get him in?” 
demanded Penelope Ann. 

“Indeed, it was easy. We crept, 
one either side of the cabin. He saw 
only that fancy appke pie you baked 
for the Sabbath. When Father reached 
his side he almost jumped out of his 
red skin.” 

“What happened then?” Penelope 
Ann wanted to forget that awful pie. 
“Oh, Father pointed to your special 
pie, and said, ‘Come. Eat,’” laughed 
Edward. “And now,” he added, “you 
must come, too, or the pie will be 
gone, and we shall have none of it.” 

Penelope Ann hesitated at the door 
of the cabin, still fearful of the painted 
Indian. Urged on by Edward, she at 
last reached the table. She heard a 
deep grunt. The Indian spoke to her. 

“Indian Scout watch white girl 
make pictures with needle. Wait long. 
Make no more. Why?” 

Penelope Ann hung her head. In- 
deed, she did not need to answer. A 
hearty laugh went round the table. A 
friendly grunt led Penelope Ann to 
think the Indian brave knew the 
answer, too. 

As the last crumb of her fancy 
Sabbath pie disappeared, Penelope 
Ann sighed happily. True, she had 
another pie to bake, and the whole 
sampler to work over again. But she 
knew she had been forgiven. For with 
them she had won for all her people 
a strong friend in the strange young 
Indian warrior. 





All in the Day’s Work 


Carrie Rarick 


HOW TO SPEAK 


YOU found a new book to use. It 
was called, How to Speak Well. 

“I'll try it out today!” you thought. 
You turned to an interesting-looking 
page, stood up tall, and began to 
teach the lesson on how to make 
the “I” sound. 

“Now stick out your tongue! "Way 
out! Wave good-bye with it!” (Tiny 
red tongues wave at you.) 

“Now your tongue is an elephant 
trunk—wave it up and down.” (Lit- 
tle red tongues wave up and down.) 















CONSERVATION CLASSES 


OVER 65 PICTURES 
6% x 8%"—36 pages 


Sketch used here is 
from the booklet 


Here's booklet, 
“Balance in Nature*’ 


BALANCE IN NATURE. 

It may help you /f Most of the illustra- 

: tions are true-life 

in teaching hotos..1t is one of 

ow, Peterson’s popu- 

your lar basic science ed- 

b ucation series. It’s by 

oys \ . Parker & Buchsbaum. 
and ™ : 


girls to see 
why conservation 
is so important. 


[ S 


This is SO 
understandingly 
told on the 
Junior High level that 
it becomes apparent— 
all life is interdependent 
and without conservatior: 


3 To get booklet, described, write to 
consequences are serious... 


CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 
Chicago 5, Ill. and send 60¢ ppd. 


The bright, lively flavor and 
pleasant chewing of delicious 

Wrigley’s Spearmint give a little boost: 

and help you relax naturally. Try tonight. 











“Now your tongue is a watering 
trough—curl the edges up—so.” 
(Funny red tongues curl up.) 

“And next let your tongue be a 
mop and mop the roof of your mouth, 
the floor, the sides, and all around.” 
(Horrible red tongues move in hor- 
rible grimaces—around and around.) 
“Now, put your tongue behind your upper teeth—so—and say “1.” 
(Sounds of “I” around you.) “Be sure to put your tongue behind 
your upper teeth.” (Queer little upturned faces.) “That's the 

way... 

And then she says it—practical Sue. “How can you put your tongue 
behind your front teeth, when you haven’t any front teeth?” 

“Huh?” you ask. “Well, now, how can you?” 

And you stare around the room at the toothless grins—and wonder, 
“How can you?” 

So endeth the first lesson on “how to speak well”! 











CREOLE PETROLEUM CORPORATION, an 
affiliate of Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey), invites applications for work in 
Venezuela to teach children of Company's 
U.S. employees for the 1957-58 school 
year. Candidates must be bilingual (Eng- 
lish-Spanish) and have a college degree 
with major in education, valid U.S. certifi- 
cation and 2 to 5 years teaching experi- 
ence in range of kindergarten through the 
eighth grade. A limited number of open- 
ings will also be available for non- 

bilingual candidates. Salary, including 
t bonus, $6,795 - $7,900, depending upon 
BS or MS degree; also liberal employees 
benefits and annual home vacation with 
travel expenses. Send complete experience 
resume and personal data. Replies, of 
course, will be held in confidence. 


Creole Petroleum Corporation 
1230 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 20, New York 


BILINGUAL 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


FEMALE 
SINGLE 
Age 23-32 














POEMS CHILDREN ENJOY 




















A brand-new classroom poetry book. Contains nearly 700 poems for every holi- 
day and special occasion, recitations, social studies and English. Illustrated. 
Carefully indexed. Postage prepaid on cash orders. Hard Cover $3.00. Paper 
Cover $2.25. Order from: F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


FILL IN COMPLETELY Y 

you want. (Copied coupons , 

are not acceptable.) Send ————— 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 

General coupons: pages 88, 94, 96, 98, 100, 102, 104. 


and CLIP SEPARATELY 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Travel: pages 106 and 108. Summer Schools: page 108. 








STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. K133. Please send me, in a plain envelope, complete 
information about your Borrow-By-Mail service for teachers, as described in advertisement 


on Page 3. 
Ins. 328 
Name .occescceees PPTTTTITITITITITITT TITTLE LLL Tirir iii Grade ...cccccees 
Street or R.D. ......eeeee evccece Peseodvoccrecccesovccsecsccoccces SOE as ctrccosscocecseceess 
CHY wccccccccccccccccccceccecccccerereceseseseeseeesesoeees Te a Pree 3-57 





©. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY. Please send set of 12” by 19” charts of SPEEDBALL 
Pen Lettering. Also lessons on LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING. 





Ins. 310 

PPITTTTTITITITITITITITITITITTLL TTT TTT LTT GOES sscceccossese 

DNS SP AD. a oc 600.00 0064b.00000 66500066 65 66506600000 580565000 09564060 cecere No. Pupils ..... 
GY ccccvsecccccccocccsccsscccesccesosesooccocecccescoesee BORO vcccves  reerery 3-57 





KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Econom'cs Services, Dept. INS. 357. Please send me the 
right Kellogg's breakfast for my grade. Send everything - full color wall poster, individual 
score cards, prize badges for students on the winning team, and special merit seals for 
each student with a perfect score - all free. My grade is: Kindergarten - 3rd grade, ! 
get the Early Bird game; () Grades 4 - 6, | get the Wild Bill Hickok Game. 





Ins. 125 
MOMRD cccccccccccsccccccccccccccecesececceeececcceses No. Students ..........+. Grade .....+65- 
GUE ccccccedccceccccccces c6b0bscéesocecdeses BUNGE AGGIE. occ ccccccccsccesccocesscecese 
Perr en TT Tere eer VT ereTeoPrTTTe TT Ty TTI TTT Zone .....+.- GOOD. ccnccsece 3-57 











DITTO, INC. Please send me: [] Information about the new Automatic Electric D-11 
Duplicator; The DITTO D-10 Duplicator; [) Catalog of your 59 new Workbooks for re- 
production of Direct (liquid) Process machines. 





Ins. 15 
PERT ccccccccdcccccccecgsecccbscccccccccsocccccnssecoeeeceeocéeoeesooces GE gisccvsesoe 
GRPNES OF RB. iocie desde dice cecccccccdcccvceseseccccessccctsocccccscccosceoees No. Pupils 
GOD cvecesodcdcdrecccccsevecccccisnececcoes eee eee BOUND Sdweodecéssccdess 3-57 





VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION. Please send me catalog describing the com- 
plete new line of Victor 16mm sound motion picture projectors. 





Ins. 480 
Name ..... Coccccocceces PTITITITITITITITITITITITTT LITT iii Grade coccccccces 
FD PTET TTT TTT OTT TT TTT TCO TTL TTT TTT TT TTT TTT TTT Tee No. Pupils ...... 
EE cbebeebadercedoeececccccdcessevccecatebecs GOOG ccccccccccsccsses State ......... 3-57 





FRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION. Please send information on your American Pictorial 
History. (See ad on Page 97.) 





Ins. 273 

PITT TTI TE TT TELL LITT TTT TTL TTT Titre tire GROSS ov cee: cccee 
NS NP ROOT TO PM VOTO POT TT TT TT TTT TUTE TT OTT ETT TTT TTT Tee No. Pupils ..... 
GND bOUUSN oeREebdewede edd ds cccccosrededsecconessocoeoeces Zone ....... a errr 3-57 





THE AMERICAN SEED COMPANY. Please send me complete information on your money- 
raising plan for any school group plus a free packet of flower seeds. 


Ins. 358 


EERE EERE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHE EEE EE HEHEHE EH EE EEE EEE HEHEHE EHH EEE E HED 








AUDIO DEVICES, INC. Please send me a copy of the latest issue of your quarterly maga- 
zine for tape recording enthusiasts, Audio Record. | would also like to be placed on the 
subscription list to receive future issues. 





Ins. 441 

eps 00.0005 00 bs 600600 0bs5 06669900 500560000600 Dees brccsoeneccoccace Brads. .scasicsves 
SI GP. EDS nb00. 660.86 66000000000000000006660900000 00060 c0scccncnssedscoecs No. Pupils ..... 
GD scccccc cones ccccccccccccccccccccccoeccceccocescecsece BORD cccccce BUD sicedevec 3-57 
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Frankie’s Search 
for an Arrow 
(Continued from page 89) 


“That fire must have been started 
by a careless hunter.” 

Professor Johnson nodded absently 
with his eyes suddenly focused on the 
mammoth white pine around which 
the fire had been burning. “Look at 
that pine!” 

Frankie began measuring the circum- 
ference of the tree and the professor 
was down on his knees instantly with 
his magnifying glass studying the bark. 

“What do you think, Professor? It’s 
the right size. Could it be?” 

Waving his glass, the professor 
shouted, “I’m sufe this is one of the 
old pines we’re looking for.” 

“Here I go,” cried Frankie. 

Professor Johnson gave Frankie a 
boost up the trunk. “It wouldn’t be 
more than six feet up,” he said. 

“T think I see something,” Frankie 
shouted. A minute later he yelled, 
“There’s a faint mark here!” 

“Even a faint mark will satisfy the 
university,” encouraged the professor. 
“That and this tree’s diameter. And 
look at those seedlings on the side 
where the fire didn’t touch. Do you 
think your father will sell them, and 
this tree, and any others they might 
want?” 

“I think so! That way we'll keep 
our land and the university can still 
have some trees to reforest the moun- 
tains. I’d like to get a picture of that 
tree.” 

“And I want a picture of your dog. 
Smartest dog it’s ever been my pleasure 
to know.” Ethan submittted to the 
professor’s pat on the head. “If he 
hadn’t smelled smoke, there might not 
have been a tree here by now. 

“But you and Ethan better start 
back. You don’t want to be caught in 
here after dark. I'll camp here all 
night and you come up tomorrow with 
your father and a camera.” 

The trek down the mountain was 
started. Frankie called back to the 
professor, “Ill see you before noon 
tomorrow. I'll bring you some dough- 
nuts and help you eat them.” 


Hatching Baby Chicks 
(Continued from page 96) 


We keep clean paper on the floor of 
our yard, 

We have a chicken waterer in the yard. 

Mrs. Anderson taught the chickens to 
drink by dipping their bills in the 
water. 

Friday 

We have a feeder for our chicks. 

There is baby chick feed in the feeder. 

Our chickens can eat today. 

They do not eat until they are about 
two days old. 

Monday 

Our chicks just eat and sleep. 

They are very happy. 

They don’t often “peep.” 

Tuesday 

Our chicks are growing wing feathers. 

They have peat moss on the floor of 
their yard to scratch in. 

Wednesday 

Our chicks are one week old. 

Soon they will be given grit. 

This will stay in their gizzards. 

The gizzard grinds the coarse food 
the chicks eat. 

Chickens need gizzards because they 
have no teeth. 

I think a man will take our chickens 
home tomorrow. 

He has a big yard for them and a 
larger brooder house. 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


Chickens on the Farm, “The Farmer’s 
Animal Friends” (filmstrip, color), 
The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 
E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11. 

Farm Animals and Pets, “Beginning 
Nature Study” (filmstrip, color), 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 

Farmyard Babies (film, color, and 
black and white), Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

Little Red Hen (film, color), Coronet 
Films. 

Mother Hen’s Family (film, color, and 
black and white), Coronet Films, 

Poultry on the Farm (film), Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 


What to Expect from 
Fourth, Fifth, 
and Sixth Graders 


(Continued from page 98) 


To grade the work is harmful to 
the child. For class records, growth 
should be evaluated in terms of work 
habits and attitudes. 

The pictures should then be well 
displayed, with every child’s work rep- 
resented. Class discussion of the dis- 
played pictures should encourage 
further growth as well as increase the 
children’s powers of appreciation. 

If we make our plans conform to 
the growth patterns of the interme- 
diate grades, we will give the chil- 
dren the “whole experience” they s: 
much need. The teacher need not be 
a specialist, let alone an artist, but 
should ‘have an understanding and 
sympathetic nature which can love 
each child and the art he produces. 


Lifting the Hush-Hush 
from Discipline 
(Continued from page 6) 


for the reasons behind his antisocial 
attitude. He has unsolved problems 
that are pushing him around. You can 
help him resolve his difficulties. 

Mickey quarreled constantly and 
misbehaved continually until everyone 
who had anything to do with him had 
completely lost patience with him. 
After a little investigation his teacher 
found his father had abandoned him 
and his mother, the mother had to 
work on a night shift, and he was cared 
for by a feeble-minded aunt. Friendly 
attention by the teacher and a bit of 
tactful suggestion to his classmates 
brought a miraculous change in Mickey. 

The lowest level of response is fear 
of punishment. The child whose be- 
havior is so immature that he will 
respond to nothing higher must have 
special help. 

The teacher, when he faces the 
delinquent or near-delinquent child, 
is oftentimes up against the delin- 
quency of the parents and the com- 
munity. But that must not discourage 
him from doing the best he can. Not 
many problems can be adjusted quick 
ly, and many have no pat solution 
The teacher’s knowing about them 
usually helps the pupil a good deal, 
and sometimes is sufficient to make a 
good citizen out of a potential trouble 
maker. 

The crux of the problem, then, lies 
with the teacher. Fairness and impar- 
tiality are musts—but most essential of 
all is the need for firmness, for ade- 
quate control to provide the type of 
situation most conducive to success- 
ful group and individual action. 





Will you be one of the winners in the Travel Contest? 
Tell us why you believe teachers should travel. 
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GAMES nr 


Elementary School 


MYRTLE MERRITT 


Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, State University Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York 


FIRE ENGINE—Grades 1-3 


The children are divided into small groups of four or six, each group 
representing the engines in a firehouse. Each firehouse is given a num- 
ber—1, 2, 3, 4, and soon. A goal or “burning house”’ is established 40-60 
feet from the firehouses. 

One child is chosen to be Fire Chief and calls out the number of a fire- 
house. If he calls “4,” for example, all engines from No. 4 would run 
around the “burning house” and back to their firehouse. The child get- 
ting back first becomes the new Fire Chief. To add to the excitement the 
Fire Chief may call “General Alarm,” whereupon every engine runs. 


FOLLOW ME—Grades 1-3 


Children stand in a circle with one child on the outside as the leader. 
The leader walks around the circle, tapping various players and saying, 
“Follow me.” When he has tapped six or seven players, he hops, skips, 
jumps, or gallops away from the circle. When the leader calls “Go home,” 
they run back to their own places. The one back first is the new leader. 


CLUB FIGHT—Grades 3-6 


Two players stand in a circle about six feet in diameter. An Indian 
club is placed in the center. Each player stands on his right foot and 
grasps his left foot with left hand. The object is to hop around and try 
to grasp the club. If a player steps out of the circle or loses his balance, 
he is out of the game and a new challenger is sent into the ring. This 
continues until someone secures the club and then a new bout is started. 
Note: For a large group several circles would permit more activity. 


COWBOY ROUNDUP—Grades 3-6 


Five players are selected to be “cowboys” and they form a line with 
hands joined. All others are “steers.” The “cowboys” attempt to en- 
circle as many “steers” as they can. Those caught are eliminated. Play 
continues until only five “steers” remain. They become “cowboys” for 
the next game. Note: A definite playing area should be designated or 
game will last too long. 


FIVE JUMPS—Grades 3-6 


Players are lined up side by side on a designated starting line. Keep- 
ing feet together, each player takes five consecutive jumps and then 
stands in place. Jump may be measured from heel to starting line, or the 
three persons with the longest combined jumps may be determined. Re- 
peat the contest several times. Encourage children to use arm swing and 
deep knee bend to gain more distance. If class is very large, several heats 
may be run and then a final heat in which the winners compete. 


GHOSTS—Grades 3-6 


A classroom game 

Any number of players establish an order of turns. For greater activ- 
ity, groups should be limited to five or six players; thus with a large class 
several groups might be formed with each playing a separate game. 


First person names a letter as “c,” with a definite word in mind as 
” thinking possibly of “crow,” and 


“ 


cat.” Next player adds a letter as “r, 
soon. Object of the game is to try to avoid adding any letter that com- 
pletes a word of more than two letters. If they do end a word, they have 
a “G” scored against them. Each time a miss is made, a letter of the 
word “Ghost” is added against their score. When they have all of the 
letters, they are eliminated from the game. If anyone talks to a ghost, he 
gets a letter scored against him. A person may bluff providing he isn’t 
challenged before the next player takes his turn. If challenged, a player 
not having an authentic word in mind gets a letter scored against him. 
If he has a word, the challenger gets a letter scored against himself. 


n Lot... and spend littie/ 














The luxury and comfort of rail travel 
cost little in Britain when you travel on 
a Thrift Tour Ticket. Up to 1,000 miles 
of rail travel in Britain and Ireland— 
only $20 (2nd class), $30 (Ist class). 
Good for berths and reservations and 


BRITISH RAI LWAY: 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + TORONTO 





° TO EDINBURGH from London (393 miles) the rail fare is 
only $7.87 on your Thrift Tour Ticket—only 2¢ a mile! 


all Irish cross-channel and MacBraynes 
Scottish steamer services. Valid for six 
months. Additional mileage available 
at commensurate savings. See your 
travel agent before you leave. Not 
sold overseas. 





Want “planning” literature? Write British Railways, Dept.1-3, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 














THE 3-DIMENSIONAL HANDICRAFT 
WHAT IS PLY-CRAFT? 


It is a unique method of making true-to- 
life MODELS of BIRDS and DOGS by glu- 
ing PRECUT numbered SHAPES together 
until the modei is formed. When finished 
it looks as if it was actually handcarved 
by an expert from a solid block. Truly 
amazing. Authentic in every detail. 


NO SKILL ® NO TOOLS NEEDED 


Any child 7 years or older can do it. Boys and 
giris are equally interested. Used by N.Y. useum 
of Natural History, Boy gee of America, Grade 
Schools, Audubon Societ camps and_ others. 
Educational and a. “acclaimed by Teachers. 


IDEAL FOR A CLASS PROJECT 


Children love it—It's FUN! 
READ WHAT TEACHERS SAY 


“1 was very much pleased with the Ply-Craft. Even 
my first and second graders made beautiful models. 
They enjoyed it so much, too 
Lylah Papke, Burnheim School, Milaca, Minn. 


“Ply-Craft > excellent for children to use. The 
feel they hav Some chil- 
dren that |! never could get to — @ anything | did 
the models, were so ye vy and ake 
more. These were used in a third grede up.”” 
Eugenia Hargett, Gaithersburg Elem., Boyds, Md. 


“*The most wonderful work I have ever presented to 
the 6th grade.” Mrs. Zelia Heck, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


“Attractive, entertaining, educational. | was quite 
thrilled with ang way the children followed me 
directions.” Mrs. E. E. Sulcer, Prin., Madiso 
School, Madison, ” ark. 


“Every child in the class has a project which Is 
presentable when finished. One of the few crafts 
available where the "pupil may demonstrate his own 
taste, and in a yy range that any class or teacher 
can afford.” James D. Funk, Prin., New Franklin 
Elem., Chambersburg, Pa. 


“Wonderful! For lesson and for pleasure. Taxes 
originality. Children loved it. 1 enjoyed their pleas- 
ure and look forward to next " Frances J. 
Mcintyre, Cumberland Hil! School. h Manville, R.1. 


oh - a= Row a 1 discovered Ply-Craft. The sim- 
pie can be worked out by the pupil 
imselt and thee finished product is a pleasure to 
him. am ordering more sets. Thank you for a 
very worth while project.”’ Duicle Treacher, 
Minerva, Ohio. 


iF YOU WAVE NEVER USED PLY-CRAFT YOU OWE 
IT TO YOURSELF TO SEND SOc FOR A SAMPLE SET. 





AN EXCITING 
CLASS PROJECT 












“PHOTOS 
‘| APPROX. 


| “% size 











=. 


Ply-Craft now is sold In sets only. Each set con- 
subjects, ONE pkge. powdered glue, 


8. 
in small uare below how many each set yes 
wish. No C.0.D.’ 





Set No. 4 Set No. 2 Set No. 3 4 
Song Birds Game Birds ” ter — ® 
Woodpecker Mallard Duck | Pintail Duck & 
Grosbeak Canada Goose Redhead Duck 
Goldfince > uail Wh.-Front 
. Cardina eal Goose | 





No. 4 Set No. 5 Set No. 6 & 
. _Ficid'Birds_| bogs & tiger | Sporuing’ Dogs 
Scarlet Tanager J English Setter ke: i 

@ Oriole yachs Scctsn S Terrier : 2 








Dachshund Scote 
* Bluebird Boxer Fox Terris or 
Blue Jay Tiger Beagle Us 





s 
gg ZENITH TOY CORP., 


* DEPT. 14, QUEENS VILLAGE, NEW YORK 
Enclosed Is for which please send 
@ me, postpaid, the sets indicated above. | under- ae 

Stand that each set will contain FOUR subjects, 
@ ONE pkge. glue, ONE lourustion sheet and sand- g 
. paper. 1 am enclosing 50c for each set ordered. 


2 
a BD dive UVES. 6 UE Oc OCR Ee be ces 
. a 
PAGED vo ve cccdvevedeenensesvescosdeds wy 
al ‘ity State a 





« 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items 


you want. (Copied coupons rh You 
are not acceptable.) Send 


All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 


General coupons: pages 88, 94, 96, 98, 100, 102, 104, 
Travel: pages 106 and 108. Summer Schools: page 108. 








SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION. Please send me a free copy of the big SVE booklet 
Reaeaiis - describing recommended Filmstrips and Slides for EASTER and SPRING 


Ins. 197 





THE AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM. Please send me the free Audubon Nature Program 
album, 30 color prints, bird handbook and protective case, and enroll me as a member 
with privileges described on Page 7. 





Ins. 348A 
TT  WPTTITTITTITITITITITITT ITT TIT TTTTTieTTi Ui GHEE “sovcdcseces 
oo. i - | SPPPrrrrrrrrrrrTTrrrrrerrrrrrrrrerrrrirrririrrrerrerii itil i tires ei No. Pupils ..... 
SUE URL dub 06k bac ba swoeddbeSscranedqodecercvcencctvewsoces ORD cavvass BOGRP .0000t050r 3-57 





CHILDCRAFT. Please send me a reprint of your 4-page insert ‘'Teachers Say Childcraft 
Is Basic to the School Program."' 





RRR EEE ERE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE EE EOE EE EEE EEE EEH EEE EE EEEEHE HEHEHE EH HEHEHE EHD 





EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, RCA. Please send me a copy of the new 1957 RCA Victor 
Educational Record catalog. | enclose 10c to cover mailing costs. 


Ins. 163 
GORTID ccccccccccccccccccc secret ceccccecocncees coccescoceecececccococescece Gres cecccssscce 
Sdveet OF B.D. ccccccccccccvcccccccscccccccccccccccccces DR tdG Gy J6ucss vebedhees ous obaneteee 
GI ccc daccdcccecccccesecccogneeccccccccccccocceooeeceoses BORD sccccce State ......... 3-57 


eeccce 
THOMPSON-WINCHESTER CO., INC. Please send me a sample folder of the 82 Stik- 
tack Miracle Discs. [] | enclose ‘25e. 





Ins. 420 
NOME coccccccccceccccccccccccccescescccceccecceeseeseeseee eevccccccs PPYTITITITITIT TTT TTT er 
BOSS GP BIB. cccccccccccccccccccseccsccesccccccccvccccccccclls ceccescocccececocccccecccoccees 
GI cece ccddccccccdodvessccccccceseedsccccscccccccceocces BORD’ cvveves BRNO hose Seece 3-57 


ZENITH TOY CORP. Please send me material to make 4 PLY-CRAFT 3-D true-to-life mod- 
els of () BIRDS or (] DOGS (check one) which are made by gluing together PRE-CUT 
numbered SHAPES and require no tools. () | enclose 50c. 








Ins. 574 
Name ....... PTT ToTTTTTITITI TITTLE TTT TTT ieee eee Coccccoccococes GOED. ccvcssvcisee 
Boyes? OF BD. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs SEO ccccccccccoscdocccccccccccccceseséoccccce 
EERE SS ee ee oe a ee NE Fe Sic sess 3-57 





OUR AMERICAN CONSTITUTION SIMPLIFIED. Please send me, postpaid, one copy of 
@ "Our American Constitution, Simplified and Explained'' as advertised by Educational 


Map & Chart Service on Page 23. | enclose 92¢ (check or money order). 


Ins. 583 
 EPPPTTTTTTTTTTT TTT TTT TTT TTT LTT TTT TTT TTT TTT rir TTT i TTT Tee OEE vccvisssccs 
DPSCP OF B.D. ccccccccccscccccccrcccccccsccccccceseeeeeceseeeeeececsecccscescseccocceseoecese 
GY cccveccccccccccccccsesccccssccvcccescocvccecosessosecs Zone ....... DIO ccccscces 3-57 





We don’t want to be stuck up — but we’re pretty 
close to it. Many teachers using The Instructor 
Coupon Service send their remittances glued or 
taped to the coupon. 


be We do appreciate the help but — we’re all stuck up. 
Coupons are defaced. Coins stick together. We can’t 

count them and the banks can’t handle them. The 

result — your teaching materials are delayed. 


a 
So — please — do not stick your coin remittances 
coin to either the coupon or a separate piece of paper. 
Simply fold your coins (the correct amount, of 
course) in a sheet of paper. Then insert the folded 
sticker sheet in the envelope. 


The Instructor Coupon Sewwice 
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F ns for the Classroom 


RECOMMENDED BY 
DONALD W. SMITH 


Supervisor of Audio-Visual Aids, 
University of Illinois, 
Champaign, Illinois 


AMPHIBIANS: FROGS, TOADS and 
SALAMANDERS—10 min.; sound; 
color $100 or black and white $50; 
purchase; produced by Film Associ- 
ates of California, 10521 Santa Mon- 
ica Blvd., Los Angeles 25. 


Amphibians are backboned ani- 
mals living beside or in fresh-water 
streams. Those without tails (frogs, 
toads, and tree frogs) spend their 
early lives in water breathing with 
gills; in adult life on land they 
breathe with lungs; most go through 
a tadpole stage. Salamanders are 
amphibians with tails. Some, like 
the western newt, go through a tad- 
pole stage, and breathe with gills 
until they are adults and use lungs. 
Tree salamanders breathe through 
their skins and siren salamanders 
spend a lifetime in water using 
gills. Most amphibians eat insects 
during their adult lives. For upper 
grades. 


CHOTU AND HIS JUNGLE ELE- 
PHANT—20 min.; sound; color $100 
or black and white $50; purchase; 
produced by Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 
de Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, 
Calif, 

Children of the Western World 
think of the elephant as an animal 
of the zoo or circus. To Chotu, a 
farmer of India, the elephant is a 
pet and a work animal. Peyari, the 
elephant in this film, carries logs 
and does the work of many men. 
Chotu’s children ride and play with 
the elephant as if it were a house- 
hold pet. The Indian children are 
shown feeding and bathing Peyari. 
For primary grades. 


LET’S MEASURE: PINTS, QUARTS, 
AND GALLONS—1l11 min.; sound; 
color $100 or black and white $55; 
purchase; produced by Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 


Ricky watches his mother pre- 
pare punch for sister’s birthday 
party. He asks her to explain the 
different types of measures and 
how they are related. Ricky experi- 
ments with tap water to learn how 
many quarts are in a gallon, and 
what part of a quart is a pint. He 
finds ways in which various meas- 
ures are used. For primary grades. 
(A companion film, Let’s Measure: 
Ounces, Pounds, and Tons, has also 
been released.) 


THE LOOM—11 min.; sound; color 
$90 or black and white $50; pur- 
chase; produced by Arthur Barr 
Productions, 1265 Bresee Ave., Pasa- 
dena 7, Calif. 


The forerunner of modern Amer- 
ican industrial weaving was the 
hand loom used by the pioneers. A 


skillful weaver could produce eight 
to ten yards of cloth a day. 

Yarn was spun on a wheel, and 
measured into skeins. Special care 
was taken to prepare the yarn for 
the loom to prevent tangling. The 
different parts of the loom and the 
threading procedure determined 
the pattern of the finished cloth. 
From those homemade looms came 
fine cloth and patterns which have 
been copied by our modern weav- 
ing industry. For upper grades. 


OUR POST OFFICE—11 _ min.; 
sound; color $100 or black and white 
$50; purchase; produced by Ency- 
clopaedia_ Britannica Films, Ine., 


1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 


Susan and Jimmy Bray write a 
letter ordering a birthday gift for 
their mother. Susan helps Jimmy 
address the envelope correctly. 
They go to the post office to buy a 
money order and a stamp. They 
follow the letter inside the post of- 
fice. They see mail sorted, canceled, 
tied into bundles, placed in pouch- 
es, and taken to a train. On the 
train it is sorted again. The gift 
is shown from the time it reaches 
the post office until it is delivered. 
For primary and middle grades. 


STORY BEHIND A BOTTLE—24 
min.; sound; color; free loan from 
the Glass Container Manufacturers 
Institute, Inc., 99 Park Ave., New 
York 16. 


This film begins with the discov- 
ery of glass by the Phoenicians, and 
shows the production of glass con- 
tainers in Egypt (about 1800 B.c.), 
and samples from ancient Rome 
and Colonial America. There are 
scenes at the “glass house” at 
Jamestown, Virginia, established by 
Captain John Smith in 1608. 
Today’s streamlined methods utilize 
the latest techniques of mass pro- 
duction. There are pictures of 
modern highspeed machines capa- 
ble of turning out thousands of 
bottles an hour. The concluding 
sequences show glass jars and bot- 
tles being filled and later used by 
consumers. For upper grades. 


UNDERSTANDING FIRE (EXPLOR- 
ING SCIENCE)—11 min.; sound; 
color $100 or black and white $55; 
purchase; produced by Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 


Billy, fascinated by a fire in the 
outdoor fireplace, thinks about it 
and the uses demonstrated by his 
teacher. He has also seen fire en- 
gines, watched his father burn 
leaves and cook on the outdoor 
grill, and his mother cooking meals 
on the stove. From this he develops 
a basic understanding of fire’s three 
requirements: oxygen, fuel, igni- 
tion (spark). Now Billy under- 
stands fire, and he learns how to 
avoid being harmed by it. For 
primary and middle grades. 
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Reviews of new Records 


s not at all too early to start 
thinking about such seemingly 
far-off occasions as May Day or the 
Spring Concert. This is especially 
true if you plan to develop your 
production from the creative spark 
of your children. Instead of reach- 
ing for that worn copy of the folk 
dance you’ve taught for lo, these 
many years, buy Folk Songs of 
Many People (Bowmar Records, 
no number, 78 rpm, $8.75; order 
from Bowmar Records, 4921 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 29). 
Here you will find a good begin- 
ning for a “round the world” 
theme, and even though this theme 
has been greatly overworked in 
many school festivals, yours can be 
as refreshing as the ideas of your 
class. 

The album contains folk songs 
from fifteen countries, all the way 
from England to Israel, from Hun- 
gary to the African Congo. Using 
every song would, of course, be an 
all-school project, but choosing just 
afew can be perfectly fine. Many 
moods, accompaniments, and voice 
types are represented, and in most 
cases the accompaniment is kept to 
aminimum. Some lend themselves 
nicely to rhythm-band instruments, 
and all but a few are marked for 
autoharp accompaniment. A short 
description of the background of 
each song and all words are print- 
ed on the enclosed leaflet. Some 
could be acted in pantomime, some 
are humorous, and some are easy 
enough for the creation of original 
dance steps. 

If this sounds like a tremendous 
amount of work to you, it is. How- 
ever, you will still want to own 
these records for other reasons: to 
present folk songs to your class, to 
teach folk songs by using the record 
in your assembly group, to fit into 
social-studies units. 

Schools today are learning to 
think more and more about the 
gifted child. Are you thinking about 
itin music class? I don’t mean the 
child who can sing beautifully and 
just naturally loves music, but the 
child who has genuine intellectual 
curiosity about many subjects. Is 
he, too, subjected to singing little 
ditties and he ‘aring the same old re- 
cording of “Peter and the Wolf’? 
There’s certainly nothing wrong 
with “Peter,” but in many cases the 
time to proceed beyond him has 
come and gone, yet “Peter” re- 
mains constant. 

Yes, it’s not easy to advance in- 
to more difficult forms of music, 
‘specially when your music class 
contains many kinds of listeners. If 
you want a challenge as teacher, 
buy The Tone Poem (RCA Vic- 
tor, LM 6129, 33% rpm, $11.98) 
and see how interesting and origi- 
nal you can be. Naturally, you will 
first want to read the interesting 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


booklet enclosed which is strictly on 
the adult level. Then plan for a 
way to make your class hear at 
least part of the music. For exam- 
ple, Liszt’s “Mephisto Waltz” could 
hardly be presented to children as 
“a marriage revel. .... the night 
is noisy with the sounds of ..... 
drunken laughter.” But play part 
of it, as well as parts of “El Salon 
Mexico,” and “Clouds.” Ask which 
one describes dancing at a wedding, 
a Mexican dance, and a picture of 
a March sky. Perhaps there will 
not be agreement. It doesn’t mat- 
ter, for you've played some ad- 
vanced music for your young 
charges, and you've given them 
samplings of composers from three 
different eras, and you’ve made 
some of them talk about music. 
Perhaps your gifted children will 
now want to know and hear more. 
Lend some of your records for the 
week end. Though not easy to 
use for all children, and a bit ex- 
pensive for some school budgets, 
this is a superb album. 

O’ Canada (Folkways, FP 3001, 
33% rpm, $5.95) is a record you 
should stretch a point to own if 
your class is making an intensive 
study of Canada. On a single rec- 
ord you will find an amazing col- 
lection of 25 songs from chants of 
the Eskimos, and a lullaby of the 
Iroquois to French folk songs (sung 
in the original tongue, but in- 
cluding translations), songs of the 
British period, and finally, of the 
Confederation. All words are in- 
cluded in the enclosed booklet, and 
many are extremely singable and 
enjoyable for your class. There’s an 
interesting slavery song telling of 
the period when so many runaway 
slaves from our own country took 
refuge in the North. There’s a 
humorous song your boys would 
love to sing called “Pork, Beans, 
and Hardtack.” The historical sig- 
nificance of each song is fully ex- 
plained in the notes, and attractive 
sketches are interspersed through- 
out the text. 

If you are suffering from the 
sniffles and want to save your voice, 
buy An Hour of Favorite Sto- 
ries for Children (RCA Victor, 
CAL 364, 33% rpm, $1.98) and 
play a tale at a time—‘Puss in 
Boots,” “Tom Thumb,” “Rapun- 
zel,” “The Brave Tin Soldier,” and 
others. 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from one of the 
following sources: The Record Center, 
3921 W. North Ave., Chicago, IIL; 
Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. 
John’s Piace, Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (re- 
quest on school letterhead brings free 
catalogue); Children’s Music Center, 
2858 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6; 
(catalogue $.25, but single copy free 
to Instructor readers). 








OWN DIARY 


«BIG BADLANDS 
co cBLAGK HILLS ¢2-x2.cc 


The spires leap skyward, cloaked in color... wierd, 

unbelievably beautiful .. . like a vision of another world. Here i in the 
Badlands, America’ s oldest fossils record sixty million years 

of the earth’s history. Just an hour’s drive 

east of the Black Hills vacation country, the Big 
Badlands are a scenic must for your 
Black Hills tour. See them this summer! 








SOUTH, DAKOTA DEPARTMENT, OF HIGHWAYS 


WRITE FOR THIS 
FREE 

| COLOR FOLDER 

|... 32 pages of 

things to do! 





O Gb ane oie l ke) & 


Catalog 





for EASTER, MOTHERS DAY, SPRING & SUMMER 


Colorful, Creative—Easy to Make. Specially 
designed for your grade or high school pupils! 


Here's the perfect answer for your perennial class and 
individual handicraft project for Mother's Day, Easter, etc. 
Take the worry out of project planning—Write today 

for the BIG, NEW, gorgeous COLOR CATALOG of 
Holiday Handicrafts’ exciting new collection of cor- 
sages, pins, earrings, bouquets, package and party 
decorations etc. 


Nothing extra to buy. Each Holiday Handicrafts® kit 
contains all necessary items including ribbon, sequins, 
_ beads, flowers, leaves, bells, mini balls, pins, wire, 
glue, etc. 


HERE ARE 5 examples of the many exciting 
items your pupils can create. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF—TRY OUR Special Introductory $7 
SAMPLE Kit PACKAGE ®esv'2" $1.25 value only 


(A) MOTHER'S DAY ENSEMBLE Original 3 pc. carnation corsage for 
Mother $s matching boutonniere for Dad. 

(B) BUNNY TWINS S PIN Novel and colorful Easter idea. 

(C) PANSY ENSEMBLE Perennial spring favorite. Beribboned corsage 
and res earrin ahi 

(D) FLORAL SPRAY EARRINGS Gay touch of spring for day and dress 
up wear 

(E) SPRING BOUQUET A galaxy of gorgeous spring flowers in lapel 
pin or corsage arrangement. 


(Sorry only 1 trial package to a ti 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG - USE THIS COUPON TODAY 
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TEACHER TRAVELERS 





General: pages 88, 94, 96, 98, 100, 102, 104. Travel: 106, 108. Summer Schools: 108. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS. Please send: []) Adventures in Education, a guide 
to educational travel abroad; () Aviation Education materials folder; [) PAA-Load (model 
aircraft) rules book. 





Ins. 578 








GRAY LINE SIGHT-SEEING COMPANIES, ASSOCIATED. Please send us full information 
on Visual Educational City Tours for school children of all ages. 


Ins. 173 
Name ....e05- cocecctccece TITTTITITITI TTT TTT TTT TTT PTTTITT TTI TITTLE 
Street or R.D. .......56-- 0.50.6 6bbRb4EbE 690456000 dhe 00640 4d 00 0ds KECEH ODED CDESC Cbd 200 088 
DPD ihn es nk os Edd ok ebb cebkebarssdndedabelssecedanas OD 4 eke ccs  -anecscons 3-57 


HERTZ RENT A CAR SYSTEM. Please send me information about your Rent A Car service 
which will add fun and recreation to an inexpensive vacation. 





Ins. 448 
DEBE cccccccccccccers YTTITITIT ITT ITT TL LITiTTiITiriiih ere rire eee 
St. or R.D. ......55- Cs BAe hae nh bb Aide de hb Send cas 0s seeevecbinabanabndtedienvseis 
ST bis Nh 0466056400050 4+. 660.200009 006060006008 00s000008 — errr SUE sven vane 3-57 
e eece SPOSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESCESOCES 





BRITISH AND IRISH RAILWAYS. Please send free illustrated folders, maps, and other 
material, with details of special tickets available for American visitors to Britain. 





Ins. 188 

PEOMED sc cdcccccccccccscccccccccecs MTITTITILITI DTT TU i TTT irre 
SASL GRAUAEA NS 06 UANS4ROS6CUNE 85 0456002400 0000EA NS 450 bO00 st bEebthssssnNseb 00000065 
Ra D Ed beds Coc Mwkh vienieaebs056bd5045 6s 64 veges 06 sieves 668 os e008 3-57 
ad sece eee SSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSESE 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, Information Div. Please send me a copy of your booklet ‘’Tennes- 
see, the Nation's Most Interesting State."' 


Ins. 311 
Name .. TTTLTILILITIT ITT TT Tee eocceee PTYTTITITiTT iT TTT rte TITTTITTitrritTTrTTTe 
St icheeee un CabenScatsddbdee ahdhed 400640008 64)46450500004 05 «60%640000546000d R08 
i RRS e tae Kady pind’ 06 hubs .ab-oe.<ewbed Aid eh bGeSeetele tu errr ae .. 3-57 





SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESOSLSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESESSESEOEESEES 


MARYLAND, DEPT. OF INFORMATION. Please send me a copy of your free Kit on the 
state of Maryland. 


Ins. 580 
SEE 60060900566 6600600500060505045d60009006000b00008b00000060C 0000000 Cocccccescccece eeceses ee 
Be GOs cecctoccssccewes ccecccececcececevesceees Sen agienek ohs tdi Gan deed ds tdededcavenxyuss 
Aas yShevee bbd555 ads Bb den esothas adhe dededdedhessate BD caccvus DOD. wosntn ses 3-57 





TWA AIR WORLD EDUCATION, Dr. John Furbay, Director. Piease send me: [] Teacher- 
Instructor Units on Aviation. Information on: ral Your Sabbatical Year Abroad program; 
0) geen Discount Fares to Europe; (1) Time Pay Plan; () How to earn a free trip abroad 
next summer. 


Ins. 127 
Name ........ TPIS IIIT IT TIT IT TI TIT Trier ili eTTL LT TeTriTerrrereerrerrerrrrTTtre 
Street or B.D. cccvocrccccscccses cbsdevese oececevecs p00 ahds00bdhcds00ssenceescccesétheceatees 
i Mane deeaasesUesiweke del iece cdo dipedcbete dvebabscdasctd Pee eee 3-57 





MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES 


Designed mpadery for kindergarten and 
primary grades, these delightful charts are 
ideal for bulletin-board or table display. 
The rhymes are printed in large type, similar 
to manuscript writing, for easy reading 
by the children. They will make excellent 
reading experiences. Each set contains 

20 pictures illustrating well-known nursery 
rhymes. Five pastel colors are used for the 
ten sheets, which are printed on both sides. 
Order from: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. 
Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


MOTHER GO0SE 
RHYMES 


— 
oan at ame 





Set $1.50 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 





Made 


ALA Books and Pamphlets— 
Catalogue of all publications of the 
American Library Association, includ- 
ing many different book _ listings 
(American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill; free). 


Daylight for Schools—Illustrated 
brochure showing basic types of glass 
blocks and their use in new schools and 
in remodeling and modernizing old 
ones (Ray S. Smolik, Press Relations, 
Owens-Illinois, General Offices, Toledo 


1, Ohio; free). 


Flying Cargo--Lively new booklet 
by Vesta M. Kempton recording the 
history and development of air cargo 
service from 1910 to the present big 
business of today; well illustrated with 
photographs of various phases of air 
cargo service (Dr. Evan Evans, Execu- 
tive Director, National Aviation Educa- 
tion Council, 1025 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; $.50). 


Fun and Festival from South- 
east} Asia—Material prepared by 
Constance M. Hallock offering special 
programs, games, songs, stories, recipes 
and menus, and other interesting ma- 
terial on life in this part of the world 
(Friendship Press, 257 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10; $.50). 


Helping the New Teacher—Pam- 
phlet aimed to help the new teacher in 
a school system (Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.; $.75). 


Here’s an Idea—Booklet giving 
many springtime decorating ideas using 
crepe paper, cellophane tape, and other 
art materials; particularly appropriate 
for those teachers needing party deco- 
rating ideas (for sale in stationery 
stores or write “Here’s an Idea” Serv- 
ice, Dennison Manufacturing Co., 
Framingham, Mass.; $.50). 


Idea in Action—New Teachers 
for the Nation’s Children—Illus- 
trated brochure summarizing progress 
in the nationwide project to promote 
accelerated programs of teacher train- 
ing for mature women graduates; con- 
tains list of 100 community programs, 
sponsoring college requirements for ad- 
mission, and preparation offered; Cata- 
log No. L 13.19:2 (Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C.; $.20). 


If You Were a Child in Korea— 
Words and pictures about Korean chil- 
dren at play, at work, at school, at home 
(American Friends Service Committee, 
Inc., 20 S. 12th St., Philadelphia 7; $.25 
each; quantities $.15 each). 


MeCall’s List of 100 Best Books 
for Children—Reprint of article 
from November 1956 issue of McCalls, 
compiled by Virginia Haviland, Ruth 


Order 


Gagliardo, and Elizabeth Nesbitt (Me. 
Call’s Modern Homemaker, P.O. Box 
1390, Grand Central Station, New York 
17; in Canada, 462 Front St., West, 
Toronto 2B, Ontario; $.15). 


Our American Constitution— 
Interesting study of the Constitution by 
Rollin Bennett Posey, Ph.D.; the beok- 
let is made up in three columns, col- 
umn one quoting the Constitution as 
written, column two giving it in easier 
words, column three containing com- 
ments which explain each section; help. 
ful for both teacher and pupil as text 
or reference guide (Educational Map 
and Chart Service, Inc., Syracuse, In- 
diana; $.92). 


Outstanding Educational Books 
of 1955—Descriptive bibliography of 
the sixty best professional books pub- 
lished last year; titles were chosen by a 
board of educators from thronghout the 
country (Enoch Pratt Free Library, 400 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md.; 25 cop- 
ies, $1.00). 


Plays fer Children—Selected list 
of good full-length plays for production 
by children and young people’s groups; 
each play described is subject to a roy- 
alty fee (The Children’s Theatre Press, 
Cloverlot, Anchorage, Ky.; $.10). 


School Bell—New 12-page bi-monthly 
magazine whose purpose is to channel 
what is being said about schools to the 
individual citizen in his local commu- 
nity (NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C.; $.20 each). 


School Property Insurance, Ex- 
periences at State Level—Data 
on both privately managed and state- 
sponsored fire insurance programs as 
they apply to schools; Catalog No. FS 


5.3:956/7 (Superintendent of Docw 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.; $.25). 

Telling Your A-V Stery—Booklet 


on explaining a school’s A-V program, 
prepared by the Audio-Visual Center of 
Michigan State University for the A-V 
Commission (A-V Commission on Pub- 
lic Information, Room 2230, 250 W. 
57th St... New York 19; free). 


inited Nations, The First Ten 
Years—Booklet of pictures and text 
commemorating the signing of the 
Charter at San Francisco in June, 1945; 
pictures are particularly interesting and 
informative (International Documents 
Service, Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27; $.25). 


You and TV—Booklet explaining in 
quite elementary terms how a television 
picture gets from the studio to you, 
written by Robert Stollberg, president 
of the National Science Teachers Ass0- 
ciation; well illustrated with diagrams 
(Science Research Associates, 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10; $.60). 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 
EACH CASE. DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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RESPOND TO 
THE BRUSH! 


No advance preparation — Brilliants are 
semi-solid cakes of highly concentrated 
pigment that go right to work — always 
ready for use. Splendid "lifting qualities, 
smooth flow, complete coverage. For use 
on paper, acetate, wood, metal, glass, 
cork, plaster, leather, and other materials. 
In 24 Brilliant colors. 

' 


THEY'RE SO EASY TO USE! 


yo f 
” , 
<a ee 
——— 3] 
a 


Apply Wet Brush 


Dip Brush In Water To Brilliant 





ov 


Apply Color To 
Work Surface 


For Transparency 
Use More Water 


ooce ew oe oo agde «cece 


In A Wide Variety of Sets and Individual 
Cakes — Regular and Biggie Size. 





, _ MAY WE SEND YOU 
y\\_ A SAMPLE? 


OMPANY 
WEBER cosTeLLo CO LLINO!S 


GHTS. 

GOH Chalk. 
poner “a - eralkbeer Globes 
Manufacture’. Moter! ials. . 
Erosers 





ee 





WRITE TODAY! | 
| For free sample and literature. | 
TD cncntibicidimbiviihatinbbek . | 
| Address ‘ . 
1 City State | 
| School | 
anes ditt aan dian ants ta eamanemiaireie aan 




















for You 


CLASSROOM MATERIALS 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Dear Mary Virginia, 

Shelves now can be anywhere in the 
classroom that you need them, with the 
use of the SHELF-KIT. A free folder 
from Robert Brody, 3 Coenties Slip, 
New York 4, N.Y., will give you full 
information for installing steel uprights 
($.40 a foot) up to 5 feet high. Brackets 
run from 4” to 6” for $.70 to 16” wide 
for $1.20. Kit comes complete with all 
screws and a magnetic stud finder. Add 
your own shelves of wood, glass, or ply- 
wood. Fixtures are adjustable and may 
be painted to match the walls. 








White tilelike letters in capitals 
three inches high are now available in 
pin-back form so that they can be ap- 
plied to compo board strips for mod- 
ern professional-looking signs that will 
enhance any school exhibit. They are 
so easily read in phrases or even sen- 
tences that they will also speed the 
learning process wherever used in pre- 
senting ideas to children, teachers, or 
parents. 

Shown here is MITTEN’S DISPLAY 
LETTER Kit No. 71, showing con- 
venient storage for this handsome and 
useful equipment. Letters are to be had 
in preassembled quantities in sizes 
varying from %” to 444” high. They 
may be used over and over, and may 
be painted or sprayed to keep the sur- 
face fresh. Mitten’s Display Letters, 
Redlands, California. 





There is a new plastic BLACK- 
BOARD SPINNER which has two 
different-sized circles for marking with 
material to suit your own needs and 
the requirements of the subject you 
are teaching. Your children will love 
this fast-moving teaching tool, which 
involves the elements of suspense and 
surprise. It would also be excellent to 
use in an adult education class as a 
means of stimulating learning. The 
outer circle on this $3.50 model is 22” 
in diameter. It is attached to the black- 
board by a suction cup that just re- 
quires pressure. Order yours from 
Spin-a-test Company, P.O. Box 241, 
Hermosa Beach, California. 





And last, an amazing world globe 
called THE READINESS GLOBE 
comes in three models, from $10.95 
for the one with a round spun-metal 
base, to $11.95 for the same base, 
attached to a die-cast semi-meridian, 
and $15.00 for one with a modern cross- 
wood frame base. Today, many pupils 
(or members of their families) have 
traveled globally. Not only can children 
trace these trips or find their home, but 
they can learn to recognize the shape 
and size of each major land and water 
area in the world. For a free leaflet 
showing all three models, write A. J. 
Nystrom & Company, 3333 Elston Ave., 
Chicago 18, Illinois. 

You are sure to find a use for sev- 
eral of these items. 


Your Classroom Shopper 
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t Soe ant =a free literature checked: 

‘ Sunland folder (1) 46 Things to See C) 

} Calendar of Events [) Old Mexico oO 











Send, today for folders about 


Ah nS0 


TEXAS 


3 \ 
a) 
iti 


SM 
VACATION HEADQUARTERS 


for the International Fun Country 





2 nations: Mexico and U.S.A. —3 states: 
Texas, New Mexico and Chihuahua invite you 
for a wonderful vacation. From El Paso you 
can “Go Abroad” for 2¢, cross the Rio 
Grande into picturesque Juarez, Mexico. 











High mountains, vast deserts, huge cattle 
ranches, unusual mines and industries, remind- 
ers of the Old West beckon in every direction. 
Ride, play golf, hike, explore. Take in rodeos, 
bullfights, fiestas. 















El Paso is the hub of the scenic, historic Sun- 
land. Visit famed Carlsbad and Big Bend 
National Parks, White Sands National Monu- 
ment. See old missions, Billy the Kid Country, 
Cloudcroft, Ruidoso. 

















There’s fun for all the family —all year in 
unsurpassed climate. Informal, relaxing out- 
door living is the rule, folks are friendly and 
hospitable. Rates are moderate — travel vaca- 
tion budgets go farther. 












Visit this LAND OF VIVID CONTRASTS 
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TRAVEL AND SUMMER 


SCHOOLS 


General: pages 88, 94, 96, 98, 100, 102, 104. Travel: 106, 108. Summer Schools: 108. 





MANITOBA BUREAU OF TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY. Please send me your 40-page full- 
color book entitied ''WINNIPEG." 
(Please Print) 


Ins. 230 


Name ..ceccccess Le ab ebetddbe deka t 066 dbb:0 660550 00060006d26 90 secceccresedeonccacereccesocete 


St. or R.D. .. 





Please send me CANADIAN VACATION 


Ins. 169 





ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY. 


Please send me a free guide map 
and illustrated booklets about the Province of Ontario. 


Ins. 142 





EL PASO SUNLAND CLUB. Please send me your literature on El Paso Sunland Club, 
46 Things to Do, and Mexico's Central Highway. 





@ MAINE VACATION SERVICE. Please send me your Maine Vacation Planning Kit. 


Ins. 175 





DO New, 54-page, full-color illustrated Vacation Book; [) Full-color, descriptive highway 
map; (] Hotel, resort and dude ranch information; (] Calendar of Events. 
Ins. 130 





SOUTH DAKOTA DEPARTMEINT OF HIGHWAYS, A. |. Pankow, Publicity Dir. 


Please 
send @ copy of your attractive free color folder on the Black Hills of South Dakota. 





91957 YACATION GUIDE TO NEW YORK STATE, Room 731. Piease send me the 196-page 
"New York State Vacationiands’’.... giving full details on 550 resorts in 15 vacation 
regions . . . . @ total of 208 illustrations, 81 in full color... 


. and listing types of ac- 
lations available and rates. This book 


not available in quantity. 
Ins. 141 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Dean Summer Session. Piease send me helpful complete 
bulletin on the Summer Session at the University of Minnesota. 


Ins. 74 
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The Fadiman Editorial 


Dear Miss Owen: 

My! My! I wonder how Mr. Fadiman 
ever got to be such a great thinker 
without learning philosophy himself in 
the kindergarten. As a building prin- 
cipal, | want my teachers to concen- 
trate on the tool subjects and let the 
nonsense alone. 


C. R. Savage, Ohio 


I am so glad that Clifton Fadiman 
labeled his idea as a crack-pot notion 
(January, p. 42). That’s just exactly 
what it is. I wish he could come to 
my class of 42 third-graders, half of 
whom can’t read, and find time during 
the school day to instruct them in phi- 
losophy. 

Angela M. Merlow, Illinois 


Two letters which oppose Mr. 
Fadiman’s views—but there were 
many words of praise like these: 


I’ve done exactly what Mr. Fadiman 
suggests for years. It’s wonderful to 
see someone important advocating it. 

Bertha R. Wegman, New York 


... Mr. Fadiman is on the right track. 
At last people are realizing that the 
elementary school has a real purpose in 
our society. 

Alice M. MacGuire, Tennessee 


Mr. Fadiman’s sensible ideas repre- 
sent a breath of air in a hothouse of 
routine and drudgery. 

Edith L. Loese, Vermont 


And just as we went to press, we 
received a letter from South Dakota 
asking permission to reprint the edi- 
torial to give a copy of it to each 
teacher in the state. 


* 
The Australian Section 


Dear Miss Owen: 

When my January Instructor arrived, 
Great Britain was very much in the 
news. After I looked at the picture 
page (53), I decided that the colonial 
influence would last for a long time. 
The haircuts of the two boys who are 
going to school by radio could be dupli- 
cated in any British Colony or in Eng- 
land itself. In fact, the lad on the 
right would serve as a miniature Cap- 
tain Peter Townsend .. . 

Mrs. Arthur Staley, Delaware 


There’s a letter for Prime Minister 
Macmillan! Imagine being able to 
judge the influence of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations by the 
haircuts of the children! 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Just want to tell you that the unit on 
Australia was an exceptional one. My 
children enjoyed learning about this 
particular continent. 

We all wondered about one question 

we describe that country as being 
“down under.” If we lived in that coun- 
try, what would we call the United 
States? “Up above”? 

Marie Costanza, New York 


Frankly, we don’t know. How 
about it, Australian readers? 


Dear Miss Owen: 

In Kathryn Vanaman’s factual story 
on Mr. Platypus, in the January issue 
of The Instructor, page 52, she says, “It 
must be part bird, for it is the only 
mammal that lays eggs.” I believe this 











is an incorrect statement because the 
echidna is also an egg-laying mammal, 
That seems to be a common misconcep- 
tion, but I knew you'd want it called to 
your attention. (The echidna is also 
called the porcupine anteater.) 

Isabel Roy, New Hampshire 


We’re sorry about the misiake— 
glad to be told about it! 


* 
Teacher’s Dilemma 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I think the cartoonist Cipolletti must 
have been visiting my school about 
three weeks ago. I had the same expe- 
rience as the poor kindergarten teacher 
in the cartoon on page 82 (January). 
After struggling with 36 pairs of over- 
shoes, the thirty-seventh child exclaimed 
that he didn’t have his. 

Mable Sanderson, Minnesota 


For goodness’ sake, Mable! Please 
tell us what happened, at once! 


* 
Two Ingenious Teachers 


Dear Miss Owen: 

We enjoyed trying the ideas that 
Ruth Socolofsky suggested in your Jan- 
uary issue (p. 48). Now here’s an idea 
to suggest to her. We use colored scraps 
of crepe paper, pressed between two 
sheets of wet paper, to produce unusual 
designs. We get wonderful effects. 

Catherine Cheswell, New Hampshire 


You will be interested to know that 
we put your legend for choral speaking, 
“Alfred Bulltop Stormalong” (January, 
p. 72) to a different use. I read it to 
my art class and then we decided to 
make several friezes to illustrate it. Our 
story finally ran around all four sides 
of the room, and Stormalong became a 
very real character to all of my stu- 
dents. This is a page I have filed away 
to be used again. 

Thelma T. Monroe, Texas 


We like to hear about people who 
have idea files; moreover, we'd like 
to see that file. 


* 
A Whale of a Picture! 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Enclosed find a copy of a drawing 
(spontaneous) handed to me _ today. 
This was drawn by Dennis Melton, who 
is in the second grade. (It represents 
whales, of course!) 


The more I look at the picture, the 
sweeter I think it is. Could you use it 
on a “picture page” of young artists’ 
work? 


Hilda Bickley, Illinois 


Whales usually will have only one 
baby at a time. The second one may 
have been adopted—or is Mama just 
a baby-sitter? 
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TWO FLO-MASTER 


YOUR CHOICE OF 2 FLO-MASTER INKS! SET COMBINATIONS 


TRANSPARENT — This is the finest ink ever 
developed for use in felt tip pens. It meets 
the requirements for general purpose sketch- 
ing, lettering and drawing — even equipment 
marking. It is a clear, instant-drying, water- 
proof, non-toxic ink compounded with ani- 
line dyes and fine oils. For use on any light 
colored surface. Available in 8 colors includ- 
ing black. 


O- 


BRITE-LINE — For use only in the Advanced Flo-master Teacher's Set. One Advanced 
Flo-master (illustrated above) — not in the Flo-master, 4 felt tips, Fine Mark Adapter, 
older. aluminum model. A clear dye. water- one 2 oz. can of Flo-master Ink (any type 


based ink for use on light colored paper or and color), 2 oz. can of cleanser (with Trans- 


) 
poster board. Non-penetrating, odorless, fast- parent Ink). $3.90 


drying. won't transfer to other surfaces (as Flo-master Colorcraft Set. Four Advanced 
do colored oil-based inks). 8 brilliant colors oe he felt tips, four E oz. cans of 
‘ , Flo-master Ink (any t n ) 
and black. 2 oz. size only. nage ears ae d colors), 2 oz. can 
of cleanser (with Transparent Ink). $15.00 
FREE! Flo-master School Bulletin illustrates scores of ways teachers 
are using Flo-masters in schoolroom instruction and activities. Write for 
your copy to Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., Dept. S, 625 Eighth Avenue, 
New York 18, N.Y. 


THE MIRACLE PEN WITH THE FELT TiP 





SIX IMPORTANT VOLUMES TO HELP A CH, 
o 


? 


Pre-Encyclopedic 
oe 


A Fascinating 
Foundation 
for Eager 
Young Minds 


Beautiful stories and 
pictures engage eager 
young minds in a way they 
can understand. The pages 
“grow” as they go... 
keeping pace with a child's 
increasing ability, 


INDEX 





AT HOME 

First in pre-school for 
entertainment, then 
advancing gradually, the 
wonders of history, 
geography and science 
are unfolded. Children 
are completely entranced, 


GUIDANCE ° 


AT SCHOOL 

The CHILD’s WORLD 

fills a basic need of 

pre-encyclopedia ag 

children. It makes a uniqu 
contribution to the lov 

grade classroom. 

Widely used for referena 

and recreational reading. 
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Earn up to *2,000 Extra this SUMMER 


Your experience as a teacher qualifies you 





After one day's preparation you're ready 
to spend a few hours a day or a few hours for a valuable service to your community 


a week telling mothers about the CHILD’s that benefits you, too. Work fall or part 


WORLD . . . for the most profitable, enjoy- time, 4 weeks or 10. Earnings depend on 


able summer of your life. the time you devote. 


: RN aes eens ee mn men ELS Se SR A CANAL wr) HE ae REE 


oY 

LS 
\ ; Pj Mr. Harvey J.Reardon The CHILD’S WORLD Inc. 
SX “4 Dept. 237, 308 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


e SET on APPROVAL I 
e SUMMER School Request: Please send ON APPROVAL a com- | 
INCOME plete set of The Child's World. After 30 days we shall ’ 
Sieese send me Will information "CO it or send $38.45,delivered price. | 
about your summer positions. | Teacher Request: Please send ON APPROVAL a com- 
understand this reply will be confidential plete set of The Child's World. After 30 days | shall 
and | am under no obligation. return it or pay $40.45 at $3 a month, or $38.45 in 45 days. 


NAME_ 
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